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Pears’ Soap is good for boys and everyone—It 
removes the dirt, but not the cuticle—Pears’ 


keeps the skin soft and prevents the roughness 


often caused by wind and weather—constant 


use proves it “* Matchless for the complexion” 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSEIS THE BEST. 
66 All rights secured.”” 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY BOSTON 


OSTON, famed throughout the world for its culture, its crooked streets, 
and its affinity for baked beans — the ‘“ Hub of the Solar System,” “the 
Modern Athens,” the delightful city of Colonial and Revolutionary history and 
of American literary traditions —has succumbed to the ‘Old Home Week ” 
movement that is sweeping through the country just now, and will this summer 
hold a grand ‘‘at home” for the benefit of its thousands of wandering 














—“BIGCER, BETTER AND: BUSIER.” 


sons and daughters scattered over the face of the globe. ‘History, sen- 
timent, patriotism, art and militarism have each and all been invoked 
by the Committee of One Thousand in charge of the wonderful pro- 
gram of out-door and in-door festivities being prepared for the edification of the 
home-comers and others who expect to make the birthplace of Revere and 
Franklin their Mecca during the week of July 28-August 3.” 











“A MANNING MAID” 
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A fairs at Washingior 
By Joe Mitchell Chapple 











FLOOD of Washingtonian memories at the suggestion of his favorite sister, Anna 
were awakened at the-funeral of Mrs. McKinley, then a school teacher. 
McKinley at Canton. The beauty of the _ Canton was thronged that day, as in the 
domestic life at the home of William McKin- days of yore when the magic name of McKin- 
ley will illumine the brightest pages of our ley was cheered. Now flags were at half- 
national history when years shall-adjust the mast, edged with crepe, and during the hours 


true perspective by 
which men can justly 
see the true spirit and 
beauty of our age. As 
I was speeding down 
in the interurban car, 
with Senator Dick and 
scores of others who 
were on their way to 
attend the funeral, it 
was aptly remarked 
that Mrs. McKinley 
was indeed the heroine 
of a great national love 
" story. 

As we crossed the 
fields and passed amid 
the farms and lakes 
which the sturdy youth 
had loved, Senator 
Dick pointed out the 
ponds and woods and 
other favorite spots 
where the days of Mc- 
Kinley’s young man- 
hood were enjoyed. 


The story of his life . 


is indisolubly asso- 


ciated with that vivacious, blue-eyed girl 





TI¢o MCKINLEY MEMORIAL TOMB 


of the funeral all busi- 
ness activity was sus- 
pended. Throngs 
gathered along Market 
street on either side, 
and clustered around 
that modest house at 
the corner, which had 
been the center of great 
events in years past. 
The project is now 
being discussed of pre- 
serving intact the 
house as it is today— 
keeping furniture, 
gifts, paintings and 
statuary, everything in 
the house, exactly as it 
was when occupied by 
the hero and heroine 
of the nation’s great 
love story. 


* * * 


President Roosevelt 
arrived with members 
of his Cabinet, and with 
Vice President Fair- 


banks, a very near friend of the dead presi- 





whom the young lawyer won at Canton, dent, walked from the home of Judge Day 
where he had come to make his future home to the McKinley mansion. Here in the cor- 
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ner room, amid a veritable bower of blossoms, 
lay the sweetheart-wife in peaceful repose, 
looking like a tired child just fallen asleep. 
At the foot of the casket was a bust of Mc- 
Kinley, and near-by a painting of ‘God’s 
Own Temple”—the majestic forest trees. 
On the walls of the room were the emblems 
of a life’s activity as a member of various or- 
ganizations. In the library is a large por- 
trait of Mother McKinley, looking over her 
spectacles upon the books which she so de- 
lighted in reading with her son, and here also 
is a picture of that Pythian friend, the lat- 
Senator Marcus A. Hanna. 

With two members of his Cabinet, Secre- 
tary Wilson and Sec- 
retary Root, who had 
served with McKin- 
ley, the president sat“ 
in the room where 
Mrs. McKinley had 
for five years past 
looked out and won- 
dered and wondered 
and waited. The 
soft, sweet strains of 
“Nearer, My God, to 
Thee” brought to 
memory a similar 
scene of years gone 
by—the sounds float- 
ing out into the street 
amid a reverential 
hush as the last verse 
was sung in almost 
awhisper. Then 
came ‘‘Lead, Kindly 
Light,” and Ruben- 
stein’s “Angel” was 
sung by Mrs. Rachel 
Frease Green and 
Mrs. George Clarke; 
the favorite Scripture selections were read, 
and prayer was offered, and with the beauti- 
ful refrain of “Somewhere, Somewhere,” the 


simple service at the house was closed. 
* * * 


Photo by Courtney, Canton 


The arrangements were made by Secre- 
tary of the Treasury George B. Cortelyou, 
the close and intimate friend of President 
and Mrs. McKinley; with them in the joy 
of their triumph and at the dark hour 
of death. At the door of the vault 
stood President Roosevelt with his Cabinet 
and hundreds of friends, with bared heads, 
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amid the fragrance of myriad flowers on the 
sloping greensward, under the sunlight of 
the beautiful, full-orbed afternoon. Rever- 
ently, all listened to the last words as the 
casket was carried into the vault and placed 
beside the banner-draped one of her illustri- 
ous lover and husband. On the bier of the 
wife were three simple carnations—the flowers 
that her sweetheart had so graciously offered 
in those cherished days of long ago. 

How vividly all these simple and tender in- 
cidents recalled that September day of six 
years past, as friends and relatives turned 
sorrowfully away, leaving the bright, fresh 
blossoms glistening in the afternoon sunlight, 
all seeming to speak 
a benediction of rest, 
rest —rest at last for 
the weary watcher 
and sweetheart of 
early days. 

There was a seren- 
ity and beauty about 
this occasion that sur- 
passed in impressive- 
ness the most tremen- 
dous scenes of turmoil 
and battle. In the 
life of a nation, it is 
not the days of strife 
and struggle, nor even 
the days of active or- 
ganization and effort 
for the solution of the 
problems of every- 
day life, that call up 
the tenderest and 
most uplifting emo- 
tions; for these can 
only be awakened by 
hours of keenest joy or 
sorrow. ‘That after- 
noon stirred in every soul present some cling- 
ing, tender memory, and the heart of the 
nation was touched as the veil was gently 
drawn over the closing scene of one of the 
most beautiful love stories ever portrayed; the 
influence of which is far deeper than that of 
any statute or enactment; it is graven in the 
home life of America for generations to come. 
While all else may pass away, the enduring 
sweetness and beauty of life in that home 
across the hills will remain an imperishable 
memory; for, after all, as has been remarked, 
the ‘‘greatest thing in the world is Love.” 
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Grist Prasbylivian’ Church 
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FAC SIMILE OF THE INVITATION 


Not far away from the resting place of 
William McKinley and his wife lie their chil- 
dren. At the head of the two little graves 
is a bronze cherub upholding a basket of 
flowers; the figure seems the very emblem 
of immortality, and almost speaks aloud of 
victory over death and the grave. Hundreds 
of people visited these tiny graves. Just over 
the brook, its waters running “smooth music 
from the roughest stone,” on the crest of the 
ridge, thie McKinley memorial, erected by a 
loving nation, now nears completion. It is 


TO THE McKINLEY WEDDING 


approached by circular terraces with spacious 
flights of steps, recalling a picture of some 
old Grecian temple. Before it is a lagoon 
whose tranquil waters will lend the charm 
of a magical restfulness to the landscape. 
The memorial may be reached from the rear 
by two other stairways, and from the height 
one looks over the beautiful green hills and 
valleys, forests and lakes of Stark County. 

It was the day before Memorial Day;, the 
cemetery was ablaze with blossoms, and no 
more beautiful scene could be imagined. The 
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throngs that gathered there that day demon- 
strated the interest that will center in this 
shrine sacred to the memory of one of our 
greatest Americans. It is expected that the 
McKinley Memorial will be dedicated in 
September. It is a significant fact that it 
- has been built by the small contributions of 
the people—an enduring taken of their love. 

The tender tribute always paid to William 
McKinley and his wife in their home town 
impresses the stranger. From the time of 
the stirring campaigns of early days, to the 
days when the dignified, quiet man had grown 
to full development among them, and met 
defeat and victory in the same calm, sweet 
demeanor, there are always some new inci- 
dents to be gleaned from the memory of his 
townspeople. At the funeral were hundreds 
of men who had taken a prominent part in 
those campaigns; and on every side one might 
hear little anecdotes of the kindness of Major 
McKinley and his charming wife. 

In the old photographer’s gallery in Mc- 
Kinley Block, where the young attorney had 
his first law office, I found many stirring me- 
mentos. This studio was owned by Mr. 
Courtney, a photographer with whom the 
late president was intimately associated. He 
has recently died, but his widow stiil preserves 
a few of the beautiful, life-size portraits auto- 
graphed in that open-hearted, generous way 
so characteristic of William McKinley. These 
photographs are being eagerly sought by the 
many people who desire personal remem- 
brances of one of America’s greatest men— 
a man and citizen in the highest sense of the 
word. 

ee ee 

AS there ever a woman in America in 

whom a greater heart interest centered 
than in the late Mrs. William McKin- 
ley? How well we remember the sweet and 
winning smile of the mistress of the White 
House on those occasions when an affectionate 
and grateful people tried to give expression to 
the love and devotion which they felt for 
the chief executive of the country. And 
always on these occasions we felt that the 
President’s first care was for the comfort 
and well being of his life companion. We 
recall the dark waving hair and bright smile 
and the glance of loving pride with which 
she followed that manly presence if he left 
her side for a moment, and the whole seemed 
the better for the reflection of the halo that 
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glowed above the home of the President. 
But all this is gone. After the death of 
Mr. McKinley it was difficult to obtain even 
a glimpse of his beloved companion;- for 
she was very averse to having photographs 
taken or being visited by anyone except 
relatives and the most intimate friends of the 
family. 

In the rush of time, only a little over six 
years have swept by since the terrible tragedy 
at Buffalo. With many of us it has become 
a patriotic duty to visit the tomb at West 
Lawn Cemetery,—to many loyal hearts a 
sacred shrine, where, wrapped in the Stars 
and Stripes, beneath the flowers that show 
the grateful love of a nation for her noble 
president, William McKinley sleeps as he’ 
was laid to rest by the hands of a sorrowing 
people. Here now, his grief-stricken wife has 
at last found consolation and eternal peace, 
lying by the ashes of her beloved husband. 

The green-sward at the back of the tomb 
was never more beautiful than when, with 
scores of other mourners, I stood with bared 
head, to pay loving tribute to the memory 
of Mrs. William McKinley. I felt that 
many a heart, like my own, went out to that 
lonely woman who has now joined her hus- 
band in the great beyond. 


* * * 


The McKinley home is almost exactly as 
it was on that day when, after the repairs 
had been completed, the President put his 
arm around his wife and was able to say, 
for the first time during twenty years of 
married life: 

“This is our home.” 

The grey and white awnings of the veranda 
threw a subdued shade about the’ house 
which somehow seemed to strike a note of 
solemnity in my thoughts as I approached, 
and a rush of sad memories came over me 
as I noted the lawn made so famous in the 
campaign of ’96. Upon that lawn I had 
many times seen the distinguished American, 
a statesman who might have done honor.to 
any nation on earth. The click of the tel- 


egraph, that in the old days could be heard 
almost at any hour of day or night, was 
hushed, and through the house was abso- 
lute silence. 

I well remember my last visit to that home 
when the familiar rattan rocking chair swung 
in the breeze on the piazza as I entered, 
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and through the folding doors came into the 
presence of Mrs. McKinley in the room 
across the hall. 

The Sabbath was drawing to its close, and 
she sat at her favorite window in her accus- 
tomed armchair, with the Bible open on 
her lap and her spectacles lying upon the 
open page. Her face spoke of resigna- 
tion at once sad and sweet, and as I took 
her hand, with an emotion I could not over- 
come, I felt that I was paying the homage due 
to a queen—queen of American homes, for 
do we not owe to her and hers much that 
is brightest and best in our homes today? 
I doubt if any one man had more influence 
on the prosperity and welfare of this country 
than William McKinley; 
an. influence exerted at a 
critical time when we 
were seriously involved 
in vital and serious eco- 
nomic problems. 

Little was said. Speech 
was not needed, for there 
are occasions when sym- 
pathy is felt rather than 
spoken and words are 
then superfluous. In the 
corner opposite Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley sat Miss Galt, who 
was.at one time Mrs. 
McKinley’s school teacher, 
but was afterwards made 
postmistress. of Medina, 
Ohio. Mrs. McKinley 
had aged somewhat since 
that terrible day; her hair 
was a little whiter, her 
gray eyes not quite so 
bright. Her expression 
was sad, and when she spoke there was a’ 
slight quiver of the lips that indicated some- 
thing of the great depth of grief ever present 
with her; and the sweet smile, that will be 
remembered so well by those who met her 
at the White House, no longer illuminated 
her face when she spoke. 

What a. comfort it must have been during 
her last days to have with her the beloved 
teacher and friend who had been her con- 
fidant and companion in those carlier years 
when she met the handsome young attor- 
ney of Canton. Mrs. McKinley seldom 
talked of the years in which she was wife of the 
president; the earlier days of her married life, 
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when her husband was congressman and dis- 
trict attorney, seemed to be dearer to her 
than the era when she presided as mistress of 
the White House. He was then “the Major.” 
During the last five or six years, she 
used to go for a drive twice a day, and occa- 
sionally visited the farm in which the presi- 
dent felt so great an interest. Her general 
health was poor but she was able to take 
a special interest in all the household mat- 
ters connected with her home, which was 
doubly endeared to her as the spot where 
her children were born and died, and from 
whence she followed the remains of her 
beloved husband to the cemetery on the hill; : 
from which she in turn was finally borne 
away by tender and lov- 
ing friends. 
Mrs. McKinley was 
much interested in her 
_ younger relatives, and 
they often visited her. 
Her daily life was very 
simple; crocheting or sew- 
ing, seldom spening an idle 
moment. It was indeed 
touching to note the re- 
spectful and sympathetic 
air with which she was 
greeted by all who met 
her as she drove along 
the streets. Working men 
and wealthy citizens alike 
united to do homage to 
the widow of William 
McKinley. 
As I passed by the 
house a few days since, 
I noticed the old fash- 
ioned petunias blooming 
in the great urns on either side of the path, 
and as they swayed in the summer breeze, 
they seemed to speak of the swiftly-fleeting 
hopes and ambitions of the two gentle hearts 
now joined once more in Heavenly bliss. 
That same Sunday, I worshipped in the 
church which they had been accustomed to 
attend, and with which they were connected, 
and here, ‘too, their memory is kept .green; 
for though the fourth pew from the front was 
vacant, there was something in the service 
and bearing of worshippers that told that the 
former occupants of that pew would not soon 
be forgotten. ‘The place seemed fraught with 
cherised memories of an ideal home life. 
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Photo by Clinedinst, Washington, D. C. 
MRS. WILLIAM McKINLEY 
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The McKinley memorial, to be completed 
in September, is a record in enduring stone 
of the love and reverence of the American 
people for the martyred president. It was 
the wish of Mrs. McKinley that she might live 


" to see it completed, but this consolation was 


denied her. .The money for the memorial 
has come mostly in small sums from working 
people, rather than a few large contributions 
from ofr wealthy citizens. The site selected 
for the memorial is a half-mile west of the re- 
ceiving vault where the bodies of the presi- 
dent and his wife now lie, and not far from 
the original McKinley lot in West Lawn 
Cemetery. From this spot there is a beautiful 
view of the lake and general landscape of the 
surrounding country, which is so intimately 
associated with the life and memory of the 
McKinleys. 


* * * 


RECENT letter to the War Depart- 

ment concerning the inefficiency of the 
army officers as horseback riders created quite 
a stir in army circles, and, apropos of this, 
the President has set an example that will, 
perhaps, interest a large number of those 
who have taken their course at the riding 
school at West Point. Everyone knows that 


-President Roosevelt is an enthusiast on the 


subject of horseback riding, and he certainly 
could give army officers and others a practi- 
cal illustration of saddle craft, for his is no 
easy-going jog trot, or gentle prancing before 
the eyes of fair ladies on the parade ground— 
nothing so mild as these exercises would sat- 
isfy the chief executive asa horseman. There 
is a dash and daring about his riding that is 
now familiar to the people in and about Wash- 
ington. To see him in the Capital City, dur- 
ing the summer months, on his big horse, 
clearing the fences, in company with some 
of the foreign diplomats, is a sight worth be- 
holding. It is now facetiously remarked by 
some of the Roosevelt critics, that when the 
President has Secretary Taft trained to clear 
the fences as he. does, the secretary will be 
more emphatically a presidential candidate. 

Automobiles find little favor with the Chief 
Executive when there is a good horse around. 
He also evidently believes in practising what 
he preaches; for he is teaching his sons and 
daughter in the equestrian art, and it looks 
as though they would master the art of horse- 
manship with the same fervor as their father, 
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HE Pullman -was crowded to suffoca- 
tion. There were tourists going to 
Washington, and on to the Jamestown Ex- 
position from all parts of the country. In 
that crowded car there was scarcely a pleas- 
ant face to be seen, except back in Section 
Number One, where a bride and groom were 
on their way to join the bridal brigade 
in its “‘toural” visit to the Capital City. They 
had been shrewd in selecting this rear seat; 
for, as Emerson says, ‘‘All the world loves 
a lover,” and—they will gaze and gap—the 
public. There is nothing on a long journey 
more interesting than to watch the shy move- 
ments and soft whispers of a brand new 
bridal pair, where all unconsciously, sweet 
innocence radiates like virgin sunshine. This 
bride seemed to glory in the flowers on the 
seats and in the white ribbons and gloves— 
a yard long—and all the other tokens of the 
happy event which had ‘‘just occurred.” 
After a while, it became known that in the . 
drawing room an elderly woman was very ill. 
We stopped at one of the stations to call a 
doctor, but a nurse could not be obtained. 
The elderly husband was in despair. A 
crusty old traveler began to grumble because 
his berth was close to the drawing room, and 
“what a horrible night it would be, with a 
sick person probably inoaning all the time.” 
Just at that moment, up jumped the little 
bride—her arms full of beautiful flowers. 
Laying aside her hat trimmed. with white, 
she entered the drawing room, and in a few 
minutes made the suffering woman comfort- 
able. That little act of kindness was the 
“one touch of nature that makes the whole 
world kin,” for in a few minutes and all 
through the day, there was a change ,in the 
facial expression in that car. There was hot 
water, whenever required, without asking, 
and even the crusty old man with side whis- 
kers, who had grumbled, went out to obtain 
some fruit. We all worked under the gen- 
eralship of the little bride, and tried to console 
her lonesome lord. Curiosity was aroused 
to know who this little bride might be, who 
had brought so much comfort to the sick 
woman and proven herself a real daughter. 
She was a congressman’s daughter, refused 
to allow me to use her name, but every- 
one in that car will remember the sweet mis- 
sion performed by the bride with her bouquets 
and her cheery ways, on that dreary ride to 

Washington. 
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ROM the child studying his first lesson 

in history, to Carlyle, propounding his 
tremendous question, “Whence, and Oh, 
Heavens! whither?” there is no human 
being who is not deeply interested in the 
history of the race, and any discovery, any 
research, which throws light on the habits 
of those-who once occupied the land in which 
we live, is eagerly sought. No modern in- 
stitution has contributed more largely to the 
fund of positive information regarding the 
aborigines of America than the Smithso- 





Photo copyrighted by Clinedinst, Washington, D. C. 


A REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE PRESIDENT HURDLE 
JUMPING A STONE WALL 


nian Institute. This is especially true in 
connection with the ancient quarries in and 
around Washington. 

The discovery of fragments of rude stone 
implements, and of the boulders from which 
they were evidently cut, dates back about 
twenty years, though worked stones are so 
common that many of them pass daily through 
the hands of the laborer who breaks stones 
by the wayside for the streets, and it is a sin- 
gular fact that Washington is paved with 
these relics of a race long since passed 
away—claimed by some experts to have 
lived in the District of Columbia long be- 
fore the Indians occupied it. Others are of 
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different opinion as to the great antiquity 
of these objects, but it is a fact that the imple- 
ments found closely resemble those discov- 
ered in Europe, belonging to the paleolithic 
age. 

The life-size group from which the accom- 
panying illustration is made was modeled 
by U. S. J. Dunbar, from drawings pub- 
lished in the works of Hariot and John Smith. 
It was made on the assumption that the 
quarrying in and around Washington was 
done by the Algonquin tribes of the early 
days of the founding of Jamestown; but 
whether these quarries were worked by In- 
dians or a race centuries older, it is believed 
that the process of working the boulders is 
correctly represented in this group. 

The two regions most carefully explored 
in the search for these traces of bygone civili- 
zation, are the bluffs of Piny branch and the 
locality of the new Naval Observatory, on 
the western side of Rock Creek. The 
mode of investigation was the trenching of 
the deposits yielding these manufactured ob- 
jects, and the search showed plainly that 
these marked the sites of ancient quarries, 
or quarry-shops, and the rude implements 
found were evidently merely the rejects which 
would be the natural result of such work 
anywhere. The whole District of Columbia 
abounds with these traces of paleolithic 
man. The investigation also shows that while 
some quarrying had been done’ in other 
places, the aboriginal inhabitants knew just 
where to find the stone best suited to their 
needs; in the bluffs of the Potomac and in 
Rock Creek valley, where the workable 
deposits are more uniform, and better than 
elsewhere. They also understood that though 
the desired material might not be exposed 
on the surface, it could be obtained by dig- 
ging, and traces of ‘extensive quarrying are 
plainly to be seen, and to the eye of the ex- 
pert, the site of the ancient quarry work- 
shops can readily be distinguished from the 
quarries proper. In the former it is often 
noticed that the “failures” and the broken 
tools with which they were made, lie together, 
side by side with the “flakes,” struck off 
in the making process. In digging down, 
places were found where chipped boulders, 
portions of stone, blades and working tools, 
were found, evidently just as they. had been . 
dropped by the hands of those old-time 
workers. 
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A REPRESENTATIVE GROUP OF INDIANS AT THE OLD QUARRY AT HISTORIC ROCK CREEK 
PARK, SEEN IN THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PRESENTED BY W. H. HOLMES 
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The great age of some of these deposits 
is proved by the fact that on inspection the 
roots of oak trees, known to be over 200 
years old, were found to be wrapped around 
and grown through this quarry-shop refuse, 
so that it was evident that the tree consider- 
ably post-dated the quarry. 

The traces of these old-time workings 
are found no lower down, up to the present 
time, than about eleven feet below the sur- 
face, but it is believed that, when deserted, 
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The discoveries that have attracted most 
attention are those at Dunbarton Heights, 
the tract that Mr. Charles Glover hopes 
Congress will buy. This group of old quarries 
and work-shops, is situated on the western 
side of Rock Creek, a quarter of a mile 
north of the new Naval Observatory, and 
a mile and a half southwest of the Piny 
branch site, which is known to many Wash- 
ington people. The quarries are in a nar- 
row, heavily timbered projection of the Ten- 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT INSTRUCTING HIS SON THEODORE IN HURDLE JUMPING 


the quarries were much deeper, as the action 
of wind and weather has carried off, and 
re-arranged large portions of the surface of 
the slopes. 

The method of uncovering these old quar- 
ries is to dig trenches at various intervals, 
where the surface shows that work has been 
done. Thus rejected material, and broken 
tools are revealed, or an occasional ‘‘ pocket” 
is found where considerable shaping had 
been done and where the broken tdols were 
more plentiful; this spot having, evidently, 
been used as a workshop by the ancient 


quearrymen. 


nallytown ridge, above a deep ravine, which 
is a genuine relic of the primeval wilder- 
ness, though within easy reach of the city, 
and already surrounded—at least in theory 
—by plans for suburban avenues, which, in 
a few years, will probably obliterate this 
beauty spot of Nature and memento of what 
the country all around Washington was 
until comparatively recent years. 


* * * 


HE unveiling of the statue of General 
Lawton at Indianapolis, awakened many 
memories concerning the soldier-hero who 
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UNVEILING THE GENERAL LAWTON STATUE AT INDIANAPOLIS. THE GENERAL’S DAUGH- 
TER, MISS LAWTON, UNVEILED THE STATUE OF HER DISTINGUISHED FATHER. PRESI- 
DENT ROOSEVELT AND VICE PRESIDENT FAIRBANKS PARTICIPATING IN THE CEREMONIES 
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lost his life in the Philippines. The ceremony 
was one of more than passing moment;. the 
President’s address made still more clear his 
position on the problems of the day, and was 
adeclaration of widespread interest; but even 
the importance of his words did not shadow 
the feeling of soldierly comradeship which 
was evidenced at the unveiling of this monu- 
ment. Many men were there who had been 
with General Lawton in that last desperate 
struggle in the Philippines, where not only 
there was the human enemy to combat, but 
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the fearful onslaughts of disease and hard- 
ships of life in the tropical jungles had 
to be encountered. Few returned from that 
campaign without some grim reminder of 
what they had passed through. 

As the veil was drawn by the daughter of 
General Lawton, the heroic figure burst into 
view in a blaze of sunlight, with President 
Roosevelt and Vice President Fairbanks 
standing near at hand, paying tribute with 
bared heads to the Indiana soldier who, 
by his loyalty to the Stars and Stripes, in a 
far away clime, added further luster to the 

Soldiers’ Monument’ at Indianapolis. 


Well do I remember bidding General Law- 
ton good-bye when he left for the Philippines. 
I recall the pompadour iron-gray hair, the 
kindly eyes beaming over his spectacles, the 
slightly-stooping shoulders—yet withal a man 
with whom one could associate the character 
of the intrepid warrior in the field, though the 
kindly, gleam of his eye seemed to belie the 
accepted idea of the soldier. In the losses of 
the Philippine war, none stands out with more 
sorrowful prominence than that of General 
Lawton, and it was a beautiful tribute that 
I heard on every side in Indianapolis, from 
many of.the boys who had served in the Phil- 
ippines, as to the undaunted valor of the man 
whose splendid soldierly career was now pre- 
eminently recognized as one of the most 
illustrious of the age. 

The general was something of a joker. It 
was about the time of his leaving that the 
National Magazine was sending out a corre- 
spondent to the Philippines, who was none 
other than the indomitable Peter McQueen, 
now in Central Africa. He is a small-sized 
man, and his locks are scanty. Peter stood 
beside the general’s powerful form, when Law- 
ton reached out and laid a kindly hand on his 
head. ‘‘Well, friend Peter,” he said, ‘there 
won’t be much hair-on that scalp for the 
Filipinos to get hold of—if they lay their 
hands on you.” 

The full significance of those last moments 
at the War Department was not realized until 
afterwards. I remember him hurrying down’ 
the shadowed corridors, and how at the last 
moment he turned his face and passed 
out with a kindly wave of the hand to us whom 
he had left behind. . That was the last I ever 
saw of the valiant hero of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war, but as I stood among the great crowd 
gathered about the stately soldier’s monument, 
the day before the unveiling, the incident of 
that last meeting was vividly recalled. 


* * * 


NE of the most interesting publications 

I know of, called ‘‘The Silver Stand- 
ard,” is issued by the Meriden Brittannia 
Company, under the able editorship of W. G. 
Snow. This little magazine constantly pre- 
sents thrilling glimpses of the past, recording 
many changes which have occurred during 
the past two generations, since 1847, when 
the Rogers Brothers first became known to 
the world through their famous silver’ ware. 
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In the February issue, for instance, we 
find on the front page an engraving of General 
Zachary Taylor, standing by his horse, sword 
in hand and with his chapeau in the other, 
a picture which must have appealed to the 
voters of that time, for this is the reproduc- 
tion of a very old picture. 

“Looping the loop” it seems is not a 
modern amusement after all, for in 1847 
an illustration was published—and is repro- 
duced in The Silver Standard,—showing how 
it was done then and that it was in vogue at 
that time in Paris. 
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The distinguishing feature of The Silver 
Standard—which, by the way, has been pub- 
lished for the past three years—is that it 
presents fascinating old time wood cuts inter- 
spersed with dainty, up-to-date illustrations. 
For instance, two views of the water front 
in New York are shown; one an old time 
view, showing some sailing craft in the har- 
bor, a clump of trees and soldiers drilling 
on the green slope, while the other view de- 
picts New York as it is today, with the masses 
of ‘steam shipping and the lines of sky-scrapers 
“heaving their towers upstairs,” as the French 
man said. There is also a view of old New 
York as she is, and an illustration showing 
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old St. Paul’s church and the sky-scraper 
which has been given the same name in honor, 
probably, of the sacred edifice. We are given 
a glimpse of Lola Montez, on tiptoe, and 
informed that she is a famous dancer, and 
in the text of the same page mention is 
made of Colt’s Pistols in connection with 
the agitating question, ‘‘Are they to be 
made in Mexico?” . 

To my mind, no period in history is more 
picturesque than the eventful days of ‘‘the 
forties.” The more history is studied the 
more interest in this period increases, and 
this little publication will doubtless be pre- 
served for perusal over and over again, and 
as a work of reference by those who read it. 
The paragraphs on John Jacob Astor, John 
B. Gough, and Henry Clay—who had re- 
cently had a silver pitcher presented to him 
—and the headlines announcing that 5000 
miles of railroad have been constructed in 
the United States at an expense of $120,000,- 
ooo, all throw a new light on those times. 
Here we learn that the first railroad built 
in the United States was at Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts, was four miles long and: was com- 
pleted in 1827. 

A note of warning is sounded agains: the 
use of ether for the extraction of teeth, and 
the suggestion is thrown out that pain is an 
aid to recovery, stimulating the nervous sys- 
tem to combat. the injury received. This is 
quite a new view of pain for our ease-loving 
people of today. The writer boldly describes 
the use of ether as ‘“‘intoxication,” and de- 
nounces it. 

Truly one cannot read these little maga- 
zines without being impressed with the force 
of Galileo’s conviction, though in another 
sense, that ‘‘the world does move,” and noth- 
ing emphasizes this more than the mention of 
the works of Charles Dickens as “present- 
day trash, bringing the author thousands of 
unearned dollars for sensational gush.” 


* * * 


HE congressman who will represent the 

Niagara Falls district in the Sixtieth . 
Congress experienced some trouble in secur- 
ing the party classification which he desired? 
He succeeds James W. Wadsworth who served 
nearly twenty years in the House of Repre- | 
sentatives, and whose defeat for re-election 
was one of the most notable incidents of the 
contest at the polls in November. It was his 
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attitude on the meat inspection bill which 
caused Mr. Wadsworth to lose his seat. Con- 
gressman Wadsworth had held the office so 
long that it seemed a part of the numerous 
possessions of the Wadsworth family. In 
1904, he received 34,000 votes as against 
19,000 cast for his Democratic opponent. 
In consequence of the sentiment against him 
in his district, owing to his attitude in the 
beef controversy, independent Republicans 
placed Mr. Porter in nomination by petition, 
and he was endorsed by the Democrats and 
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bor during the Civil War. The present con- 
gressman was born at Niagara Falls in. 1853, 
and like Mr. Wadsworth, is a graduate of 
Yale. He served in the New York Assembly 
in 1886 and 1887, and introduced the first 
bill for the “‘harnessing” of Niagara, but it 
is as an historian rather than as a politician 
that he has been best known heretofore. He 
has written a history of the Niagara Falls 
region, has taken a leading part in marking 
historic spots, and knows every foot of the 
historic ground of his native section. Mr. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AT HIS DESK. THE LATEST AND ONE OF THE BEST PICTURES 
OF THE PRESIDENT 


by the Independence League. Mr. Porter 
received 26,000 votes as against only 20,000 
cast for Mr. Wadsworth, and he claims that 
at least fifty per cent. of his vote was Repub- 
lican. He has always been a Republican, 
and is to be classified as such in the directory 
of the Sixtieth Congress. He wishes to vote 
with the Republicans in caucus, but for a 
time feared that he might be ‘“‘marooned” 
by the party leaders. 

Representative-Elect Porter’s father, Col- 
onel Peter A. Porter, was kilied at Cold Har- 


Porter is of Mayflower ancestry, being a de- 
scendant of John and Priscilla Alden, and 
his wife, who was Miss Alice A. Taylor, is 
descended from “Elder” Brewster of May- 
flower fame. 
eee RTE: 

EW days pass at the Executive Office in 

Washington that the President does not 
have his favorite heliotrope on his desk, but 
the American Beauty roses have steadily 
persisted for first place in the President’s 
work room at Washington, in recent days. 
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NE of the almost sensational revelations 
in the collation of government statistics 
is the remarkable growth of electrical indus- 
tries. The radical innovations in electrical 
devices for general use are fascinating phases 
of recent commercial growth. The value of 
the output of 128 establishments, engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of electrical 
equipments, is now estimated at $20,000,000. 
When one stops to consider that all this has 
come about in twenty years—the wonders of 
modern progress may be realized. 
The amount of telephonic apparatus manu- 


ee 
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SENATOR HANSBROUGH THINKING OF THE WHEAT 
FIELDS OF DAKOTA 


factured in 1905 was over $15,000,000, which 
is regarded as one of the results of the estab- 
lishment of rural free delivery, for it is esti- 
mated now that every farmer has his telephone 
as a matter of course, and as a necessity rather 
than a luxury. 

Telegraphic apparatus is, for the first time 
in its history, showing a falling off of nearly 
a half-million dollars in the year 1905, as 
compared with 1900, so it may be concluded 
that, to a large extent, the telephone is sup- 
planting this electrical means of communica- 
tion. Aside from this, all electrical appliances 
are on the increase, and the electrical power, 


generated by gas, has reached the tremendous 
proportion represented by $22,000,000 in- 
vested in electric motors alone in a year; which 
is twice as much as that expended in dyna- 
mos. This represents a horse power of over 
678,000. 

These are the kind of facts which the rep- 
resentatives of foreign governments all over 
the world are eager to learn, and of which 
they are now making a careful study. Not 
less than twelve representatives of official gov- 
ernments were in Washington last month, col- 
lecting data for the purpose of exploiting in- 
dustrial operations in their own countries, 
and they all seemed to agree that nothing was 
more potent in the development of American 
institutions than the question of cheap and 
efficient electrical power. 

Co ee 
HERE have been lively times about the 
Post Office Department in regard to the 
new Canadian postal regulation requiring all 
periodicals in the United States to pay one 


' cents for every four ounces of matter. This 


decision was reached by Canada _be- 
cause of the fact that by equal interchange 
of mail matter, as provided for by the former 
arrangement, the American publications were 
flooding the country with second-class matter, 
whereas the Canadian government was send- 
ing very little matter to this side. On the 
face of it, of course, it appeared inequitable, 
but the precipitate action caused a consider- 
able stir. While the ruling will, to some ex- 
tent, lessen the interchange of periodicals be- 
tween the two countries, the feeling is that 
the English-Canadian publications will be 
given a protection that will enable them to 
build up Canadian and English periodical 
literature, so that they will get the full bene- 
fit of this protective tariff,—so to speak. 
This new regulation is especially advan- 
tageous to English publications, which were 
heretofore working at a disadvantage caused 
by the prevalence of American periodicals— 
as the English government up to that time 
had provided no second-class pound rates. 
Now English publications can be delivered 
in Canada at about one-fourth the price of 
those from the United States, but the Ameri- 
can people, whether on this side or that of 
the border, have a way of securing what read- 
ing matter they want, and postal regulations 
are, after all, subject to the demands of pub- 
lic service, and it is believed that the arrange- 
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ment will finally be adjusted satisfactorily 
for all concerned. There is a marked de- 
termination on the part of the Canadians to 
develop a distinctive national spirit, especially 
in the great, growing provinces of the West, 
and the outcome of this resolution wil! be 
watched with keen interest. 


holding good, it seems. The senator looked 
the part of a typical American, attired in his 
slouch hat and good substantial shoes—on a 
glance at the latter, I once more meditated on 
the mystery of “why they call him ‘Gum 
Shoe Bill,” and came to the conclusion that 
it must be the quiet way in which he goes 
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MAGNIFICENT PALACE IN WHICH PEDRO ALVARADO RESIDES. . NOW THE RICHEST MAN 
IN MEXICO, BUT WAS ONCE A POOR MINER. HE STRUCK A BONANZA IN THE SIDE OF 
AN UNKNOWN HILL IN PARRAL, MAKING HIM A MILLIONAIRE AT THE AGE OF THIRTY-SIX 


ACATION activities will have much to 

do with molding the trend of legisla- 
tion at Washington in the Sixtieth Congress. 
It seems that one cannot go anywhere but 
what some member of Congress is there also, 
looking for information. - At Vancouver, I 
bade Senator William Stone of Missouri bon 
voyage, after he had set his face toward the 
Orient. He has all the enthusiasm of a 
youth obeying the injunction to “go West, 
young man”—the wisdom of which is still 


about obtaining results, while, others are still 
thinking of making a beginning. He was 
accompanied on this tour by his wife and 
daughter, and they are planning to visit Al- 
aska, on the return trip, as the senator has 
a mine there in which he is interested, and 
he wishes to find out what it is worth. 
During the coming session, when the sena- 
tor from Missouri rises in his seat, and talks 
of matters in the Orient or in Alaska, his 
colleagues will understand that they are lis- 
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tening to one who knows whereof he speaks; 
for ‘“‘he has been there.” 

As he boarded the steamer Empress, en 
route for the Orient, Senator Stone was prob- 
ably impressed with the fact that something 
ought to be done in the way of developing 
American merchant marine; for he expects 
to return home over a subsidized Japanese 
line which is now taking a prominent part 
in exploiting the commerce of the Pacific. 

ee Ste ee 
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“In meeting great world problems, there 
are two important factors that always count,” 
said he, ‘“‘and they are racial and economic.” 

These words give the clue to his investi- 
gations. 

Congressman Towne is still known as 
Senator Towne, for he served a brief term 
in the Senate for Minnesota before his elec- 
tion to the House of Representatives from 
one of the New York districts. He has a 





VER since my return 

from Mexico, I have 
been hoping to receive a 
photograph of Pedro Al- 
varado and his family. 
Those who have visited 
Chihuahua, always fee 
an interest in this patri- 
otic home-loving Mexican 
whose passionate love’ for 
his family and native town 
has always evoked admir- 
ation. He is worth mill- 
ions, but he says that his 
little family is the greatest 
wealth he can ever hope 
to possess. He is grow- 
ing more and more ap- 
preciative of Americans 
as his acquaintance with 
them enlarges, but his 
confidential man is a Ger- 
man. He carries the sil- 
ver from his mine in the 
same carriage in which 
he drives out with his 
motherless little family. 
The fabulous millions 
which he has been offered 
for his mine is of no 
concern to the man who 














has never been outside 
the province in which he 
was born and reared. 


Courtesy of Leslie’s Weekly. 


ONLY PHOTOGRAPH EVER TAKEN OF ALVARADO, THE MEXICAN 
MULTI-MILLIONAIRE, AND HIS THREE SONS, THE ELDEST OF 


WHOM CAN REMEMBER WHEN HIS FATHER WAS A POOR MINER 


* * * 


N British Columbia I also met Congress- 

man W. A. Towne of New York, duly at- 
tired in a steamer cap and freighted with 
“plenty o’ readin’,” as our country cousins 
say when they see the city visitor arriving. 

Mr. Towne is also on a quest for more in- 
formation in connection with his work as a 
national legislator. 


stately way of saying things, but his words 
are always forcible and incisive, and he is 
acknowledged to be one of the leading ora- 
tors on the Democratic side. He has cer- 
tainly gone far afield for more information 
to add to the picturesqueness of the perora- 
tions for which he is noted, and the fact of 
his undertaking this long journey in quest 
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of knowledge is proof positive of his determi- 
nation to make a thorough investigation of 
world problems. 

Something of the strength of his convic- 
tions was apparent in the heartiness of his 
handgrasp as he bade me good-bye on the 
streets of Vancouver, as he was about to 
emulate Mr. Bryan’s example in “seeing 
things” on the other side. 


* * * 


ES, I was in Seattle just long enough to 
catch the Seattle ‘“‘spirit.”” No sooner 
was the ink dry on the Washington hotel regis- 
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have been added since I saw it last, and every 
one is a busy artery of activity. There seems 
to be no limitation to the development of 
business in Seattle, and I had not-been there 
an hour before it was deeply impressed upon 
me that the city was destined to have 300,000 
inhabitants at the opening of the exposition. 
It seems almost incomprehensible that such 
figures can be attained, when you look back 
over the few years, and remember the time 
when a handful of settlers took up their abode 
on the point opposite, intending to locate a 
town. The Indians told them there was a 
better site “over yonder,” pointing out the 








PICTURESQUE BIT OF SHORE LINE ON LAKE WASHINGTON. GROUNDS OF THE ALASKA 
YUKON-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


ter, than I was impressed with the fact that 
the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition would 
be held in 1909. A visit to the new exposi- 
tion grounds was made at once with Director 
General Nadeau, and the president of the 
exposition, Mr. Marmaduke. Every time I 
visit this marvelous City of the Sound, my 
wonderment increases at its tremendous 
growth, as one of the modern miracles of 
Progress. Terrace after terrace of streets 


present location where the red soil soon turned 
into real gold. The town was located—lo- 
cated to grow and expand. 

The Seattle spirit has been well defined by 
Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
Yarnell, as “‘everybody doing the right thing 
at the right time.” When Director General 
Nadeau casually retorted to an interruption 
in his address regarding the proposed expo- 
sition, as to how long it would require to raise 
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the money required, ‘‘It can be raised in one 
day among the people of his city,” he did not 
realize that he was speaking the literal truth; 
for the $650,000 was actually contributed in 
one day. The slogan went forth, ‘Every- 
body helps!” so it will go down in the tradi- 
tions of this marvelous city, how in one day, 
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The site of the exposition is one of the-most 
beautiful evet adapted for this purpose. Oc- 
cupying a stately peninsula, reaching out into 
the beautiful waters of Washington Lake— 
a large inland body of fresh water—near the 
University grounds, the natural foliage and 
advantages of the place will lend themselves 








ALASKA- 








YUKON-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


between sunrise and sunset, this large sum 
was subscribed. The whistles blew at noon- 
time in unison that day, as a reminder of what 
was “doing.” The old-time town meeting 


spirit of New England prevailed, and every- 
body helped, no matter how small the sub- 
scription, while Will Parry kept his slogan, 
“Everybody Helps,” strung to concert pitch. 


admirably to picturesque treatment. On June 
first, the work was formally begun, but pre- 
vious to that I was present at the test of the 
acoustic qualities of the natural amphitheater, 
which seems as perfect an audience chamber, 
as any speaker could desire, hollowed by 
the hand of Nature out of the side of the hill, 
fringed by a primeval forest. An_ orator, 
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standing on the rostrum below, merely speak- 
ing in an ordinary tone of voice, can easily 
be heard by 15,000 people. The background 
of the speaker’s platform was a huge mass 
of solid green foliage, while on each side are 
trees reaching up 200 feet in height, a typi- 
cal bit of Puget Sound landscape. Nothing 
could have been more interesting than the 
test made by Mr. Nadeau, when he stood on 
the platform designed for the speakers and 
declared in a conversational tone “here will 
be held one of the greatest expositions. ever 
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hands could equal this natural amphitheater. 

Crossing the University grounds, we saw 
the students vigorously at work in the imi- 
tation “surveys,” and if there is a plat of 
ground within a radius of twenty miles which 
has not been surveyed by these embryo en- 
gineers, it is inaccessible to mortal foot, for 
they seem to have run their lines in every 
available spot. A 

Down on the shores of the lake was a boat 
house, and the placid waters of the lake were 
dotted with sail craft. All around the shore, 
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known on the Pacific Coast.” Then he raised 
his voice to a Ciceronian or Demosthenic roar, 
and the air fairly cracked with the sound, as 
it came to us, although we were standing fully 
600 feet away. This place is considered one 
of the most remarkable examples of its kind 
known in the world, being one of the few nat- 
ural amphitheaters where a speaker out of 
doors can easily be heard by an audience of 
from 10,000 to 20,000 people, comfortably 
seated and shaded from. the sun. What a 
superlative Chautauqua auditorium this would 
furnish; for as “the groves were God’s first 
temples,” sono structure made by human 


and reaching far into the distance, were beau- 
tiful homes. 

Seattle is a city to be envied of all the world 
for its water supply. Here, too, people dwell 
in the enjoyment of rare good health, for they 
know no such thing as inertia.. Though the 
climate is one of many rainy days, yet the 
citizens welcome and thrive upon the “dry” - 
mists, In fact, there does not seem to be 
anything lacking for superlative comfort for 
the present and large hopes for the future to 
the citizens of Seattle. The exposition held 
on the University hillside will be indeed worthy 


of the young Giant City of the West. 























WAR ON -THE WORLD’S WIRES 


LITTLE-KNOWN “ARMIES” AND “NAVIES” MAINTAINED TO 
DEAL WITH ENEMIES OF THE TELEGRAPH AND CABLE 


By W. G. 


HAT we may communicate at will with 

the remotest corners of the earth is 
so familiar a fact that we never stay to pon- 
der the more curious details. The land lines 
criss-cross the sky in our great cities, follow 
the railroads, climb the mountains, and 
shoot over prairie and through forest to the 
ocean. You can hardly escape them where 
ever you go. Their red-gold glint allures 
the Mobanji cannibals of the Haute Congo. 
Or climb 12,345 feet above sea level to weird 
Titicaca in Peru, the loftiest of the World’s 
lakes, and you may flash a message thence 
to New York or Chicago. 

The camel caravans of the Sahara; the 
kangaroos and ““‘black-fellows” of Austra- 
lia’s Dead Heart; the elephants of Mala- 
yan jungles, and the nomad Monguls of the 
Great Gobi Desert of Central Asia,—all 
are familiar with these nerves of the world’s 
trade. 

Less familiar, perhaps, are the deep sea 
cables, yet their circuit is no less daring. 
The coasts of the continents are fairly fes- 
tooned with them. At least twelve swing 
over ocean abysses between the Old World 
and the New. There are three from Land’s 
End in England, to Lisbon; three from 
Spain to Brazil; two from Gibraltar to Alex- 
andria, in Egypt; four down the Red Sea 
from Suez. to Aden; three across the Indian 
Ocean from Aden to Bombay; two from 
Madras across the Bay of Bengal to Penang, 
and thence on by the Straits of Malacca 
to Sumatra, Java, Australia, and New Zeal- 
and. 

Even the cable map of the China Sea, 
Formosa Strait and the Yellow Sea now 
compares favorably with that of the Gulf 
of Mexico. In short these carriers of hun- 
dreds of millions of the world’s messages, 
trade and personal, total 740,000 miles of 
land wires and 173,000 nautical miles of 
cable. 


Fitz-Gerald 


Now if the establishing of these at pro- 
digious cost (the capital of the Western 
Union alone is $125,000,000) was a mon- 
ument of pioneer daring, engineering skill 
and rare science, their maintenance is a 
business calling for thoroughly equipped ar- 
mies and fleets of ships with all the weapons 
That modern telegraphy can suggest. 

Were it not for these forces we should 
gradually drift back to the condition of 
things prevailing when Morse was sending 
his first message in 1844. And that is 
surely unthinkable in these days of wonders, 
when the British House of Commons in 
Westminster and our own House of Rep- 
resentatives in Washington actually play 
chess by cable, exchanging moves in thirteen 
seconds. 

To ensure such miracles of human skill, 
the great cable companies must employ 
whole fleets of ships—huge ocean-going craft 
of a distinct type manned by seaman-elec- 
tricians, to whom the ocean floor is as fa- 
miliar as the prairie to a land surveyor. 
With thousands of messages a day flashing 
back and forfh between Wall Street, Lon- 
don, and Paris time is indeed money, and: 
a cable break may be a thousand miles 
from land. ; 

For just such an emergency is the Anglo- 
American Company’s ‘‘Minia” kept. —one of 
the racing cable-ambulances of the deep sea. 
She is capable of paying out five hundred 
miles of new cable coiled in mighty tanks, or 
repairing one in an ocean abyss two miles 
deep. The magic coated wire is paid out 
from powerful machines on the main deck; 
and there are whole batteries of grapnels 
for fishing up broken ends. 

How the people on shore, maybe 2,000 
miles from the “fault,” can tell the ‘‘Minia’s” 
captain just where he will find the break 
at a certain spot far deep in the pathless 
ocean is one of electricity’s marvels. And 
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not less --wonderful is the conversation the 
“‘Minia” will keep up with both continents, 
assuring them at length the injury. is now 
made good and they can “go ahead.” 
The enemies of the cable are not many. 
One of the chief causes of “faults” are the 
anchors which careless fishing vessels let 
drag on the ocean’s bed. The teredos or 
marine animal-borers’ too, are responsible 


for many costly expeditions of the cable ships, _ 


for they eat industtiously into the outer 
covering and finally lay bare the wire. 

These queer little creatures are found 
principally off the coast of Ireland, and 
eat enough gutta percha in the year to con- 
. vert themselves into good tennis-balls. Then 

shipwrecks frequently foul a cable and ren- 
der it useless for the time being. Not long 
since part of the cable between- Para and 
Cayenne was brought up for inspection, 
and many fish teeth were found sticking 
inf the gutta percha. They were apparently 
those of sharks and saw-fish. Even whales 
have often been entangled by sub-marine 
cables. 

A curious example of this was found in 
the Persian Gulf. A sudden jerky strain 
seemed to indicate to the repairers ‘‘rocks 
engaged.” You may judge of their aston- 
ishment when the dead body of an enor- 
mous cachalot rose to the surface, inextric- 
ably tangled in the cable lines. 


* * * 


The enemies of the land-lines, however, 
are far more numerous and formidable. No 
better example exists than the marvellous 
wire that runs for four thousand miles through 
Eastern and Western nations from London 
to Teheran, the Capital of Persia. This is 
the famous Indo-European system, and a 
word about its route may be interesting. 
It slips away from London to Lowestoft on 
the Suffolk coast of England, and then runs 
under the North Sea to Emden, on the 
‘German coast. 

' Then straight across the German Empire 
to the Russian frontier, and by Warsaw 
and Rowno to Odessa and the Black Sea. 
From here the line passes through the Crimea 
to the Straits of Kertch, across which three 
short sub-marine cables make connection. 
From this point the line runs along the north- 
eastern coast of the Black Sea, through 
‘wild mountains and dense forests to Tiflis 
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in the Caucasus. From this remote city 
the wire strikes south, passing over a for- 
midable range of desolate mountains and 
arid wastes to the Russo-Persian frontier 
at Djoulfa. 

From this point the line runs across the 
desert to Tabriz, Persia’s old capital, and 
then on to Teheran: Now the difficulties 
of maintaining this vast system are at once 
obvious. At certain times of the year re- 
pairing armies set forth and are obliged to 
hew their way through dense forests, occa- 
sionally fighting sharp skirmishes with bands 
of nomad robbers who may have stolen 
great lengths of the wire, and cut down the 
poles for firewood. 

In stormy weather falling trees are a fre- 
quent source of total interruption; and 
even the great flights of wild geese will often 
cause contacts. The most disturbing cause 
of interruption on the Persian wire, how- 
ever, is what is locally called “‘reifis,”’ a 
severe form of hoar-frost. This collects on 
the wires and sometimes forms a sheet of 
ice from one wire to the other. Then when 
oscillation is set up by a high wind, the 
wires are torn down altogether. 

In Persia proper much wilful damage 
has to be contended with. The insulators 
offer an irresistible mark for the Persian’s 
skill with the rifle; and wandering troops 
of irregular cavalry work great havoc to 
the line by shattering the insulators with 
their big round bullets. 

In Northern Maine it is said the black 
bears sometimes climb the posts and break 
off the insulators; and in Norway and 
California woodpeckers are a serious source 
of annoyance to the companies. In the former 
country a very large variety of bird, deceived 
by the buzzing sound emitted from the 
wires, concludes there is a nest of insects 
inside the pole. Accordingly he sets to 
work and picks large holes in the supports, 
even piercing them through and through, 
only to discover that all his work has been 
in vain. 

In California the green woodpeckers use 
the red cedar telegraph posts as storehouses, 
boring holes at the top and filling them 
with acorns against the day of starvation. 
In the Malay Peninsula, India, and Africa, 
the companies are at their wits’ end to know 
how to stop the depredations of elephants, 
who take malicious delight in curling their 
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trunks about the poles and dragging them 
clean out of the earth, tearing down miles 
of wire in the process. 

Only the other day a case was reported 
by the telegraphists of the Uganda Railroad 
in British East Africa, where three magni- 
ficent giraffes were found dead underneath 
the telegraph wire, which had evidently 
strangled them. It is thought they must 
have fled in frenzy from a lion, or some 
other enemy. 

It seems a considerable descent from ele- 
phants and giraffes to ants, yet these tiny 
creatures are even more formidable foes to 
the telegraph than the largest of animals. 
In tropical countries the termites or white 
ants fairly riddle and devour wooden posts 
in an incredibly short time. -Rubbing the 
timber with creosote oil palliates this se- 
rious nuisance, but the only possible way 
to absolutely prevent this destruction is 
to replace the wooden telegraph posts by 
iron ones, costly as this is. 

The Japanese wires suffer from a certain 
spider which hangs its immense web from 
pole to pole, thereby causing a serious dis- 
turbance, especially in the morning, when 
the webs are heavy with dew. 

Other enemies are wasps that build their 
nests between the wires or near the insula- 
tors, and minute plants that grow upon the 
poles. Near Rio de Janeiro indeed the connec- 
tion is frequently stopped altogether through 
a parasitic plant that takes root in the poles 
from seed dropped by birds. The small 
boy, too, is a very serious enemy; and in 
Belgium it has been thought expedient to 
use insulators of a dull gray, such as is not 
easily visible, so that boys may not be tempt- 
ed to throw stones at them. 

Savage tribes are perhaps the most seri- 
ous hindrance of all. On the ‘Macdonald 
line” in Western Australia the blacks were 
ingeniously made acquainted with the power 
of the telegraph by giving them powerful 
electric shocks direct from the wires. Need- 
less to say, they would never afterwards 
touch them, much as they needed the metal. 
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Mention of Australia reminds me of the 
infinite risk and hardship attending repair 
work in the burning interior of that island 
continent. Here every inch of wire, most 
of the poles, and all supplies, have to be. 
taken across a waterless desert so burning 
hot that thermometers will burst and pork 
melt in the brine. Morover the natives 
harass the repair gang continually, stealing 
supplies, threatening their finished work, and 
rigging up the insulators as spear-heads to 
use when their own boomerangs are not up 
to the occasion. 

In the same region floods and high winds 
are a terrible drawback at certain time of 
the year. In South Africa, too, the natives 
attempt to steal the wires for the purpose 
of making bracelets, nose rings and other 
ornaments. This has been prevented in cer- 
tain cases by the repair gangs carrying along 
a supply of cheaper and more attractive 
wire wherewith to buy. off the tribesmen and 
their women. 

Nor must we forget native prejudices in 
speaking of the enemies of the telegraph. 
The Northern Telegraph Company of Den- 
mark had a curious experience of this when 
laying their lines inland in China. There 
are, of course, no burial grounds in the Ce- 
lestial Empire, each family making a sep- 
ulchere for itself upon its own premises. 
And dead ancestors are so revered that 
even a shadow cast upon the grave is looked 
upon as an unnecessary insult which cannot be 
tolerated. 

Now when the Danes began to put up 
poles for their wires, the shadows were sure 
at some time of the day to fall upon the 
grave of some man’s ancestor. And so there 
were constant disputes between workmen 
and natives, and the enterprise was very 
seriously interrupted for some months. It 
required nearly a year of diplomacy and 
bribery before the Chinese were convinced 
that the long, regular, narrow shadows cast 
by the telegraph poles would not seriously 
interfere with the comfort of their dead 
and gone relatives, 
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OUR ‘HEAVENLY GIFT” 
By M. F. 


EN say the tree of Liberty 
Shows fissures, deep and wide, that wax 
Within its trunk,—that destiny 
Has marked it for her woodsman’s axe. 
They point to moss-grown wood that strewn 
Around the ground, profusely lies, 





When storms assailing might have shown. 
“‘A noble tree—but one that dies” 

Men say. Perchance, a careless knife 

Has pruned when spring-time sap did flow— 
(No wilful hand has sought its life—) 

Or, one-time gardener thought to grow 

A finer fruit—engrafting tried, 

Perchance, and failed—unknowing brought 

A blight, that glorious hope belied 

Of skillful hand which faithful wrought. 


In legends told of Druid folk, 
We read of sacred mistletoe; 
That found upon beloved oak— 
| 

| 





They cut with reverential show 
And cherished well as ‘‘Heavenly Gift.” 
They gave ‘‘All Heal” for-fitting name— 
Believed ‘it virtue had to lift, 
For those who then in trouble carne, 
All weary weights of pain and care. 
And if thus doomed our National tree, 
May we discern a trust to bear-- 
A sacred trust that’s grown to free 
Each wronged one—now ours to claim, 
And hold, and use—a gift Divine; 
As ancient priests of lasting fame | 
Healed by their cherished, holy vine. 




















Synopsis — This beautiful story was begun in the National Magazine for May. It consists of a series of letters 
written by the young lady Virginia, while she was visiting at Arlington House, to her mother at home. The first install- - 
ment contained the letters concerning the trip to Arlington House, telling of an accident that befell the chaise on the trip 


and how a gallant Captain Worthington came to the rescue. 


She tells in another letter of her reception by Mr. and Mrs. 


Custis at Arlington House; of the rides and drives, of the viewing of family portraits, heirlooms, etc., but through it all 
the gallant Captain Worthington is not forgotten. The second installment starts with the third letter written by Virginia 
to her mother, and tells of the visits with General Lafayette _ his son, of dinner parties and receptions—both at Arling- 


ton House and in Washington: of a visit to President and M 


rs. Adams at the White House, and there is plainly seen a 


growing attachment between Virginia and Captain Worthington. The present and last installment of the story starts 


with the fifth letter written by Virginia to her mother. 


CHAPTER V. 


Arlington, October 20, 1824. 

This letter, mother dear, will be quite unlike 
any that I have written you, and you will be 
greatly surprised over what I have to tell. 

I don’t know where to begin or what to say, 
it is all so new and strange and wonderfully 
delightful and beautiful. I am so dazed that 
I can’t remember when I wrote you last. 

But never mind. I will just tell you of yes 
terday, for that is the day that will forever 
stand out from all the others. The day when 
I wakened up to the knowledge that I am 
blessed among women; that I am rich and 
happy in the love of the noblest of men. It 
seems so strange that he should care for me, 
and how. can I ever return this beautiful love 
and devotion? 

I wonder if I can make you understand all 
that happened yesterday. Captain Worthing- 
ton says that he felt in honor bound not to tell 
me of his love until he had an answer to the 
letter he wrote father several days ago. 

There! That reminds me that this letter will 
not be such a surprise to you after all, for that 
letter must have réached father, and also one 
from Cousin Mary that Harry tells me he 
asked her to write in his behalf. So you and 
father know all about the great gift that has 
come to your daughter, and it only remains for 
me to tell you how I came to find out about it 
before the time. 


Yesterday—yes, it was only yesterday—al- 
though it seems much longer, General Lafay- 
ette and his son went over to Washington to 
spend the day with the President. So Cap- 
tain Worthington was left free, so he said, to 
devote himself to me, and of course, we went 
fora ride inthe park. It was another of those 
perfect autumn days that have followed each 
other all this glorious month. Cousin Mary 
came out to see us mount and start off, saying 
that she envied us the joy of riding under the 
grand old trees that are now brilliant with their 
autumn tints. We did exclaim a good deal at 
first over the charm of it all, but we soon grew 
quiet and subdued, for we knew that it was 
likely to be our last ride together. And the 
Captain talked a.good deal about his plans for 
the future, when his duties as aide to General 
Lafayette would be ended, and he told me that 
he should take advantage of his first leave of 
absence to visit Wyndham. 

We took a long ride, and as Captain Worth- 
ington assisted me to dismount at the great 
block in front of the mansion, he said: ‘*‘ When- 
ever you are at leisure you will find me in the 
little waiting-room.” 

This little room has been our favorite place 
of meeting whenever we wished to enjoy a 
quiet talk together. 1 always write my letters 
here, and it has grown to be the dearest place 
in the house to me. I found Cousin Mary 
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busy giving out stores to the servants, and 
Mary deep in her morning lessons. So I was 
not long in finding my way to the dear little 
room. As I entered, Captain Worthington 
said: ‘‘Excuse me for a few moments, for 
I am putting the finishing touches ‘o a little 
memento of our visit, that Mr. Custis has 
given me permission to trace on this 
window.” 

I wonder if I have told you that one of the 
Captain’s accomplishments is tracing on glass. 
He has made some lovely things for me. 

My curiosity.led me at once to the window, 
where, to my surprise, I found a delicate and 
beautifully carved picture of two rings inter- 
locked together, and he was cutting a wee ini- 
tial within each ring. It needed only a glance 
to show me that one was that old ring of grand- 
mother’s that I always wear, and the other a 
small diamond ring, the Captain has told me, 
was very precious to him, because it had be- 
longed to his own mother. 

I said, “That is beautifully done. But 

.what a queer fancy to carve them there. Why 
have you done it ?” 

He did not answer me in words, but sim 
ply turned and looked into my eyes, for I was 
standing close beside him, and then something 
wonderful happened, for, like a sudden flash, 
everything was made clear and I felt a great 
wave of joy sweeping overme. My eyes must 
have spoken for me, for his face became as 
radiant as my own, and he bent over and 
kissed me. So, without a spoken word, we 
came to know that we belonged to each other. 

After a while we had a long, quiet talk, and 
Harry (he is not to be Captain Worthington 
to me any longer) told me of his letter to 
father, and that he had felt that he ought 
not to speak to me until the answer came. 

I said, ‘‘ You did not speak, you only looked: 
and some way the look told me everything.” 

I found that he had talked with Cousin Ma- 
ry and had her approval, so now we only wait 
for the letter from home, which is sure to add 
your consent and blessing to our already full 
cup of joy. 

O, mother, you will be delighted with Harry. 
He is so noble and good and kind, and father 
will find such satisfaction in his high ideals, his 
lofty patriotism and his good common sense. 
He looks at everything just in the right way. 
Only think what a help he can be to my 
brothers. His influence will always be on the 
side of all that is good and true. 
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He is an ideal soldier, and I must tell you a 
secret, that Cousin Mary said was I not to tell 
any one, but you and father now have a right 
to know it. The Secretary of War told Mr. 
Custis the other day, that a promotion to the 
head of a regiment would be given Captain 
Worthington as soon as his duty as aide to 
General Lafayette was over. But I am not 
going to write any more until the home letters 
come. Harry has to go to Baltimore on busi- 
ness for the General tomorrow. He says that 
he will hurry back as fast as a swift horse can 
bring him, but I am to open and read father’s 
letter if it comes, as it surely will, while he is 
away. 

Now, there is just one thing more that I 
must tell you. We had fully resolved, before 
we left this little room yesterday, that no word 
was to be said to the friends here until after the 
home letters came. We felt that it was due to 
to you and father, so we decided to act just as 
if nothing happened. And I am sure I tried 
to, but when I went into Cousin Mary’s room 
to ask her something about my dress, she 
looked at me and said: ‘‘Why, Virginia?” 
And then she put her arms about me and told 
me how pleased she was over my happiness, 
and by dinner time everyone in the house had 
loaded us with congratulations. General La- 
fayette kissed me, and called me ‘“‘a blessed 
woman.” Still, mother, there is nothing set- 
tled. No promises will be given until we 
have your and father’s approval. 

Your happy, happy, 
VIRGINIA. 


VI. 


Arlington, October 23, 1824. 

Dear Mother—I am writing because Cousin 
Mary has made me realize that you will be 
feeling troubled and anxious. Still I do not 
believe that my letter will bring you relief. I 
never could keep anything from you, and if I 
write you will know how crushed and broken- 
hearted Iam. Only think! Three days ago 
I wrote you such a happy letter, and now all 
the joy in my heart has been killed by father’s 
letter. It came only a few hours after Harry 
had started for Baltimore, and I brought it up 
here that I might read it in this little room that 
is now so full of tender associations. I read 


it over twice before I could take in its full 
meaning. And when I did realize it I must 
have fainted, for Cousin Mary found me lying 
on the floor, with the open letter in my hand. * 
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She was so alarmed lest something awful had 
happened at home that she read the letter. 
Then she had me carried to my bed, and O, 
she has been so tender and kind and so wise 
in her advice. 

I suppose that father did not mean to be 
cruel, and he had no idea that I would ever 
see his letter; for he not only withheld his con- 
sent, but he forbade Harry speaking to me of 
his love. But you see it all turned out so dif- 
ferent; and the one thing I am thankful for 
is, that the letter came while Harry was away; 
for he must never know how I have suffered; 
and by the time he comes I shall, with Cousin 
Mary’s help, be able to meet him calmly, and 
prepare him for what he has to endure before 
he sees father’s letter. 

When you receive my happy letter; the last 
bright, joyful letter you will ever receive from 
your heart-broken daughter; you will under- 
stand, and you can make father comprehend 
that in any case I would have had to know 
about his letter. 

How cruel, and bitterly hard it all seems! 
How can father look at it as he does? Surely 
he loves you and can realize how desolate life 
would be without you. And yet he seemed 
to think nothing of asking Harry to put me 
quite out of his life. 

Of course I have long known that there had 
been a tragedy in our family; for you had to 
tell me in order to explain some things that 
father did and said. And, oh! I felt so sorry 
for him. But I thought it was all a thing of the 
past, and never dreamed that its dark shadow 
would cloud my life. I cannot believe that it 
is right, but I know father too well to have any 
hope that he will ever see it in any other light. 

But, mother, you will believe that Harry is 
everything that is noble, and I shall love him 
always. Poor mother! You will have a sad 
time trying to believe that father is doing right, 
while your heart will be full of sorrow for me. 
I can’t write any more now. Don’t worry. I 
am going to be brave and strong, and I will 
write again as soon as I have seen and talked 
with Harry. I cannot bring myself to send 
any message to father, but you will doubtless 
let him read this letter. O! mother, I wish 
you were here. I need you. Still it helps me 
to know that you love me. And even if my 
heart is too heavy for me to know the joy of 
having such a mother, yet I am your own 
loving daughter. 

VIRGINIA. 


_ justify one man in killing another. 
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VIi. 


Arlington, October 25, 1824. 


Dear Mother— Your sweet lettér has helped 
us both very much. I prize it most of all for 
the comfort it has given Harry. He has been 
so self-contained, brave and manly, so that if 
it were possible, I love him more than before 
this trouble came upon us. He needs comfort, 
for he has the bitterness of feeling that his own 
father’s act brought this sore trouble to us. 
Yes, it must be true, although I never believed 
before, that the sins of a father are visited upon 
his children. But was this a sin? Doesn’t 
father think it all right to fight a duel ? 

Harry doesn’t think that any circumstances 
But I re- 
member hearing father say that only by hold- 
ing a man’s life of less value than his honor, — 
could society be kept up to a high standard. 
Doubtless he would have counselled Uncle 
Thomas to accept Major Wood’s challenge; 
and then when it ended in the awful 
tragedy of the death of both, why should he 
lay the penalty on an innocent child whom it 
made fatherless and motherless, for the shock 
and grief killed Harry’s mother. 

I would lay all the blame on that wicked, 
scheming Aaron Burr; for Harry tells me that 
he drew them both into one of his deep, iniqui- 
tous schemes for gaining political power; and 
then to still better work out his evil purposes, 
he filled Uncle Thomas’ mind with false accu- 
sations against Harry’s father, so that he was 
moved to write Major Wood an insulting 
letter that called forth the challenge to the 
duel. 

Harry understands all about it. For al- 
though it was kept from him until he was 
twenty-one years old, his uncle then told him 
the whole story of the terrible tragedy that had 
made him an orphan. But, as he never saw 
any one connected with it; never heard it allud- 
ed to save in that one confidential talk with 
the uncle who had been a real father to him, 
and whose name he bears; it grew to be only a 
dim, half-defined horror, from the memory of 
which he always tried to escape. 

But when he wrote to father, he felt that he 
ought to tell the story of his father’s death, and 
of his adoption by his uncle. I asked him 
if the name of Colton did not suggest the 
tragedy. But he said “No,” for his uncle 
had purposely withheld the name so sadly 
associated with his father. 
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Harry seems able to enter into father’s feel- 
ings far better than I can. He says that he 
can understand the shock his letter must have 
given, and that he does not wonder that father 
shrinks with horror from even the thought of 
giving his only daughter to the son of the man 
whose hand brought upon him the bitterest 
sorrow of his life, while to me it looks like 
an even thing—the wrong as deep and terrible 
on one side as the other. Why not let our 
love bridge the chasm? 

But I know father too well to have any hope. 
I know how strong his prejudices are, and 
that he can hate as intensely as he can love. 
There is nothing for us but broken hearts and 
divided lives. 

O, mother, mother! why did it have to be? 
It breaks my heart anew each time I realize 
that you are never to know Harry. For to 
know him would be to love and admire his 
noble, unselfish character. Oh, if only you 
could hear him plead with me to be patient 
and forgiving with father! But he does not 
understand father as I do, and I know that 
he is indulging in the hope that the letters sent 
from here, and especially that of General La- 
fayette, will make father see it all in a different 
light. But I know thatthereisno hope. On- 
ly, mother dear, I am sure you feel for and 
with us, and if it were in your power to do it, 
you would sweep all this misery away. 

I have not yet told you how Harry received 
the news. He came into this little room the 
day he returned from Baltimore, looking so 
handsome and happy, and one glance at my 
face told him that something was wrong, and 
then, instead of living up to my high resolves, 
I just lay in his arms and sobbed. And when 
he begged to know why I was so heart-broken, 
I gave him father’s letter, and oh, mother, 
how it would have touched your heart if you 
could have seen the anguish in his white, 
drawn face. It was a long time before either 
of us could say a word. 

Harry was the first to regain command of 
his voice, and then very quietly and calmly he 
told me what he knew about his own father’s 
death, and that made it all clear. And I did 
forget myself in sympathy with him. And I 
even offered to give you all up for his sake. 

But he at once said: ‘‘No, Virginia, I will 
not tempt you to be unfaithful to your father 
and mother. We must wait and hope for 
some other way out of our sore troubles.” 

But there! I hear him coming up the stairs, 
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and this is our last day together. I will leave 
my letter until the parting is over. 


Only a day since I left this letter. But it 
seems like a lifetime, for I have said good- 
bye to Harry. The party all left this morning 


i and Mr. Custis went with them. So the two 


cousins and I are quite alone. Cousin Mary 
has been so good to your poor child. She 
tries to keep me with her all the time. But I 
told her that I must finish this letter to you. 
I don’t think I will write another letter while 
Iam here. There will be nothing to tell, for 
everything has come to an end. I hope Ce- 
sar will be here in a day or two, for I want to 
go home. I want to see you. Sometimes it 
seems as if I were turned to stone, and did not 
care for anything. But I do long for you, 
mother dear. I shall not try to tell you much 
about this last day. Only I do want you to 
know how good General Lafayette was to 
me. He asked me to take a little walk with 
him down to the spring, and as soon as we 
started he began to talk about Harry. Ishall 
treasure always the lovely things he said, for 
he seems to admire and love him almost as 
if he were his own son. 

Then he talked to me about his wife; told 
me of her wonderful courage and cheerfulness 
during those awful days and long, weary 
months that they spent together in that fearful 
prison at Olmutz. Then, turning suddenly, 
he took both of my hands in his and looking 
into my eyes, he said: ‘And you, my dear 
young lady, must learn to be like my noble 
wife if you would be worthy of my brave 
friend.” 

I think his words inspired me with courage, 
for I was able to stand with the family and 
watch the party start off this morning. Of 
course, Harry and I had had our own leave- 
taking up here in this little room, but that is 
something I can’t write about. 

There were a good many people to see them 
off, and I am sure that in all the excitement 
no one noticed me, and I saw little save Har- 
ry’s pale, calm face; and I know it pleased him 
that I was there and could control myself. 

General Lafayette, too, looked his approval, 
and as he bent to kiss my hand at parting, he 
whispered just two words: ‘‘Be brave!” 

I watched them until the winding road was 
lost to sight under the great trees. Just at 
the last turn, Harry faced his horse about, lifted 
his hat and waved it. I hope he saw that I 
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was standing just where he left me. And so 
it is all over. 

I asked Harry to write to me, but he said 
that not even for me could he do a dishonor- 
able thing; and it would be dishonorable to 
do so when father had so positively forbidden 
his even telling me of his love. And when 
I pleaded for just one letter he said: ‘I could 
not love thee dear, so much, loved I not honor 
more.” 

I shall go back to you, mother, no longer 
your gay, light-hearted girl. I am years and 
years older than when I left you. 

It will be hard to say good-bye to Cousin 
Mary. She has been so good, and I have 
come to love her dearly. I wonder if I will 
ever feel like coming here again. General 
Lafayette is coming back to Washington be- 
fore he sails for home, and he told me that 
I must surely be here to meet him. But, of 
course, that cannot be. 

O, mother, mother, why must that dreadful 
past mar my life? But Iam forgetting General 
Lafayette’s farewell words, and I must re- 
remember to ‘“‘be brave.” I will try not to 
distress you any more. So good-bye until I 
see you. And be sure that nothing can make 
me other than your devoted and loving daugh- 
ter. VIRGINIA. 


It is evident that Virginia Colton kept to 
her resolve of not writing again, for the letter 
of October twenty-fifth was the last one in the 
package marked: 


“My daughter Virginia’s letters from Arlington 
House, October, 1824.” 


But you will remember that the secret com- 
partment of the old desk held also a package 
of Arlington letters written nearly a year later, 


and two of these will give the always-to-be-- 


desired happy ending to this little old-time 
love story. 


VIII. 


Arlington, September 1, 1825. 

Dear Mother—Can you imagine my feelings 
as I sit here in this dear little room, and realize 
all that has come to pass since I sent you my 
last wild, despairing letter from here last au- 
tumn? 

I wonder sometimes if it can all be true, or 
if I have simply passed from a horrid night- 
mare into a lovely dream. 

But, thank God! it is all a blessed reality. 
When father bade me good-bye, he told me 
that the past was to be very truly a dead past 
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to us both; that we must try to put away even 
the memory of the dark cloud that had come 
between us. 

Don’t think for one moment that I fail to 
appreciate all that he has given up. He had 
so much to overcome, and he has been just 
splendid in the way he has done it. It is sim- 
ply wonderful. I suppose that fearful sick- 
ness of mine did it. You have told me that 
even a heart of stone could not have resisted 
the incessant pleadings of my wild delirium. 

O, what a coming back that was to life and 
reason, with life made so beautiful! It was all 
sunshine, and how rapidly I grew well and 
strong. I can never forget the joy Harry’s 
first letter brought to me, for then I learned 
how grandly generous father had been. 

But here am I, writing all this out of the 
fullness of my happy heart, and forgetting in 
my selfish joy that you are looking for a re- 
port of the journey here. 

But there really isn’t a thing to tell; or rath- 
er, it is all swallowed up and lost in the one all- 
important event of the meeting with Harry. 
And where do you think we met? Why! on 
the very spot where he came to my aid last 
year. It isn’t a full year, and yet it seems a 
life-time. 

I had my face close to the window of the 
carriage watching for the spot; when, to my 
great surprise and joy, I saw Harry standing 
by the roadside, and Peter beside him holding 
the bridles of two saddle-horses. 

Could anything have been arranged lovelier 
than that we should ride to Arlington just as 
we did last year? Harry was beside the car- 
riage as it stopped, and I ready to spring out, 
and—well—I suppose Ceasar will describe the 
meeting to you, so I need not try. 

Harry’s joy was subdued and solemn. He 
said that it seemed almost as if I had been 
given back to him from the dead. And I 
could not keep back the tears, but they were 
tears of joy. 

But we both grew very light-hearted and 
gay as we rode on together, and talked over all 
that had happened since the sad day of our 
hopeless parting. And then of the future— 
our future together! It was all so lovely and 
full of brightness, like the dawn of a beau- 
tiful new day. 

We reached Arlington just at sunset, and 
such a welcome as they gave us! Even the 
dogs knew me and barked joyfully. 

Cousin Mary is the same dear, kind soul as 
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of old, and Mary has grown more woman-like 
and lovely. Mr. Custis seemed so glad to see 
us, and congratulations were quite the order 
of the day. 

General Lafayette is the guest of President 
Adams at the White House, so I shall not see 
him until tomorrow. I feel as if I could 
hardly wait a day for his greeting and good 
wishes. 

Harry has told me of his gleeful reception 
of the news that father had given his consent 
to our engagement, and I just wonder how he 
will receive me. 

We had a quiet little dinner last evening, 
and even Harry endorsed Cousin Mary’s com- 
mand that I should go early to bed. 

Harry has his headquarters in Washington, 
in order to be near the General. But Cousin 
Mary had a room ready for him, so he stayed 
here last night and we had a fine ride right 
after breakfast. ‘Then he went over to Wash- 
ington. 

Cousin Mary plans to take me this after- 
noon for the call on General Lafayette. I will 
write again in a day or two; but I know that 
you will be satisfied with the word that I am 
well and happy. That word happy does not 
seem big enough or strong enough to hold or 
tell all that I feel. Joy is a better word, isn’t 
it? 

But good-bye for this time, with my best 
love for Pater and the boys and your own 


dear self. VIRGINIA. 


P. S.—True to my habit, I must add a post- 
script. You will remember my telling you 
about the linked rings that Harry carved on 
one of the windows of this, our little room. 
Well, when we came in here last evening the 
light of a full moon falling through the glass 
caused them to sparkle as if really set with jew- 
els, and when I remembered all they stood for 
to Harry and me, I could not resist going up 
and kissing the glass; whereat Harry said: 
“Don’t waste kisses on cold glass.” And he 
didn’t. 

As we stood there looking out at the beauti- 
ful moon, it seemed as if it really were our 
honeymoon. At any rate, all things beautiful 
and bright have come to us. 


IX. 


Arlington, September 5, 1825 
Dear Mother—Your letter with its good 
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news from home came this evening, and Harry 
and I enjoyed it together. He has already 
quite adopted himself into the family, and 
always speaks of you as “mother.” 

I am so sure of his place in your heart, and 
you will, I know, be greatly interested in the 
all-absorbing news that I have to give you, 
which is nothing less than that Harry has re- 
ceived his commission as colonel, and with it 
orders to report for duty at West Point, as 
soon as General Lafayette sails for France. 

It is a great honor for so young a man to be 
appointed instructor in tactics at West Point, 
and Harry says that he owes it all to General 
Lafayette; while Mr. Custis remarked that 
it required brains to teach tactics, and that the 
Secretary of War was very careful in his selec- 
tion of instructors for the young soldiers; 
which remark I accepted as a compliment to 
Harry, although he is too modest to see it in 
that light. 

But the most wonderful part remains still 
to be told. Yesterday the President sent for 
Harry to come into his private office; and 
when he obeyed the order he-found General 
Lafayette and the Secretary of War closeted 
with the President. Mr. Adams at first ques- 
tioned Harry as to his knowledge of tactics and 
his ability to speak the French language. The 
last question the General answered for him, 
saying: ‘‘I assure your Excellency he talks 
quite like a Frenchman.” 

Well, the result of the conference was that 
the President told Harry to prepare himself, 
while at West Point, for a trip abroad, as, in 
deference to the request of General Lafayette, 
it had been decided to send him to Paris next 
June, where he was to spend six months study- 


_ ing the tactics of the French army. 


Of course, this is not official, and all I am 
writing you is to be for some time, a family 
secret. But only think, mother dear, this 
means that I am to realize my dream of going 
abroad, for you and father will surely give 
your consent to our marriage in June. It is 
all so wonderful that I still feel as if I were in 
dreamland. 

But I must tell you about my visit with the 
General, who seems to be our good providence. 
We went over to the White House Wednesday 
morning and after a wait of a few moments in 
the blue parlor, a message came from Mrs. 
Adams asking Cousin Mary to come to her 
room, as she was suffering from one of her 
headaches. So I was left to receive General 
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Lafayette alone. And such a welcome as he 
gave me! He fairly overwhelmed me with com- 
pliments and congratulations. And he was 
was so excited that he mixed his French and 
English in a manner that taxed my wits to 
fully understand. 

But it was good to see him and hear him 
talk about Harry. He said that his one dis- 
appointment was that he could not stay in 
America long enough to be a guest at our 
wedding. ‘But,’ he said, “‘you are coming 
to France and we will make that one grand 
occasion.” 

Then he told me that he was going to send 
me something to wear on my wedding day— 
something very precious, because it had been 
his dear wife’s—a pearl necklace that he had 
given her soon after their marriage. And he 
said it was always to remind me of one of the 
bravest and best of women. 

While the General was talking President 
Adams came into the room. Everyone says 
he is cold and distant in his manner. But I 
did not find him so at all, and he quite won my 
heart by telling me that he considered Harry 
one of the most promising young officers in the 
army—one whose future was likely to reflect 
credit both on himself and on his country. 

Don’t such words from the President of the 
United States make you feel proud, mother? 
The President asked the General if he would 
spare me for a brief call upon his wife in her 
room, and he himself went with me. 

I found Mrs. Adams as lovely as ever; and 
she, too, had so many kind words to say, and 
showed such genuine interest in our plans and 
hopes. 

But I cannot tell you more of this visit now, 
for I am all impatient to write you of our plans 
for next June. 

Harry spent last evening here, and we talked 
everything over with Cousin Mary and Mr. 
Custis. By the way, they are both coming 
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to Wyndham for the wedding, and I have 
asked Mary to be my bridesmaid of honor, 
and Harry it going to invite young Robert 
Lee to stand with her. That will make Mary 
happy and please all the family. 

We have everything beautifully planned, 
but it is all conditioned on your approval, 
and we have until next June to talk it all 
over and make and change our plans. But 
it all seems simply perfect to me. 

What do you think Mr. Custis did last even- 
ing? He asked me to go into the dining room 
with him, and then he took from the side- 
board a lovely old-fashioned silver teapot, 
and after telling me how often he had seen 
his grandmother pour tea from it, he said: © 
‘“‘And it is to be yours as a reminder of all 
that has come to you in Arlington.” 

Only think of your little daughter, Virginia, 
falling heir to Martha Washington’s silver 
teapot and Madame Lafayette’s pearl neck- 
lace, and having before her the prospect of 
a wedding journey to Paris, and a visit in 
the home of that grand and noble friend of 
our country and our special friend, General 
Lafayette. 

Surely ‘To him that hath shall be given.” 
For all this is coming to me because I am 
to be the wife of one of the best and noblest 
of men. 

I long to have you as proud of Harry as I 
am, and that, too, is coming in the happy 
years before us, when you and father will 
learn to lean upon and trust him as your son. 

Tell dear old Mammy about the June 
wedding. She has always said that June 
was my lucky month. 

Chrissie is holding her head very high, 
for she, too, expects to go to Paris. 

Love to Pater and the boys and a heart 
full for your own dear self, from your happy, 
happy daughter, 

VIRGINIA. 


THE END 
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By Celestia Seymour Lewis 


OW sweet and still the country lies 
On early summer days; 
When only song birds fill the air 
With bursts of joyful praise. 


From buttercup-fringed roadside 
To yonder bending blue, 

What varied scenes of beauty 
Greet every change of view. 


Here, fields of fragrant clover, 

Beyond, the waving grain; 

While life, hid deep in fresh brown earth 
Awaits the latter rain. 


There, nestling low between the hills, 
Begirt by fir and brake, 

Coquetting with the passing clouds, 
Glimmers the placid lake. 


The restless soul may wander far 
Mid wilder scenes, and seek 

To drown his care by torrents’ roar, 
Or climb through cloud to peak. 


A broader view and purer air 
For one short hour to gain, 
Nor deem the labor unrepaid, 
Tho’ mixed with fear and pain. 


But everything beneath my sky 
Hedged out with forest green, 


Breathes peace, and love, and faith and hope; 


Here, sweet ‘“‘Content” is queen. 


























THE NEATWESS OF LUELLA 


By Edith Richmond Blanchard 


HEN Priscilla opened the letter which 

she found on her plate that morning 

her brow clouded so darkly that I was filled 

with sudden presentiment as I looked at her 

over my paper. I did not betray my feelings, 
however. 

“How big a bill is it, my dear?” I asked 
with fine unconcern. 

She handed me the little folded square 
of paper. 

“Tt isn’t a bill. I’m not sure but what 
it is worse,” she answered gloomily. Natu- 
rally, then, I was relieved when I found 
nothing more terrifying than the following: 


“DEAR PRISCILLA:—This is not an answer 
to your delightful letter so lately received, 
but just a little note to ask if you and 
your husband cannot run down to spend 
the Fourth with us. It is really time 
we reewed our acquaintance, and I shall 
enjoy meeting your husband whom I as 
yet know only through his charming 
books. It is deliciously cool here at 
Kent’s Crossing. One can hardly be- 
lieve the dusty, dirty city issonear. Tell 
me what time to expect you on the third, 
and don’t disappoint, 

Your ever affectionate, 
LUELLA.” 


“Well,” Priscella questioned, when I had 
finished reading. 

“Well,” I repeated lightly, ‘though I don’t 
know Luella, I should judge from at least 
one phrase of her letter that she is a most 
discerning person; and it certainly is kind 
of her to ask us. Of course, we don’t need to 
go. I’m not a literary hack for nothing I 
hope. Sometimes my trade is a convenient 
one. Now I think at this moment of three 
or four of the choicest excuses why we can’t 
possibly—” 

Priscilla interrupted me. 

“Don’t be a goose, Robert. Besides there 
isn’t any reason. I told her in my letter 
that we had no plans for the holiday. I’d 
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not written for nearly a .year, and why I 
wrote last week I don’t know unless some 
evil spirit prompted me. She’d know we 
could have nothing come up so soon. We’ve 
got to go, that’s all there is about it.” 

“Ts she as bad as that,” I inquired, really 
impressed by her earnestness.’ 

Priscilla shook her head. ‘‘It isn’t she, it’s 
her—” 

“Oh, her husband’s the ogre, is he,” I 
suggested, somewhat enheartened. ‘Well, 
probably he’s not as bad as he’s painted. 
Husbands generally are not.” 

Priscilla ignored my comments. “It’s 
nothing about either of them personally,” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘Luella’s a dear, and ever 
so clever, and though I’ve seen Mr. Warner 
only once or twice I thought him very pleas- 
ant indeed. It’s nothing to do with their 
characters that makes me hate to visit them. 
It’s. because—, well, it sounds queer, but 
it’s because Luella’s so frightfully neat.” 

“Neat,” I repeated wonderingly, ‘‘neat! 
Well, we’re not absolutely devoid of ideas 
of cleanliness ourselves, are we? I always 
wash, my face and hands, and comb my hair 
once a day anyway, and I could make an ex- 
tra effort and take a tooth-brush when I go 
to this strange woman’s, if you say so, dear.” 

Still Priscilla frowned. ‘It’s no laughing 
matter, Bob. Luella isn’t just plain neat 
like ordinary mortals. She’s what country 
folks call ‘poison neat.” Cleanliness is an 
obsession with her and her sister. Their 
room at college was a miracle of order, at 
college, mind you. I never liked to go into 
it; most of the girls didn’t, though we were 
tremendously fond of the twins. I’ve known 
very little of Beulah, for she married right 
after graduation and went West, but Luella 
spent the following winter with her aunt here 
in Boston. I’ve not seen her since her mar- 
riage, and of course it may be—” 

“Oh, very likely,’ I broke in.: ‘Men 
are filthy creatures and probably by now 
she’s quite hardened to dirt.” 
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“Well, I hope so,” Priscilla assented, 
rudely. “I’m sure I hope he’s not like her. 
The combination would be something terrible. 
I suppose,” she added meditatively, ‘‘I sup- 
pose I may as well get that linen suit I thought 
of buying later.” 

“Ts there no loop-hole of escape for us,” I 
pleaded, now thoroughly awakened to the 
impending disaster. - 

“No,” she returned with decision, “really 
there isn’t; and, Bob, you must get some 
new socks. I can’t mend your old ones 
any longer. The heels are not simply worn, 
they’re gone.” 

For my own reasons I persistently adhered 
to the first topic of conversation. 

“There are five days yet before the third, 
my dear, and many things may occur in 
that period. Now, five days before I met 
you, I never would have said—” 

But Priscilla interrupted my levity. ‘‘ You’ll 
see, my fine sir,’ she declared oracularly. 

In very truth the five days of which I had 
spoken so buoyantly, took to themselves 
wings with unseemly haste, developing noth- 
ing to relieve our obligations. The third 
dawned bright and clear, at least it must 
have done so, for that was the condition of 
the weather when I was awakened by Pris- 
cilla’s plaintive wail. 

“Robert, you must get right up. It’s 
late, and you shut the suit case last night, 
and I can’t get it open. I’ve decided to wear 
the waist I put in.” 

The ensuing struggle with the perverse 
bag effectually aroused me to the unavoid- 
able. From past experience, I knew that I 
should in all probability be frequently given 
to this exercise during the day, still I was 
relieved at the moment to have a dumb, un- 
complaining thing on which to vent the first 
rush of my disinclination. One’s spirit being 
resilient while the day is young, I managed 
a wan smile by the time I came to adjust 
my tie. - 

“We're going to have a fine day,” I said 
tritely, looking over Priscilla’s shoulder into 
the mirror. Z 

She refused to be enheartened. 

“Tt will be hot and dusty on the train, 
and my hair has just been shampooed so it 
won’t stay up. Are you sure, Bob, that you 
have taken all you need. I didn’t see your 
socks. Robert, you haven’t forgotten them! 


I reminded you again only yesterday.” 
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Being guilty, I endeavored to assume an 
air of patient rectitude. 

“‘My dear, you should have looked more 
carefully before you assailed me. No, I’m 
not going to open that suitcase again to 
make sure. I ‘hope I have mind enough 
to know whether I put them-in or out. Be- 
sides I’m in a hurry for breakfast. I’ve an 
errand,—that is, I’ve some business down 
town before the train leaves. I'll take this 
leathern ark with me and you can carry the 
valise. with the things you change your mind 
about. I'll meet you at the station. If you 
get there first you might save a seat. 

“You won’t be late, like the last time we 
went away, Bob?” 

I assured her that I would not with a 
heartiness that I later regretted. About 
two minutes before the time set for our de- 
parture, I was struggling through the viciously 
long train-shed, my hat in one hand, and the 
demoniac suit-case bumping my legs at every 
stride with a faithful and undisturbed perti- 
nacity. Fortunately it was dark in the car 
when [ at last reached Priscilla, so she could 
not observe my dishevelment until I had had 
an opportunity to mop myself into some sort 
of presentability. We did not converse on 
the ride. Priscilla was too intent on keeping 
her fresh shirt-waist immaculate in spite of 
the clouds of cinders which settled about 
us; I was too warm for any civil utterance. 

When at last the brakeman flung back 
the door and announced Kent’s Crossing, 
we both assumed a cheerful expression for the 
first time since setting out. Indeed the tang 
of the salt air that swept down upon us as 
we stepped upon the platform, stirred me into 
an activity, which, a moment before, as I 
morosely contemplated the loathly redness 
of the dusty velvet seat in front of me, I 
should have imagined impossible. I sprang 
down the steps, turning to hand Priscilla 
out gallantly, but she had chosen the farther 
flight. 

“It’s muddy there,” she explained, and in 
another moment was on the platform and 
had been accosted by a gentleman who stepped 
quickly forward with outstretched hand. 

Now it is my usual custom to look a man 
honestly in the face when I am presented to 
him for the first time, but on meeting Mr. 
Warner, I was aware that my eyes, quite 
involuntarily, wandered below his chin, pass- 
ing in quick review, his tie, the set of his 
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waistcoat, the polish of his shoes. Priscilla’s 
last remark to me in the train had been: 

“Pray that he may be untidy!” 

Tie was not untidy. Without any trace 
of foppish concern for his clothes, he never- 
theless presented a singularly, in view of ex- 
isting circumstances, I may say dangerously 
well-groomed appearance. He chatted easily 
as he stowed us away in the smart trap that 
was waiting behind the station under the care 
of a carven image coachman, and took the 
reins from this stiff individual, who came to 
life for the single instant in which he trans- 
ferred the lines to his master. 

Fortunately, the horses were nervous high- 
spirited animals, so our host was too much 
occupied to be aware of all that passed on 
the seat behind him. Our conversation re- 
hearsed in its entirety certainly presented 
obvious peculiarities. As we rounded the 
station drive, Mr. Warner directed our glance 
to a low stone building on our right. 

““That’s the new Carnegie Library over 
there. Rather attractive, isn’t it?” 

Priscilla assented cordially. ‘‘ Yes indeed, 
and how often one does come across Car- 
negie’s benefactions. Robert,’”’—this last 
under her breath—, ‘see if you can’t get 
that awful black streak off your cuff.” 

“My dear, I’m afraid I should only make 
it worse,” I expostulated, in a voice that was 
intended to be inaudible, but Mr. Warner 
turned. 

‘“‘What’s that, Mr. Burnett?” 

“I was saying,” I lied hurriedly as I 
scrooged forward out of his line of vision and 
attacked the offending cuff with my handker- 
chief. ‘I was saying that, in spite of his 
famous dictum, it looked as though the great 
magnate would die dir—I would say, rich,” 
looked at Priscilla and extended my wrist 
with a glance that was meant to say: “Is 
that better?” 

“No, worse,’ 
me try.” 

Draping her handkerchief about her fore- 
finger and moistening it in the only available 
fashion, she bent over the troublesome spot 
while our host ran on pleasantly on topics 
to which I from time to time threw in an 
earnest “‘yes indeed,” ‘‘really,” ‘to be sure,” 
until Priscilla lifted her head and revealed 
the extent of her success. I looked at her. 
I did not speak. I think Priscilla would have 
been relieved if I had, 


’ 


she whispered. ‘Here, let 
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The rest of the ride remains in hazy remem- 
brance. I believe Priscilla lapsed into appre- 
hensive silence, but I, in the security of the 
back seat, waxed glibly conversational, until 
we at last drove up between the sloping velvet 
of close-clipped lawns, to a wide veranda 
where a lady in white awaited us. In the 
pleasant luxury of greeting which followed, 
I could not avoid noticing Priscilla’s em- 
phatic assertion of joy at being able to see 
her dear Luella in her own home, and An- 
nanias being unwilling to be outdone by 
Sapphira, I in turn forced upon Mrs. Warner 
the information that I had long been waiting, 
with feverish impatience, for just this oppor- 
tunity to meet her,—or something to that 
lurid effect. I was a trifle disconcerted dur- 
ing the last of my remarks, by Priscilla’s dumb 
signals to me to keep my limp cuff out of 
sight. Moreover, I had a fancy that Mrs. 
Warner, also, was a bit abstracted. In 
any case, she turned to Priscilla after a mo- 
ment. 

“Now I’m going to have the maid take you 
right to your room, dear,” she said. “I 
know you feel all hot and dusty from the 
ride in the train, and will want to cool off 
a bit. Lucy,” as a trig little person in cap 
and apron appeared, “show Mr. and Mrs. 
Burnett to their room.” 

Only too glad of this seasonable occasion 
to change my ruined linen, I caught up the 
suit-case again with cheerful alacrity and my 
best imitation of what is known as an ‘easy 
grace of manner!’ It was when I was ascend- 
ing the’ stairs in Priscilla’s wake, that, as I 
waited for her to linger admiringly over a 
water-color sketch on the landing, I chanced 
to look back through the banister railings 
to the open door and the veranda beyond. 
Mrs. Warner was still standing on the spot 
where I had left her. At her feet a servant, 
evidently hastily summoned from the kitchen, 
was vigorously busy with dust-pan and 
brush. 

Instantly I cast a horrified glance at my 
shoes. I shuddered at what I beheld. Over 
each, lay caked in thick black flakiness, the 
railroad mud which Priscilla had been wise 
enough to avoid. My footsteps thus far were 
faithfully traced by distinct and conspicuous 
smudges. I recalled Priscilla’s description 
of her friend, and felt myself, not only unable 
to correct the havoc I had wrought, but under 
the necessity of committing yet more. I did 
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my best, however, ifi thy poor dumb way, 
by a forced and undignified reaching for 
every other stair. In the upper hall I minced 
my steps to the dark patterns on the carpet, 
atid at last, being shown into a room, halted 
persistently on the rug at the entrance, though 
the little maid, on leaving us found it diffi- 
cult to squeeze through the door without 
dislodging me. When she had gone Pris- 
cilla looked at me with concern. 

“What is the matter with you? Did 
you hurt your foot? Oh, my soul, Bob!” 
for I had mutely pointed to the cause of my 
affliction. “Don’t move. I'll unlace them. 
Now take them off. This white matting 
shows everything.” 

I followed her instructions submissively 
and in another moment was standing stocking- 
footed beside her in the middle of the floor, 
looking back at the wretched offenders on 
the mat. 

“Leaving thy mud-strewn shells by that 
too cleanly sea,” I was moved to misquote. 
But Priscilla ignored my flippancy. 

“How are you going to clean them? 

There’s nothing here that you can set them 
on.” . 
As she spoke I looked about me and heartily 
echoed her note of dismay. The room was 
such a one as ladies’ journals are wont to 
* extol as “exquisite summer apartments in rest- 
ful delft-blue and white.” Let me here state 
that the phrase “restful” as here applied 
is the wicked figment of a perverted mind. 
My peering glance sought unrewarded for 
one dark object to relieve the oppressive 
daintiness. The adjoining bathroom to 
which I cautiously tip-toed was almost terri- 
fying. I felt as if there should have been a 
cord stretched across the doorway, and sus- 
pended therefrom a card, with the printed 
information :— 

“Style No. 4735. Cost of installing, $600,- 
ooo. Please do not touch the fixtures.” 

Disheartened I returned to Priscilla, who 
had crossed to an open window. 

“There is a little balcony here, Bob,” 
she suggested. ‘‘It is a very little one, but 
perhaps you could get out on it and clean 
your shoes.” 

As to what passed through the mind of 
our host when a little later he crossed the 
lawn beneath and chanced to espie one of 
his guests crouched like a couchant beast 
Behind a low upper railing, while part of his 


raiment was firmly, if ungracefully retained 
by a leaning figure at the window behind, 
I cannot take it upon myself to say. I know 
he looked at us oddly, when Priscilla and I 
finally appeared below. 

It had taken an unconscionably long time 
to clean away all traces of having “cooled 
off.” Priscilla had even been reluctant about 
leaving upon the snowy embroidery of the 
muslin-draped toilet-table her gold-backed 
brush and comb,—an absurd wedding gift 
from a rich aunt, and one which Priscilla 
always carries when we go visiting and leaves 
about in careless conspicuousness. 

Once downstairs again, however, fate was 
mercifully lenient to us for a season. The 
heat of the afternoon drove us all from the 
veranda to the cool shade of a vine-hung 
pergola overlooking the sea. Here, Priscilla 
and I gained something of our normal habits 
of conversation. When it was suggested 
that the evening meal be served in this de- 
lightful spot I am afraid we coincided almost 
too eagerly. Every moment spent outside 
of the awesome abode of incarnate neatness 
would be a moment gained, was our mutual 
thought. I know the idea of returning to 
the delft-blue and white room weighed upon 
me like an evil dream. As the evening spun 
out I smoked many more cigars than is at 
all good for me, and ignored Mrs. Warner’s 
smothered yawns, until Priscilla yielding 
meekly to the demands of outraged propriety, 
suggested retiring. 

In the light of later developments it proved 
that this was truly a noble action on Priscilla’s 
part. As it proved she was even more 
daunted by the daintiness lying in wait for 
us than I, whom the day’s exertions had 
tended to render drowsily insensitive. For her 
there was no lacking of tense nerves. Not 
once did I start to lay anything down but what 
a weary little voice besought me otherwise. 

“Oh, Bob, look out for that linen cover! 
Oh, Bob, do see where you have set your 
things,” it sounded, until finally, when I was 
forbidden to sit in an outrageous white- 
enameled chair with pale blue cushions, the 
trodden worm turned and I swore,—a force- 
ful, heart-satisfying swear. 

Priscilla stared at me, a pitiful slender 
figure with streaming hair. Her wide, tired 
eyes slowly filled with tears. 

“‘Why,—why you never spoke to me like 
that before, Bob,” she sobbed. 

















THE NEATNESS OF LUELLA 


Of course at this I took her in my arms, 
blaming myself for a brute. I hastened to 
explain that not she, but the soul-destroying 
furnishings had caused my language. 

““Go to bed, dear,” I said at last. ‘Get 
some sleep and rest if you can, and I'll sit 
up and try to remember and repent me of 
the cardinal sin which I must have committed 
to be so tormented now.” 

However I did not sit up. There was 
no place where a man could sit up with ease. 
I was compelled to try the comfort of the 
narrow, showily draped couch awaiting me. 
Yet this was not until I had turned to the 
wall with a vicious jerk, a gold-bordered, 
bare-faced motto which jeeringly urged to 
‘sleep sweetly in this quiet room.” ‘‘Sweet- 
ly,” in truth! Twice I was aroused by a soft 
rustling, and on calling out, was bidden, 
‘Hush! I’m pinning the curtains up for fear 
the night damp will spoil them.” 

As a result of these midnight precautions, 
the sun shone in upon my face with undimmed 
brilliancy at an execrably early hour the 
next morning. Though I was aroused wide 
awake by the glare, I made no attempt to 
be rid of it. Instead, I blinked fiercely 
back at it like the proverbial animal at bay, 
evolving and revolving in my mind sundry 
plans, which by the time I rose to dress were 
riveted in my determination. 

Without one whisper of complaint I now 
endured all the discomforts of that exquisitely 
appointed room. I shaved crouching before 
Priscilla’s hand-mirror propped against the 
cover of the dress-suit case. I put my brush 
away damp. I once more climbed out upon 
the absurd little balcony to polish my shoes: 
Later Priscilla told me that I reminded her 
all the while of the central figure in an awe- 
some picture of Christian martyrdom which 
once hung in her great aunt’s parlor. Wisely 
enough, she refrained from attempting con- 
versation at the time. When we were about 
to go downstairs she turned at the door. 

“Ready, Bob?” she inquired, suavely. 

At this the fountains of the great deep 
were unstopped. 

“‘Ready,” I repeated with dramatic earnest- 
ness, ‘‘yes, I am ready, and more than ready. 
(Whatever I meant by that last, I’m sure I 
don’t know.) I am ready to leave this room 
for good, and never shall my living body 
spend another night in this place.” 

“‘Now my dear, don’t say that,” pleaded 
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Priscilla anxiously. ‘‘Don’t say that. We 
can’t get away, you know. Of course it’s 
horrid, but we must not hurt Luella’s feel- 
ings. After all, its only one day more, and, 
poor dear, she probably thinks she’s made 
us comfortable.” 

“‘Comfortable,” I echoed wildly, ‘“‘com- 
fortable!” 

I was obliged to cut short the rest of my 
tirade because Priscilla tactfully opened the 
door into the hall. For the success of my 
carefully laid plans, it proved I was indis- 
creet to have thus given her an inkling 
of my purpose. Instantly she took up 
arms to ward off a possible offence to pro- 
priety. If I was unduly stiff at breakfast 
that morning, she certainly concealed the 
fact by her own conversational efforts. The 
few times when I found an opportunity to 
speak, she interrupted me outrageously, and 
once when I was about to frame a mild re- 
quest for more butter, she forestalled even 
even that remark by thrusting before me a 
plate of biscuit. 

“You were going to ask for another bis- 
cuit, weren’t you, Bob? Oh, so you have, . 
haven’t you. They are perfectly delicious, 
Luella. You must tell me how the cook 
makes them.” 

It was then that the telegram came for 
Mrs. Warner. 

“Open it dear,” she said to her husband. 
“It’s from Beulah. I told her to telegraph 
whether she would be here Friday or Satur- 
day.” 

“Mr. Warner tore open the yellow envelope 
and read the sheet aloud and unsuspecting. 

“Plans changed. Business detains me. 
Beulah and children have started. Expect 
them on afternoon of 4th. Nat.” 

Our host looked at his wife in dismay. 
“But where can you put—” he began and 
stopped abruptly. 

As for Priscilla and I, we regarded eac 
other for an instant, with a glance vividly 
compounded of comprehension, relief, and 
opportunity. Then we both started to speak, 
but Priscilla found her voice first. 

“‘Now, Luella,” she began convincingly, 
“this is perfectly true, though I’m afraid 
you'll think it is arranged to meet your emer- 
gency. Bob and I weren’t going to be able 
to stay anyway. We hated to tell you when 
we had accepted your invitation for longer, 
but now it’s all right. No,—really, we've 
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got to go home today. Something came up 
with Bob and he promised he’d go back to the 
city if he was living. We were talking about 
it before we came down stairs this morning, 
weren’t we, Bob?” 

It is needless to say that with all fervor I 
added my affirmative. I endeavored to fitly 
mask my delight as I beheld out of the chaos 
of expostulation and protest which fol- 
lowed, the gradual shaping to fulfillment of 
my desire. We were to leave directly after 
luncheon. 

Since then, Priscilla has told me that she 
never knew me to be so scintillating, or so 
engaging a talker as I was during that ensu- 
ing morning. . My spirits rose to as buoyant 
heights as they had known grades of de- 
pression. I discovered in Mr. Warner unex- 
pected stores of congenial interests. Priscilla 
and Luella exchanged patterns and recipes 
innumerable. In fact we all became uncom- 
monly friendly. 

“T declare, it’s a shame that you people 
must go,” Luella exclaimed as we rose from 
the table and made our way to the porch, 
awaiting the carriage. “I do wish Beulah 
* had come as she planned and that you could 
have stayed. Besides,” she added and smiled 
a little nervously, “‘I was planning a little 
house-cleaning before she arrived. Beulah 
is so frightfully particular. I was a great 
trial to her when we used to room together 
as girls, and I’m afraid I’ve fallen into careless 
ways since we married.” 

I looked things unspeakable at Priscilla. 
She was much more collected. . 

“Why, Luella,” she protested innocently, 
“T think you are a miracle of order. Bob 
and I both said when we stepped into your 
dainty guest room— 

“Oh, the guest room,” Luella interrupted, 
“that was furnished to please Beulah. She 
was here when we built, and I said, as she 
would use that room the most, she should 
fit it up as she liked. I think it’s pretty, but 
truth to tell, I’m a little afraid of it myself.” 

“Td sooner. sleep in the kitchen-garden 
among the turnips,” asserted her husband 
sturdily. 

Despite Priscilla’s warning glance I believe 
I should have certainly wrung that gentle- 
man’s hand in token of reciprocated feeling, 
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had not Mrs. Warner at this point hindered 
the proceeding by suddenly darting forward 
to the piazza rail with an exclamation of de- 
light. 

“Why here it is, Charles. 
right. I did lose it here.” 

Then she remembered us and turned to 
explain: 

“Tt’s this amethyst. 
out of a pin, an old heirloom. I’ve felt just 
about heart-broken about it. I missed it 
a few moments before you came and I had 
the maid sweep all about here, but you see it 
was under the railing and escaped us both. 
Oh, Charles, must they stait so soon,” for 
here the carven coachman appeared upon 
the scene once more. 

It is needless to state that his presence 
was infinitely oppressive to Priscilla and my- 
self. When in the pleasant bustle of leave- 
taking, I hastily drew forth my handkerchief 
to wave to the receding forms of my host and 
hostess, the fact that a small paper parcel 
flirted from my pocket at the same time, and 
bursting in the road revealed two black shapes, 
this fact I say, escaped Priscilla’s watchful 
glance, but I caught the image’s eyebrow 
in the act of lifting slightly. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it was well he should be with us. His 
chill demeanor effectually checked any pos- 
sible revelation of Priscilla’s and my inclina- 
tions. We carefully observed opposite sides 
of the road during the whole drive, and not 
until we were’ within the welcome shelter 
of the homeward moving train, did we dare 
to look each other in the face. Since it was a 
holiday, and a noisy one at that, we were not 
apprehended because of our behavior. I did 
chance to hear a prim old person opposite, 
inform her neighbor that indulgence in liquor 
was bad enough in a man, but it was more 
disgusting to notice its influence on a woman, 
“and such a pretty lady, too.” 

Yet even this imputation against Pris- 
cilla’s claim to respect I could not find breath 
to refute. I cannot remember when we finally 
became calm once more. It was surely well 
past the “wee sma’ hours,” for long after 
I had fallen asleep, Priscilla roused me with a 
jerk. 

“Bob,” she gasped, “we left that motto 
turned to the wall.” 


You see I was 


I lost it yesterday 




















MY STRANGE CAPTIVE 


A WAR-TIME TALE OF THE PHILIPPINES 


By George Warburton Lewis 


Author of ‘Wearing the Blue,” “The Whip Hand,” etc. 


EMERGED from a thick-set wood upon 

a sinuous, dusty roadway, where I stood 
and stared about me in some bewilderment. 
There had been a fierce, hand-to-hand fight. 
My recollection reached back, vaguely, just 
so far; beyond, all was confusion and fright- 
ful mind-pictures of slaughter. But what, in 
Heaven’s name, could have caused this pecu- 
liar buzzing in my head? What could have 
so benumbed and deadened my faculties? 
Evidently the firing-line had pushed far to 
the north, for as I stood groping for light, a 
faint, droning sound came from that direc- 
tion. The heat was almost stifling. I raised 
a hand listlessly and mopped the rivulets of 
perspiration from my brow, lowering it be- 
fore my eyes—blood-red! _ Ah! here was the 
secret of my stupefaction laid bare. A deep, 
clean-cut furrow extended across my brow 
from temple to temple. I heaved a great sigh 
of relief. In those days, men failing satis- 
factorily to explain their absence from an 
action, were convicted of cowardice. This 
mark, in my case, would bear ample testi- 
mony. I remarked that I was unarmed; 
even my cartridge-belt had disappeared. In- 
deed, little distinguished me as a son of Mars, 
active only a short time since amid rushing, 
excited men and blazing fire-arms. 

Wiping the blood from my wound with my 
shirt sleeve, I walked slowly along the wind- 
ing white road. Suddenly the babble of run- 
ning water broke upon my ear. I turned aside 
and entering the wood, proceeded toward the 
welcome sound. Soon, still somewhat hazy 
of mind, I clambered over a natural wall of 
granite; then I stopped short and stood mo- 
tionless, staring, incredulous. There, almost 
at my feet, gurgled a tiny stream of water, 
and there, also, his back toward me, bent over 
in the act of laving his face, I beheld the lithe, 
slight figure of an insurgent officer. He was 
in full uniform, but to all outward appear- 
ance, bore no arms. My duty was obvious. 
I came close to the unwitting belligerent, and 


imparted information, the first word of which 
caused him to spring erect and face me in 
consternation. 

“You are my prisoner,” i quietly an- 
nounced in Spanish. Then I saw why he 
had been engaged as I had found him. 
Across his forehead ran a crimson cicatrice, 
peculiarly like that with which my own brow 
was marked. In an instant he became calm 
—disconcertingly so. The abrupt transition 
somehow suggested a semi-rational state of 
mind not unlike my own. His manner of 
speech was languid and somewhat labored, 
but coherent withal. 

“I regret that, generous though I am re- 
puted to be, it is beyond my conception of 
liberality to give my person into the keeping 
of one no better off than myself.” 

This very gravely, though his manner cer- 
tainly had an aspect of humor. J was not 
joking. 

“You are a prisoner of war,” I said, more 
seriously. ‘Together we shall wash our 
faces in this stream, and then go hence.” 

He stared at me queerly. “Yes,” he as- 
sented drowsily, ‘“‘wash. I believe I was thus 
engaged when you officially interrupted me.” 
And bending low over the streamlet, he re- 
sumed his ablutions perfunctorily. In the 
scorching mid-day heat the cool water felt 
delicious. It acted in a measure as a stimulus 
to my sluggish brain, and I was thus enabled 
to perceive that, through an exaggerated sense 
of duty, I had probably gotten an elephant 
on my hands. Presently my captive stood 
up and turned toward me. His peculiar ex- 
pression was slightly changed. .His eyes 
were those of one who has come suddenly 
out of a deep sleep. The blood still oozed 
lazily from his wound, as it did from my 
own. ‘He spoke slowly, impressively, and 
his tone savored of reproach. 

‘Just there beyond,” he said, pointing, 
‘fare many less fortunate than ourselves. 
They are forgotten now. No one remains 
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to watch over them; but we, who escaped 
their fate by so small a margin, we should 
not forget.” 

“Ah! the dead,” I thought dully; “they 
should indeed be buried or saved from mutila- 
tion by the droves of ghoulish wild hogs 
that roamed the forest. You are right,” I 
agreed briefly; ‘‘come.” 

We left the little brook and picked our 
way among the trees in the direction my 
guide had indicated. Ere long evidence of 
a frightful struggle began to force itself upon 
my lazy consciousness. The ground was 
thickly strewn with severed boughs and leaves, 
and tree-trunks were barked and scarred as 
though but recently set upon by some inimical 
sylvan host. Then we came upon those who 
remained as mute testimony of the fray— 
forgotten of their comrades in the heat of 
the Great Passion. Here a.contorted figure 
lay downward, legs apart, arms wildly out- 
stretched; there two twisted forms, side by 
side, sprawled ludicrously in the inimitable 
attitude of the suddenly stricken. And again 
a half-score of rigid bodies formed a grim, 
red-splotched huddle. I saw many brown 
faces like that of my companion, and some, 
far too many, pallid, blood-streaked counte- 
nances that must have resembled my own. 
Glassy, staring eyes, still full of terror, anon 
seemed to follow us as we passed, and occa- 
sionally a blood-crusted finger, straight and 
stiff forever, pointed at us accusingly. And 
some vagary of fate had brought us alive 
through this mighty carnage, haply to dis- 
pose of us in some inconsiderable skirmish 
of the future! 

“There are too many to attempt to bury,” 
said the rebel, somnolently, after we had 
made a survey of the lugubrious bulks that 
dotted the landscape at short intervals for 
hundreds of yards. ‘We shall have to keep 
vigil here—perhaps until morning.” 

He glanced calculatively at the five-o’clock 
sun, then sat down upon a fallen tree-trunk 
and looked bored with the duty he had as- 
signed himself. The look did not suit his 
dark, disfigured face, much less my own 
fancy. His expression somehow put me in 
mind that I had not insured his docility 
by binding him. I sat down near my,strange 
captive, watching him a little closer now, and 
in a silence at once tense and oppressive our 
solemn watch began. Twenty yards from 


_ where we sat the burnished bolt of a Mauser 


rifle, lying in the grass beside its fallen owner, 
had caught a sunbeam through the leafy 
canopy of the trees and was reflecting its 
golden glory in a myriad scintillations. And 
even as the polished steel had caught the 
lambent sunrays so did their yellow efful- 
gence catch the penetrating, dark eyes of my 
lone companion. 

“Ah! there lies one of our little death- 
dealers,” he said suddenly, rising. “I will 
fetch it, in order that we may frighten away 
the grunting ghouls, should they come seeking 
to desecrate these sacred symbols of valor.” 

There is small doubt that my brain was still 
cloudy, for, until the speaker was half-way 
to the weapon, I did not remonstrate at his 
strange behavior. 

“Hold!” I called, my voice, mayhap, a trifle 
unstead, “‘hold!” But already the little man 
was lifting the weapon from its bed in the 
trampled grass. A dank, icy finger traced 
its chill way along my spine. Momentarily, 
my quickened thoughts ran back and dwelt 
among cheerful faces and bright smiles. In 
half-a-dozen heart-beats, I saw the incom- 
parable beauty of a world that hitherto had 
seemed mediocre and gray. I conceived of 
an inestimable joy in mere existence. Then 
a nameless horror of death, an unspeakable 
fear of the Great Unknown fastened my mind 
upon the stark, ghastly forms that ringed me 
around, and an inarticulate cry of terror broke 
from my lips, went crashing through the wood 
and was hurled back to me in an echoing taunt 
of mimicry. ; 

With new-born confidence in his blood-shot 
eyes, the brown-skinned man was standing 
quite close tome. In vague doubt as to what 
I should do in my extremity, I stared at the 
bright new rifle which he held carelessly in one 
hand. Somewhere in my seething brain de- 
veloped a hellish agony of suspense that seemed 
to clank upon my soul the question: “Will 
he never end it ?—mever end il?—NEVER END 
iT?” and I saw that the fellow was enjoying 
my agony. 

“‘Why do you Americans fear death?” he 
queried calmly, still making no sign with his 
weapon. “Is it because you are so wicked, 
or is it a defect of your religion?” 

His nonchalant manner angered me not a 
little, and his cutting inuendo was efficacious 
in shearing the cobwebs from my bedazed 
brain. Such insult would have caused to 
boil the fighting blood of many another offi- 
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cer of the great republic far less susceptible 
to gibe than myself. My courage came back, 
supplemented by burning passion. 

“We Americans,” I cried, desperately 
challenging consequences, ‘‘we Americans 
fear death no more than J fear you/ Even 
at your present advantage, I defy you.” 

Immediately I delivered myself of that I 
felt better. Heretofore I* had never known 
the mad joy of exulting in the accident of my 
nationality. 

““You are plainly mad,” returned the ‘rebel 
officer, unperturbed. “The proof of it lies in 
your obviously having jumped to the conclu- 
sion that you were to be dispatched like a 
sheep. Immediately, your life is in no danger. 
Fortune favors the wicked with some strange 
mutations. In this instance of her freakish 
dispensation, she has simply made me the cap- 
tor, you the captive, dealing right the whip 
hand, whereas might was so lately the pos- 
sessor. We shall now resume our vigil.” 

He regained the fallen tree-trunk, and sat 
down complacently, resting his rifle across 
his small, sharp knees. I followed him as a 
sleep-walker, as the conquered follows the 
conqueror. I had grown dead weary. I felt 
that adhesive rills of blood had again crept 
down over my face. I languidly fancied the 
hideous visage of an Indian in war-paint, and 
smiled grimly at the likeness my own face 
must bear to such a picture. I reclined against 
a branch of the fallen tree, allowing a hand 
to dangle idly down beside the rough bark, 
where anon it touched something that yielded, 
causing me to draw back the member in haste. 
I looked and beheld, stretched out close be- 
side the tree-trunk, that which had hitherto 
escaped my attention—a rigid, white corpse 
—white enough to be distinguished as one of 
the poor devils who, crouching and listening, 
had stolen into the wood with me at dawn— 
the dawn of many a life’s sunset. Noiselessly 
as a shadow, I bent down toward the slain, 
for there by his side lay the weapon with 
which he had fought, the magazine cut-off 
up, the piece cocked. Prodigious luck! That 
the magazine contained cartridges there could 
be no doubt. There should be quick fun 
here now. The find was as champagne to my 
senses. Seizing the weapon, I was up like 
a flash, and working its bolt while yet the 
little dark man was staggering back in won- 
der at the imminence of the duel actually 
beginning. Our eyes met across the dozen 


yards that separated us, our rifles leapt sim- 
ultaneously to shoulder; I caught a fleeting 
glimpse of the scarlet line across my enemy’s 
brow, then softly, very softly, I pressed the 
trigger. But I was conscious’of no slightest 
shock at the explosion. Hell! After all, the 
piece had not been loaded. 

Something seemed to tell me that my op- 
ponent had fired, and that I was shot. till 
erect before me, I saw him as one sees ob- 
jects through a smoked glass. Again he was 
holding his weapon in one hand, carelessly 
as ever, while I—I was starting first this way 
and then that, as if uncertain as to the direc- 
tion the shame of my defeat should send me. 
But had I cause to leave this quiet spot, its 
splendid shade and its motionless, uncom- 
plaining company? An overmastering de- 
sire to lie quietly down among the forgotten, 
the white forgotten, came gradually upon me. 
Faintly came a strange, phonographic voice 
as though from a great distance. ‘Yes, ’tis 
Fate—in that He first makes mad those whom 
He seeks to destroy.” 

A peculiar but most delightful lassitude, a 
strange numbness was stealing over my en- 
tire body, and—yes, I was upon my knees in 
the act of lying down beside the white-faced 
comrade whose unloaded rifle had set me at 
peace with all the world and made me his 
mute companion. My cheek felt the cool of 
the feathery grass, soothing as balm, soft as 

,a@ mother’s caress. 


* * * 


What utter absurdity! This could not -be 
my new home—my eternal abode. I lay upon 
my back, gazing up with aching eyes at a 
star-studded sky, half obscured by a filmy 
rack of scudding cloud, through which shim- 
mered fhe stinted light of an incomplete moon. 
Everything appeared so earthly and common- 
place that there speedily rose in my mind a 
doubt that I had passed from the terrestrial. 
A series of deep, gutteral sounds that suddenly 
smote my ear cut short my labored cogitation 
and apprised me that the forest ghouls were 
indeed coming. After several unsuccessful 
attempts, I raised myself upon an elbow and 
examined my surroundings. Beside me lay 
the still form of the white-faced soldier, and 
grotesque, dark objects sprawling upon the 
grass all about me bespoke the presence of 
the mute forgotten. " But that which most as- 
tonished me consisted in the fact that my 
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late captor, he of the immeasurable solicitude 
for the well-being of the dead, was gone. 
From the increased grunting, I judged that 
a multitude ofthe ravenous swine was ap- 
proaching. Even in that short time, their 
acute sense of smell had communicated to 
them the lugubrious secret. I prayed to 
Heaven for mercy. In their loathesome avid- 
ity, they would certainly attack me. Myweak 
ness would render me an easy prey to their 
keen tusks. Desperate at the awful thought, 
I somehow got to my knees, then inch by 
inch—oh, the excruciating pain of that mo- 
ment!—I crawled toward the ghastly huddle 
of corpses. There I found a rifle, thank God, 
loaded this time; and sitting down almost ex- 
hausted, I waited doggedly for the new foe. 
Soon I detected a dark object moving in a 
near-by bunch of lime-scrub. This object 
must be the forerunner of the great pack. I 
would bring him down as a warning to his 
followers. An unconscionable time it took 
me to bring my weapon to shoulder. Its 
flash for a moment changed the dim night 
to a vast Erebus; then the flood of yellow 
half-light come sweeping back and showed 


me, as I toiled lamely toward it, the collapsed 
figure of—a man! 
., oe 

‘“‘Here’s a strange coincidence,” observed 
the surgeon, interestedly, some hours later. 
He was examining the wound across my fore- 
head, while others were caring for those less 
fortunate than myself—the dead. ‘A little 
while ago, they brought in the body of an 
insurrecto officer who had but shortly ex- 
pired,” continued the surgeon, ‘‘and though 
death had resulted from a bullet-wound in 
the heart, he bore across his brow a wound 
exactly like yours—a slight skull fracture.” 

I lay long in thoughtful silence before I 
whispered weakly: ‘‘But my other wound, 
surgeon—is it serious?” 

The man of medicine looked at me quizzi- 
cally and laughed a peculiar laugh; something 
in which plainly told me that I had no other 
wound. 

‘That poor fellow was certainly a wretched 
marksman,” I wheezed, absently. And again 
the surgeon laughed and told a solicitous offi- 
cer who had known me that the delirium 
might hang on for some weeks. 


THE CRY OF POOR CHILDREN 


CHRIST so merciful and mild, 
Infant born in a manger cave, 
Meek Son of Mary, God and Child, 
Hark to the children, help and save! 
Sunken are we in world wide grave; 
Tossed are we in pitiless strife; 
Where wild the winds of hunger rave 
We are the Quick that die in life! 


Despoiled by fate and hapless chance, 

Shut out from the air and the light, 
Crushed in the vise of circumstance, 

Steeped in a darkness black as night, 

Lost are we to all glad delight; 
Body and soul beneath a knife, 

Maimed by greed and deformed by might, 
We are the Quick that die in life! 


L’ENnvol. 


Far off like swan and cygnet fair 
Full soon our youth and beauty flies; 
And Hope, awaking in despair 
Seeking its heritage, the skies, 
Turns back again its smitten eyes 
To earth with jail and gibbet rife; 
Farewell, the gates of paradise-— 
We are the Quick that die in life! 


Parents of children too well fed, 
Ye who taketh Mammon to wife: 
Dost know our blood is on your head? 
We are the Quick that die in life! 


Edward Wilbur Mason 





. 


























THE -KING’S RIDDLE 


By Jessie M. Whittaker 


HERE was a time on this green earth 
of ours when a crown was an insignia of 
royalty and a king was really a king. It 
was in those days that there reigned a mon- 
arch who was great and good and wise; 
whose realm was vast, whose authority was 
absolute, and whose magnificence would have 
compared favorably with Solomon’s. 

Yet it was an open secret that the king 
was the victim of an overweening ambition; 
not the ordinary, healthy ambition common 
to kings, but a consuming desire for some- 
thing unknown, unnamed and unattainable. 
Rumor said,(and she speaks the truth oftener 
than she is credited with doing), that the 
king sought some unprecedented means of 
blessing his beloved subjects with an im 
perishable heritage and of perpetuating his 
royal fame. 

It befell about this time when the glory 
of the kingdom was at the highest tide and 
the king’s, hope of attaining his desire at 
the lowest that, by a cruel circumstance, 
the noblest and most powerful fief of the 
realm was left without an overlord. But 
the misfortune of the earldom became the 
king’s inspiration. A- price was set upon 
Montmere and that price was the fulfillment 
the king’s desire—nothing less. A strange 
and thrilling proclamation was read in the 
royal palace and on the same day twelve 
couriers rode forth, each by a different path 
and by a different direction, to apprise the 
people of the king’s intention in regard to 
Montmere. 

Knight, bishop, swineherd, charcoal-burner 
and vagabond—all were halted on the high- 
ways and byways to receive the king’s mes- 
sage. To the wayside forge and the sequest- 
ered castle, to the church doors and the woods- 
man’s hut came the king’s couriers. And 
every man that heard was in honor bound 
to impart the message to all he met, neighbor 
and wayfarer, friend and foe. Men’s mem- 
ory was doubtless better in those days than 
now, for the royal edict flew from lip to lip, 


and was never marred by alteration, addition 
or omission. 

Thus at last it reached the remote and 
isolated valley that lay behind the guardian 
mountains of Montmere. And of all through: 
out the kingdom who fell under the spell of 
the king’s message, none was more irrevo- 
cably bound by it than was Basil, a young 
shepherd in the little valley. 

Now a shepherd’s duties do not lead him 
into ways where he encounters many of his 
fellow-men, no matter how vital a message 
he may be eager to impart. Perhaps it was 
for this reason that Basil pondered the thing 
so incessantly in his heart and repeated it so 
often at his own hearthstone. 

“This is the Gift the King desires,” he 
would begin, and the old great aunt in the 
chimney corner would follow him, word for 
word, with mutely moving lips. _ 

“It shall be as old as the stars, and as new 
as the first breath of an infant. It shall be 
as transient as a candle’s flame, imperisha- 
ble as the sun’s ; mutable as the wind, un- 
alterable as the sum of one and one; and so 
rare that its counterpart is not to be found 
in the whole world. 

“A thing of such subtle influence shall 
it be, that its presence shall have power to 
bring peace to the fretted heart, joy to the 
sorrowing, surcease to the suffering; power 
to flutter the pulse of the nun at her devo- 
tion, and to cool the anger of the passionate 
man; to bring hope to the despairing, and re- 
morse to the guilty; to beguile the broken 
heart into forgetfulness, and to soften the 
callous heart into remembrance. 

“Thus also shall it be: of such a nature 
that the king may share it with every sub- 
ject of the realm who may desire it, yet con- 
tinue to possess it perfect and entire. It 
shall be a gift appropriate alike for a king’s 
son and for a ploughboy; for the good wife 
spinning by the hearth and for the soldier 
in the camp. 

“The desire for it shall incite no crimes, 
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the possession of it arouse no envy; the 
hoarding of it shall breed no Selfishness, 
and parting with it bring no regret. 

“Tt shall be within the power of the richest 
vassal or of the humblest peasant to find and 
to attain. And to him that brings the gift 
of the king’s desire, be he great or lowly, 
wise or simple, shall Montmere be given— 
to him and his heirs forever.” 

“Tt is surely a riddle,” the little, brown 
crone affirmed. Thou art surely as clever 
and cunning as any lad in the land and may 
yet be Earl of Montmere. And if it be not 
a riddle, still it must be as the good king 
says, and thou hast as good a chance as 
the dweller in the city, or as he that fares 
to the ends of the earth and back.” 

Yet it was by no means contentedly that 
Basil remained in his narrow valley. Often 
and often when another fruitless week or 
month came to an end; when every foot of 
earth, every glimpse of sky, every stone and 
tree and flower and stream had been probed 
for a clue to the secret; his heart stirred in a 
tumult of revolt to venture into the world 
that called from beyond his lonely valley. 

But always there was something to keep 
his feet from following the promptings of 


‘his heart. “So he stayed on and on, always 


on the eve of going, but never setting his 
feet beyond their accustomed paths. 

Now, even in the most ancient times, shep- 
herds found inspiration and companionship 
in the lovely possibilities of river reeds and 
the supple young wands of certain trees. 
Others might have, and welcome, their in- 
tricacies of wood and strings or their fantas- 
tic tubes of metal, but the shepherds and 
other lowly folk of Basil’s land loved best of 
all the simple, reed pipes of their fathers. 
And Basil was a shepherd of shepherds. 

Earth held for him but one other joy that 
surpassed that of breathing his otherwise 
inexpressible thoughts into an understand- 
ing, sympathetic pipe and hearing their trans- 
formation into mellow sound. 

Every air, blithe or pensive, every lilting 
dance-tune, every crooning folk-song that 
generations past had known, Basil knew. 
There was not a bird-note he could not mimic, 
nor a wind-voice nor a water-song he could 
not tune his pipes to. 

Thus he sat, one drowsy spring noon, on 
a sunny slope, watching the white clouds 
like sheep in the blue and the sheep like 


white clouds down the green glade. He 
had played every tune his memory held, and 
yet some nameless desire lay heavy at his 
heart or throbbed in his throat for form 
and soul. 

His pipe lay mute beside him in the young 
grass, and except for the dumb desire that 
trembled impotently for voice, he seemed 
to himself to have been dissolved into some 
delicious essence that pervaded the moist 
earth, the far sky, the tall trees and the rush- 
ing river. The myriads of little weeds within 
the circle of his touch, the nibbling sheep, 
the lone bird poised high in the blue—all 
these seemed as much himself as the half- 
dormant spirit.within him. He was part of 
the whole world; everything was he, nothing 
was himself. 

From the river-wood came a bird call, 
three faint, mellow notes, separated by 
strange, unfamiliar intervals, and in a 
rhythm subtly appealing; from a thicket 
on the hill above him the answer rang out 
clear and blithe and was caught up by an 
echoing cliff. Again and again the rounde- 
lay was repeated, question, answer and echo, 
question, answer and echo, till it seemed 
a challenge to the idle shepherd. He took 
up the pipe from the. grass and, laying lips 
and fingers to its cool, smooth length, found 
without hesitation or error the tone, the in- 
terval, the rhythm of the bird voice; now 
faint and far, now near and thrilling-sweet, 
now shadowy as an echo. 

The bird voice ceased but the piper played 
on, pursuing a spirit melody that beckoned 
and called; a phantom air that could not 
quite be overtaken, but led on and on, always 
a few notes in advance of the ardent pipe, 
until it sank down through a wistful cadence 
and melted away in one long entrancing 
tone. There the player overtook it, and 
pipe-note and spirit-note blended in a happy 
sigh. 

The piper sat like the pulsing stillness 
around him, returning slowly to the con- 
sciousness that he was Basil, the shepherd; 
that the desire clamored no longer in his 
heart, and that cloud and stone and slipping 
waters were things apart. 

Suddenly his quieted heart began to plunge 
and flutter like a snared bird. An electric 
fluid flooded his veins, a bright mist blinded 
his eyes and his limbs tingled and glowed 
as if a soft, delicious flame had danced by 
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him. He sprang to his feet with a low 
cry of mingled wonder and joy. Something 
like a prayer leaped from his heart to his 
lips. 

And when the sun went down and the 
the sheep were safe for the night, he strode 
down the valley to Margot, the miller’s 
lame daughter. ‘‘I know what it is the king 
desires,” he cried exultingly. 

She was incredulous. : 

“T found it today,’ he whispered. 

Still she doubted. 

‘For a kiss you shall know,” he pleaded. 

But she would not pay the price. Yet 
when he left her with a merry goodnight, 
he went back to the valley, intoxicated by 
the mingled draught of the day’s joys. For 
a certain fleeting look in Margot’s eyes had 
settled a question that had perplexed him 
longer than had the king’s riddle. 

Thereafter it was not Basil, the shepherd, 
that watched the flocks of the baron of the 
valley, but Basil, the future lord of Mont- 
mere. His acquaintance with noble folk was 
of the slightest, but he had his secret no- 
tions of a nobleman’s conduct towards him- 
self, his fellow-man and his God, and he 
set himself steadfastly to become worthy of 
his confidently expected title of nobility. 

Oftener than was his wont he made occa- 
sion to climb to a low gap in the mountains 
—a sort of gateway in the hills—for a long 
loving glimpse of Montmere. It was pleasant 
beyond all dreams to see himself, in fancy, 
lord of that vast domain. He saw its lands 
once more populous and happy; saw its 
wasted abodes rebuilt and its fallow fields 
verdant again with grain and vine; and 
heard, in fancy, the whirr of mill-wheels 
and the songs of scythes and ringing forges. 

If time had wings they were wings of lead, 
for to Basil the weeks dragged by with in- 
supportable slowness. But at last the month 
of the “bringing of the Gift” came and every 
highway and forest road and footpath, be- 
came a stream of pilgrims moving toward 
the capitol. The last day of the three years 
dawned to find the*city a surging sea of 
humanity that, but for the wall of the king’s 
soldiery, would have over-flowed the royal 
palace itself. 

In the great audience hall sat the king. 
At his right hand, seated at a table, were 
seven men of such varied appearance and 
character that even the king smiled at the 
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incongruity of the group. There were a 
brown, grizzled soldier, a holy abbot, a 
swarthy Jew, a renowned minstrel, a great 
scholar, a sturdy forester and an aged hermit. 
These were the judges whom the king had 
chosen to weigh the claims of whatever gifts 
might be offered. 

At midday the secretary proclaimed that 
the “Gift Bringing” should begin. The king 
waited, the judges waited, but a silence like 
a shroud enfolded the assembled throng. 

‘““Perhaps they have all brought the king 
a gift, and from modesty and courtesy each 
is waiting for his neighbor to be first to pre- 
fer his claim,” suggested a cynical courtier. 

“More likely, ’t is curiosity or avarice 
has brought this mob together,” rejoined 
another. 

Again the secretary indicated the king’s 
readiness to examine and render decision 
upon all gifts that might be offered. 

Half-heartedly, almost reluctantly, and at 
long intervals, the “Gift Bringing” began. , 
Some brought jewels and fabulous treasures, 
but a gesture or a word from the king or 
his judges sufficed to destroy the flimsy 
hopes of the would-be donors. 

One brought a mantle, so bestrewn with 
gems and ornaments, that each one of all 
that multitude might have plucked from it 
the jewel of his choice and yet left it the 
richest garment that a king ever added to 
his wardrobe. The king gazed at it with 
longing eyes, but the judges said nay. 

One brought a holy book, long ‘lost to 
the world, whose every sentence was an 
oracle. But the scholar took it up and 
turning its ancient leaves came upon a rusty 
clotted stain among them. 

“Here is the blood of its last defender,” 
he said quietly. 

One brought a great chest of a wonderful 
and precious grain; another brought a crys- 
tal bowl of the powdery seed of a flower said 
to be the rarest and most beautiful in the 
world. The king leaned eagerly forward; 
surely these were gifts to share with all who 
might desire it—but which should it be, food 
for the body or beauty for the eye? And 
while he pondered the judges shook their 
wise heads and turned to the next comer. 

Then came one and whispered four words 
in the king’s ear. 

“Love?” echoed the king, ‘‘surely that 
is the Gift! What say you, good Sirs?” 
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The good Abbot sighed. ‘Many sins are 
committed in its sacred name,” he demurred. 

‘“‘And crimes,” added the soldier. 

“And ah, the tears and _heart-breaks,”’ 
murmured the troubadour. 

“A myth!” scoffed the scholar. 

“‘And who would share it with me, or 
‘accept it from me?” asked the Jew bitterly. 

Just then the king’s musing eyes encount- 
ered the averted face of his eldest daughter. 
How pale and thin it was! Even as he looked 
the sweet lips quivered and a sigh fluttered 
in the soft throat. Ah, why must princesses 
have hearts like other women, and why must 
royal fathers forbid them their desire? 

“No,” said the king, turning back to 
his judges; “‘I perceive that even love itself 
cannot endure the test.” 

Again the appointed signal was made 
through the palace, the court-yard and the 
streets, as a warning that the day was draw- 
ing to an end and that the king still waited 
the bringing of the Gift. An hour passed. 
The judges and courtiers and attendants 
were becoming restless and impatient; the 
unspeakable disappointment of the king’s 
heart began to darken his face. 

Then, suddenly, the dull stillness was 
broken by some commotion in the remotest 
corer of the hall. A stalwart young fellow, 
in the garb of a shepherd, leaped lightly 
down from his seat in the deep embrasure 
of a high casement, whence unnoticed, he 
had commanded a view of the day’s events. 
By a word here and a touch there he made 
it evident that he wished to make his way 
to the royal dais. As he strode down the 
path yielded him by the curious crowd, 
many eyes followed with admiration that 
vigorous, supple figure, proudly poised head 
and frank, glowing face. With a confidence 
that, to the wondering spectators, bordered 
on presumption, he approached the king. 
But at the foot of the dais he made a grati- 
fying obeisance, and his tremulous voice 
bespoke the humblest spirit. 

“T have brought the king his Gift,’ he 
said. “It is so small a thing that I doubt 
if the king’s reward were a fair exchange. 
Nevertheless I have brought it, for it is 
surely the thing His Majesty has so long 
set his heart upon.” His voice gained in 
steadiness as he continued. “If the King 
will deign “to enter some adjoining apart- 
ment I will give it into his care,” 
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’ “A madman, surely,” exclaimed one near. 

“Or an assassin,” cried another, warn- 
ingly. 

But the king, unheedful of warnings and 
entreaties, led the way into a little curtained 
alcove, a few paces distant, and drew the 
arras secure from prying eyes when they had 
entered. 

Ignorant of the strained etiquette demand- 
ed by royal presences, Basil told his simple 
story—who he was and whence he came. 

“And to me, dear King, has come the 
happiness of bringing the Gift. Out of God’s 
great unknown, where He keeps all things 
until it it His will that man should possess 
them; where He hides all His wonders 
till the earth is made ready to receive them— 
out of that great deep—I have drawn this 
treasure for thee and for me and for every 
one that may desire it. 

“‘Every day since it came into my keeping, 
through the seasons of a whole year, have 
I fairly and justly weighed it in the balance 
that thou hast provided, and I have not 
found it wanting.” 

The king looked wonderingly at the shep- 
herd’s empty hands, yet, affected by his 
simple earnestness, his own heart began to 
beat thickly and a tremor of eagerness ran 
through his limbs; and when the shepherd 
asked: “Is the King ready to receive his 
Gift?” he held out his hand in mute consent. 

Basil sat down at the king’s feet, and 
drew from its concealment in his blouse 
something that caused the king’s outstretched 
hand to fall limply and the hope to fade again 
from his eyes; something neither new nor 
rare nor beautiful—the slender double pipe 
that shepherds know so well. Without a 
word Basil put his lips to the dumb, empty 
pipe and it became a thing of living magic. 
From an unseen woodland, mellow and allur- 
ing, came bird notes. Close at hand rang 
out the jubilant answer; fugitive and fading, 
floated back the echo. A moment the piper 
paused. Beyond the arras a great hush fell 
upon the murmuring, restless multitude. It 
was-as if a long-forgotten voice—known in 
a long-vanished land—called to every heart, 
“Come with me! Come with me!” 

Then Basil played that melody that had 
come to him that spring noon on the hill- 
side; that spirit-song for which, with quick- 
ened inner ear and mobile lips and nimble 
fingers, he had wrought a living form. It 
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was an air of magic that stole into the secret 
chamber of every heart that heard, and 
opened wide its guarded door, so that every 
hearer entered again the holy of holies of 
the transcendent hour of his life, and stood 
once more in the presence of his supremest 
joy, his profoundest sorrow, his greatest 
desire, his purest faith, or his holiest aspira- 
tion. 

The king saw himself again a stripling 
youth, and felt again the awe and the elation 
of the long night of his Vigil-at-Arms. Ah, 
that night, that night! What a gulf—a gulf 
of more than years—between that exalted, 
ardent youth and the king upon his throne. 

Even aiter the last, long, entrancing note 
lingered only in memory, the king sat motion- 
less and mute till an inadvertent touch of 
the shepherd’s arm upon his knee recalled 
him. He gazed long and wistfully into Basil’s 
rapt, young eyes, and gently touched his ruddy 
curls. ‘My son, it is the Gift,” he murmured 
in awe. 

Silently, almost stealthily, the king arose, 
parted the tapestries, and stood looking upon 
the seven at the judgment table. The grim 
face of the soldier was broken with tender- 
ness; a tear glistened on his scarred cheek. 
The abbot’s placid features were distorted 
by some scathing passion. The Jew’s mo- 
rose countenance wore a look of peace. 
The shrinking, suspicious hermit sat erect, 
the light of re-awakened purpose in his 
eyes. The old troubadour beamed with joy. 
“Ah, he cried, his happy laugh breaking 
his words; ‘‘is it Montmere only, the king will 
give for such a royal tune?” 

Even the grotesque features of the jester 
were ennobled by a pensive dignity. ‘Your 
Majesty hath surely entertained an angel 
unaware,” he whispered. 

“The king stole a glance at the pale prin- 
cess—a sweet color flushed her face and her 
eyes were soft with a secret joy. 

He stepped from his half-concealment, and 
. extended his open hands towards the hushed 
and waiting -people. 
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“T have received the Gift of my Desire. 
Ye are all witnesses that the King’s Riddle, of 
which he himself did not know the answer, 
has been solved. This is the Gift that ye have 
heard; a treasure without price; a gift not 
made with hands, that moth and rust cannot 
corrupt; an heritage the strongest foe cannot 
take from me. This is the gift I may share 
with you and your children and with your 
children’s children. And may it be to you 
and to every one that receives it, as it has been 
to me, a blessing of unspeakable price!” 

Centuries have passed; customs, institu- 
tions, governments, languages, religions have 
been altered and re-altered times without 
number. Even the name and the bounda- 
ries of that ancient kingdom have almost faded 
from history. Only these three things have 
survived the ravages of time; the fame of 
the great, the good, the wise King; the name 
of Basil, the Shepherd, and the wonderful 
reality of thé Gift. 

To this day, the traveller in that part of 
the world, finds these three things sacredly 
cherished, untarnished and unaltered. Be- 
tween the mountains the river and the sea, 
no longer isolated and remote, he will be 
shown the lovely land that was once Mont- 
mere. Now and then he will meet some 
happy, honored descendant of Basil, the Shep- 
herd Earl of Montmere, and Margot, his 
wife. ; 

But everywhere he will hear a strange, a 
haunting, a divinely exquisite melody that 
bears the name of “The King’s Gift.” But 
though he may hear it in many guises, and 
from many different instruments it is per- 
haps never so enthralling as when played 
upon some soft, wood-wind instrument that 
is the nearest approach to the long-vanished 
pipes of the shepherds. 

And having once heard it, though having 
no gift of song or skill of fingers to reproduce 
it, he can never forget it. For if ever a key 
has been found that unlocks the secret, sacred 
chamber of every heart that comes into its 
presence, it it the “‘Gift of the King’s Desire.” 











TORIES AND TRAITORS 


By Edward S. Pilsworth 


AS Captain Richard Wells of the Conti- 
nental Army whipped around the cor- 
ner, his lungs were pumping with heavy gasps, 
and the tendons of his legs were aching furi- 
ously. His agitated heart seemed to Have 
arisen to his throat, for the beating of it nearly 
choked him. 

A protuberant doorstep, catching his stag- 
gering feet, flung him violently against the 
wall, where, his hand striking a latch, the 
door gave way, and opened. Hurriedly en- 
tering within the aperture, he at once lost his 
footing, and fell headlong down a flight of 
steps, fetching up with a terrible jolt upon a 
hard and solid floor, where he lay half-stunned, 
bruised and aching furiously. 

In a semi-consciousness, he heard the pur- 
suit sweep swiftly by, to the accompaniment 
of ferocious shouts and derisive exclamations. 
As his breath returned, he rose to his feet and 
began to feel his way carefully along the wall, 
which proved rough and dusty to his touch, 
giving the impression of a cellar-way, or of 
something subterranean; it appeared to be 
composed of rough brick, such as might very 
well be used for the footings of pier or base- 
ment. By extending both elbows, he could 
touch two sides, and he judged that he was in 
a passage-way of some description. 

The insistent collection of bruises’ with 
which he was already endowed, advocated 
caution, and he advanced with carefulness 
and a wise deliberation. The passage ter- 
minated within a short distance, at a postern 
and he judged he had traversed underneath 
a house or building, to the rear of one facing 
upon the opposite thoroughfare. Pushing 
the door, he found it open, and he entered at 
once into the blackness. 

There were many Tories in Trenton, as 
the fact of his being chased abundantly 
proved, ‘and it’ behooved him to be careful; 
for his men were at a distance from the city. 
The adventure that Richard had under- 
taken for the purpose of seeing his pretty 
cousin, was proving passing exciting, and 


even showed signs of danger, so carefully 
closing the door behind him, he advanced 
with more than ordinary caution into the 
room. Holding his hands extended before 
him, he pushed forward a step or two and 
then stopped, then stole onward again, until 
the tips of his fingers lightly touched the op- 
posite wall; at the same time something 
sharp and solid came into contact with his 
shins. 

Feeling carefully downward, his hands 
had nearly reached the level of his knees, 
when they touched a clammy sickish cold- 
ness, that ran, in quivering rivulets up his 
arms and extended through his body. 
Snatching his hands away he sprang wildly 
backwards, for he had been resting them 
upon the face of a corpse. 

Instantly the cellar darkness was alive 
with voices; little lightlets quivered in the 
air, and he began to apprehend that the place 
was full of men, holding their breathing to 
avoid detection. Clammy chilling tremors 
flickered up and down his marrow, and sharp 
pricking rigors cramped his flesh; his nerves 
were fevered by an abnormal irritability, 
and he shuddered as he rubbed his hand 
upon his thigh. 

All sense of direction being lost in the dark- 
ness, he stretched forth his hands again, 
and began once more his toilsome advance, 
aiming to hit the door by which he had 
entered. When he reached the wall, his 
heart was thumping at the prospect of an- 
other ghastly contact, but his fingers came 
in contact with the casing of a door; and 
at the idea that he had once more discovered 
the entrance, it gave a joyful bound into his 
throat, for he conceived a deep disgust for 
the cellar with that corpse. 

Passing through, he pulled the door behind 
him, and then, as he advanced, his foot 
struck upon a stair, and leaning forward, 
he discovered that it was the lower-most one 
of a flight, extending on into the upper re- 
gions of the house. For a little he pondered, 
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but the horror of the cellar prohibited a re- 
turn, and drawing his sword, he slowly 
mounted. There were thirteen steps to 
the landing, and he judged that the house 
must be of a goodly size to contain so high 
a cellar. 

A faint nebula of vague and fluctuous 
light quivered at the terminus of a passage, 
and toward it he bent his steps. At the 
end was another corridor, at each end of 
which a door showed with a thin ribbon 
of light top and bottom, and beside these, in 
the wall of the passage, another door. As 
he stood hesitating, and striving to figure 
in which direction the entrance lay, the sound 
of voices and footsteps came rumbling from 
behind him. With instinctive action he glided 
to one of the side doors, and, snatching it 
open, plunged into the darkness beyond. His 
nerves quivered as he stood and listened to the 
speakers drawing closer, stop fora moment 
opposite his hiding place, and then open the 
other door and enter. 

‘A close shave,” he muttered, wiping the 
sweat from his brow. 

The murmuring of men’s voices came 
plainly to him as he stood, and he wondered 
at it, for they had not sounded when he first 
entered. With infinite care and patience 
he gradually turned the handle of the door 
and pushed it gently outward; an inch or 
two it went and stopped, for the door of the 
other room was opened against it, and from 
thence came the sound of voices, argumenta- 
tive and imperious. 

With a sideways cocking of the head he 
could manage to see with one eye, a long 
slit of light, between the door and jam of the 
other room. The bottom half was shadowed 
he judged by the body of a man while over 
against him was a long slice of face, which 
was thin, high and meagre. Pulling the door 
shut again, he fell to pondering upon the 
peculiar complexity of his situation, and the 
possibility of escape. 

Then in the blackness of his closet, he be- 
came vaguely conscious of a something mys- 
terious; familiar but impalpable. His fancies 
died away, and he stood with a premoni- 
tion of strong danger, listening intently. 
His blood ran cold in his veins as he caught 
the vibration of another’s breathing. 

For a little space he thought to fling open 
the doors, and in the confusion make a dash 
for it. Then his manhood revived, and 


drawing the sword again, he stretched the 
other hand before him, and stepped far- 
ther in. Three strides he took, when his 
hand fell upon a warm face, soft and plia- 
ble. For a moment he stood in strained 
rigidity, while the face remained set 
and motionless underneath his hand; then 
his breath came with a sudden gulp, and 
the other answered with a sob. Holding 
the sword in readiness, he pressed it down- 
ward to the throat and beyond, until his fin- 
gers rested on the tender bosom of a woman. 
She was dressed decolette and she trembled 
with a grave fear. With a muttered apology 
he withdrew his hand. 

‘What, in God’s name, do you here?” 
he asked. ; 

“T am hiding.” came a husky whisper. 

The man in him revolted. “Hiding?” 
he queried. “Your pardon, madam, but 
why?” 

Her courage however was ended, and with 
low thrilling sobs she fell to weeping; whilst 
he, in utter perplexity, waited anxiously for 
her reply. But, that the voices in the other 
room were high, they had surely been dis- 
covered, and the possibility aroused his ter- 
ror. 

“Hush!” he said, “or you will discover 
us to I know not whom. Be quiet madam, 
and remain assured, that though I am a 
fugitive like yourself, I am still enough of a 
man to afford you some protection.” 

“Alas!” she answered, ‘‘I am surely most 
unlucky, for now I must pull a gallant gentle- 
man into trouble with me.” 

“Believe me,” he replied, “I were a poor 
cavalier to hesitate at a sacrifice for a young 
and beauteous maiden.” 

“Dear sir,” she whispered, “the keen- 
ness of your vision is commendable.” 

“Madam,” he replied, surprised at. the 
levity of the remark, “I admire the vivacity 
of your spirit, but God knows that I regret 
I cannot share it. Pray tell me who you 
are, and how came you here.” 

“Thank you for the rebuke, kind sir. 
Your voice I have already recognized, and, 
had you been as gallant in the light as you 
are brave in the darkness, you would not 
need to ask the question.” 

“There is a familiar intonation in your 
speech that puzzles me strangely, yet, and 
I apologize for the discourtesy, I must again 
request your name.” 
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“‘Purblind gent’eman, I am your cousin 
Gertrude.” 

“The devil!” 

“Gertrude, I said.” 

“T beg your pardon. 
did you get here?” 

“You are importunate, my Richard.” 

‘But you surely did not, of your own free 
will, choose this lightsome chamber?” 

“No more than did you, my dear cousin, 
who, doubtless with a regiment of ragged 
Continentals at your back, appear to play 
the spy.” 

“?Tis no time for personal recrimination; 
but I would know for what reason you have 
thus outraged the fair decorum of propriety.” 

“Personalities, did you remark? But let 
it pass. I was brought to a loyalist meeting, 
called to plot against the patriots, and on 
refusing to take the part assigned, was locked 
within a room, from which I escaped in 
time to have my solitude enlivened by the 
generous conversation of my cousin, and,— 
to put a mild construction on it—his unsol- 
dierly actions. If all Mr. Washington’s sol- 
diers are as good at hiding, it is little wonder 
that the British have so much difficulty thrash- 
ing them.” 

“And what was this plot that you so much 
object to?” 

“My lily hand and property were to be 
used as a bait to seduce Cousin Richard to 
the side of King George.” 

“You have had the refusal of that officer’s 
hand for a long time.” 

“That was one reason why I refused their 
offer.” 

“T wish you would accept mine.” 

“T am at your mercy now, and cannot 
refuse it.” 

There was a sudden cessation of voices 
in the closet, and other sounds assumed a 
prominence; rustling and moving, and once 
a little cry of— — 

“There, Richard, do be done.” Then 
more rustling and anon a short silence. 

At last the man’s voice. ‘‘You have given 
me an idea, Gerty. Did you really think 
that I had brought a lot of soldiers with me ?” 

“Have you not?” 

“Not a one. I chanced in here while 
hunted.” 

“Heavens! We are surely lost. We must 
find a way of getting out at once.” 

“Listen,” he said, “to the plan I have 
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conceived. If we try to go sneakingly out, 
it is almost a certainty that we will be bump- 
ing into guards or sentries, or what not; 
and from recent developments*in the dark, I 
have not the slightest wish to die at present. 
Therefore, I will open our door far enough 
to dash the other one to, and we will run a 
little way down the corridor, where you will 
stay, making all the noise you can, while I 
march sturdily back, open the door of their 
room and enter. The rest is in the hand 
of God.” 

The superb audacity of the plot delight- 
ed the spirited girl, and she agreed at once. 
The door was banged shut, and they sped, 
with flying feet, to where the corridor was 
intersected by the passage. 

“Halt!” shouted Richard in stern tones. 
“Sergeant Bergmann, place a guard here 
and one at the other corridor; if any at- 
tempt to pass, stop him at any cost. Yes! 
At any cost, kill—if necessary.” 

With these words to an imaginary ser- 
geant, Richard marched up to the door, 
assuming an air of judicial severity, opened 
it and entered. 

The plotters numbered nine, men of weight 
and grave responsibility, seated around a 
long and narrow table. He recognized several 
—a banker, a lawyer, two or three landed 
gentlemen, and one or two traders of high 
pretension. Their looks were strained to a 
point of fineness and a hollow blanchedness 
of feature; especially the lawyer, who stood 
at the head of the table, one skeleton claw 
leaning on the board, the other picking 
furtively at his bosom. His blood-shot eyes 
glared wildly at the door. 

“Gentlemen,” said the soldier, ‘‘I am in- 
deed happy to see so many of our best citizens 
gathered in such general amity; the needs 
of the body politic being I suppose the cause 
of the meeting. It is indeed a regrettable 
fact that the Tories have of late gained 
such headway in this fair town. Do not, 
however, let me interrupt the concord .of 
your meeting. Mr. Whitelaw, I presume 
from your position at the head of the table, 
that you were presiding. Proceed, I pray 
you.” 

The lawyer moistened his cracking lips, 
and muttered some words of undiscover- 
able import. His features were suffused 
with a shameful flush, of fear and indignation. 
The soldier let his eyes travel slowly around 
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the table. and each man dropped his eyes, 
or feigned employment for them elsewhere. 
A penitential abasement was apparent, and 
the old banker alone met the look of the 
young man, though even he discovered signs 
of strange perturbation. 

“My dear Mr. Gaffet,” went on the young 
man. “TI find you alone of all my old friends 
with an eye in his head, and I presume a 
tongue keeps it company. Will you explain 
to me the meaning of this curious modesty ?” 

“You are pleased to try your wit upon 
us, Dick. We heard the orders you gave 
but a moment since.” 

“Tut, tut, man. You should understand 
that we have no inclination for harsh or 
cruel measures; yet still I would know the 
meaning of this unconvivial assembly.” The 
young captain drew a chair from the table, 
and placing his back against the door, 
stretched his legs in an easy attitude. 

““Ask Whitelaw,” returned the old man, 


bluntly. ‘‘He is a more practical liar than 
I am.” 
“Mr. Chairman,” snapped Richard, 


“you hear the eloquent testimonial of our 
monetary friend. Find your tongue, sir, 
and answer me.” 

The lawyer tried in vain to speak, but 
his proud lips evolved but a harsh chatter, 
and his eyes wandered vaguely about the 
room. 

“Gentlemen,” rapped the captain, suddenly 
and sharply. ‘‘you are met here, a group 
of traitors and Tories, plotting the over- 
throw of the patriot army. I may as well 
tell you at once that I know the smallest detail 
of yourplots. You would bribe an honorable 
soldier to the betrayal of his duty, with the 
hand of the girl he loves.” The lawyer 
gave a hollow rattle in his throat and sank 
sitting in his chair. The scene was appeal- 
ing to the recklessness ot the soldier, and, 
since he saw the mettle of which the conspir- 
ators was composed, he began to take pleasure 
in the game. ‘“‘What, and I ask you the 
question in all seriousness, can your various 
conceptions of honor be, when you would 
thus scheme to degrade the boy who has 
played around your doorsteps? Each of you, 
I speak plainly, is a bigger thief than the other 
one. You, the best men of the city, to lower 
yourselves in a plot against an absent boy 
and a helpless girl. For shame, gentlemen! 
For shame!” 
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The soldier paused, while a vigorous con- 
sternation was visible in every face. A 
merchant assayed to speak, but stopped at a 
word or two, and then all sat and looked at 
the lawyer, as a man cunning at quibbles 
and with a known capacity for lies. He, 
however, made no sign, but sat, his face 
pinched and ghastly, huddled in his chair. 

Richard arose. ‘‘Mr. Gaffet,” he said, 
addressing himself to the banker, “I have 
heard my father say that you were a brave 
man, when the colony was young, and the 
Indians were troublesome. Am I right?” 

“T believe there was something in it.” 

“Then you are not ashamed of your pres- 
ent associates?” 

“Most damnably, Dick. Most damnably. 
I blush that you should find me in the com 
pany of such a pack of cowards.” 

“Then I take it your conspiracy is ended; 
and that you are now upon the side of the 
boy and girl whom you have known all your 
life.” 

“It’s a sudden change of face, I confess; 
but I guess that is what it really means.” 

“Then you will help me to bring these 
desperate conspirators to reason?” 

“Desperate lambs, would be the better 
term, I think.” 

The captain turned his eye once more 
sternly upon the company, and every head 
bowed, or cheek paled or flushed, as was the 
nature of the owner. Finally settling his 
gaze upon the lawyer, ““Mr. Whitelaw,” he 
said. ‘I ask you what were your intentions, 
as regards my cousin, if your plans did not 
go true?” 

The man made a curiously protesting ges- 
ture. ‘‘No harm, I assure you no harm.” 

Richard smiled contemptuously. “All 
planned for her good, I suppose. Well, gen- 
tlemen: for I suppose I must still address 
you as such; you display a pitiful medioc- 
rity of talent, for such plottings. Nine,— 
pardon me, Mr. Gaffet,—eight men, with 
not an excuse among you. Your object, 
as I understand it, was to seduce me from 
my allegiance to the Continental Army, with 
an offer of my Cousin Gertrude. Am I 
right?” No answer. ‘Reply to me,” he 
rapped out, smiling with a kind of cynical 
“Am I right?” 

“Sir,” said the merchant, who had spoken 
before. ‘‘You have .treated us like a lot of 
silly schoolgirls, which, as you have the power, 
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may be all right. But I tire of it. Ask of 
me what questions you wish, and I will an- 
swer; but for God’s sake curb your wit, and 
spare us all these funny quips and inuendoes.” 

“Ah—ha. I have found another man. 
Was not the object of this estimable gathering 
such as I describe it?” 

“Tt was.” 

“And what disposal was to be made of 
my cousin if your festive hopes were 
blighted?” 

“Tt had not been decided. Nay, not even 
discussed.” 

“Thanks. And how about the dead man 
in the cellar?” 

The merchant started. ‘‘Sir,” he said, 
‘“‘your information is very full. He is a 
soldier, and was killed by your people.” 

“Mr. Gaffet,” said Richard,‘ will you 
kindly go into the corridor and bring the 
person you will discover?” 

“Which one, Dick ?” 

“Tt will be made plain to you.” 

The banker nodded, and opening the door, 
disappeared within the passage. His foot- 
steps echoed through the house, and there 
came a muttering of voices, and then a mighty 
shout of laughter. The soldier smiled in 
unison, while the conspirators glanced un- 
easily at each other, and shifted in their 
chairs. Footsteps were heard returning 
along the passage, and a sob of mingled fear 
and astonishment rippled round the table, 
as the door opened, disclosing Gertrude and 
the banker. Richard rose to his feet with 
a bow of gallantry, and assuming a fine air 
of deference, possessed himself of his cousin’s 
hand. 

““Madam,” he said, with a delicate cour- 
esy, “these gentlemen have with round- 
about inanity, been plotting to marry us. 
May I request an expression of your wishes 
in this matter?” 

“My wishes have been known to you for 
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a long time, hence it was needless to take 
advantage of their kind offer.” 

““My cousin,” said Richard, ‘refers to her 
approaching marriage with myself, which will 
take place upon the formal consent of Mr. 
Whitelaw, her guardian. I do not think, 
under the circumstances, that he will refuse 
it.” And he looked sternly at the lawyer. 

That gentleman hastily expressed his ac- 
quiesence, and Richard turned to the rest of 
the company. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, ‘it appears to 
me that it would be much better if I sent 
away my men, before we departed, and save 


the appearance of wholesale arrest. Can I 
trust you?” 
A mighty chorus of assent arose. “On 


your honor?” he continued. 

“Yes,” they reiterated; the lawyer par- 
ticularly in evidence. 

“Then Mr. Gaffet, can I trouble you 
once more?” 

“T took the responsibility, Dick, of doing 
it before. They left with Gerty and myself.” 
His eye twinkled as he pinched the arm of 
the young man. 

“Then I am defenceless among you, but 
nevertheless I invite you all to the wedding, 
and trust that bygones will be bygones for 
ever and a day.” 

The company hurriedly disbanded, and as 
the two lovers walked arm in arm down the 
stairs, “You have gained me, anyhow,” 
said Gertrude. 

“And am still in the Continental Army,” 
returned the officer. 

“You would be safer if you were among 
them,” interposed the banker. ‘For White- 
law is a foxy gentleman, and I would not 
trust him too far.” 

Richard listened to the fears of Gertrude 
and departed; serving with the patriot army 
till the departure of the British, when they 
were married. 























FORDWELL’S BOOK-KEEPER 


By Matilda H. Wheelock 


ORDWELL leaned back in his office 

chair and sighed. He told himself that 
the sigh was one of relief, but somehow it 
proved inadequate and he sighed agai. This 
time he capitulated. After all, being his 
father’s son, he couldn’t expect to go through 
a thing of this sort without a regret at its 
necessity. And it had been a necessity; 
he emphasized this fact by several repeti- 
tions. He had recognized the necessity more 
than a year ago, but some sentiment in con- 
nection with the memory of his father had 
kept in abeyance his business sense—his 
‘good sense,” he said to himself a little 
savagely, as he glanced through a small 
open door at the book-keeper’s desk with 
the empty stool before it. But he frowned 
and drew his eyes away in hurried annoy- 
ance, There was accusation in the closed 
ledger lying upon the desk where Brether- 
ton had left it and the empty stool faced him 
also accusingly. Fordwell felt a sudden 
resentment toward these inanimate objects, 
and he deemed it particularly unfortunate 
that just at that moment a certain memory 
should obtrude itself upon him—the mem- 
ory of a kindly-faced man who always had 
a welcome for the little fellow in kilts, whose 
great delight had been to watch from his 
improvised high seat beside the book-keeper’s 
stool the growing columns in the big ledger 
under the swift, sure fingers. And once— 
he felt particularly ill-used when to the general 
memory was added the specific one of a 
certain morning when his father had come in 
while he was being thus entertained, and 
had stood for a moment with an arm about 
the little kilted figure while one hand fell 
kindly on the book-keeper’s shoulder. 

“A stroke of policy, this of yours, eh, 
Bretherton—getting solid with the future 
head of the firm? Well, that’s right. Boy, 
here, ’s a loyal little chap and won’t forget 
old friends.” 

The smile with which the book-keeper 
had received this, smote sharply upon Ford- 


well’s memory and gave him a haunting 
sense of further injustice. Sehtitnent had . 
tiv place in busifiess. Bretherton was clearly 
no longer the man for so responsible a posi- 
tion. He was growing old. The progressive 
firm in these days of strenuous competition 
demanded youthful vigor in the men com- 
prising its force. Bretherton was positively 
getting a bit shaky. And then that cough; 
it was most annoying, although he kept it 
allayed as much as possible by the use of 
troches, a form of medication peculiarly 
obnoxious to Fordwell, who had approached 
him a few months ago with the suggestion 
that he undergo a course of treatment for 
the bronchial affection. Perhaps a rest— 

But the sefitence had not been finished. 
Something in Bretherton’s face had checked 
the proposal of a lay-off which had been 
on Fordwell’s tongue; and after that the 
troches had been more in requisition than 
ever and the book-keeper’s efforts to sup- 
press the cough when in the presence of 
his employer had become so painfully ap- 
parent that Fordwell in pity had taken no 
further notice of the affliction. Nerves 
are strong at twenty-six and Fordwell’s 
were well under control, and so the cough 
had not been so difficult to ignore. But 
at twenty-six, ambition is apt to over-weigh 
questions of other import, and so had come 
about, at Fordwell’s instigation, the old book- 
keeper’s discharge. He had not meant 
it to be so abrupt, but he took a certain 
comfort now from the reflection that only 
his sentimental weakness had been to blame 
for the suddenness with which Bretherton’s 
blow had come upon him. Had he yielded 
to his judgment a year ago—even a month 
ago—Bretherton might have been prepared. 
After all, he wondered if the wiser plan had 
not been to have it over and done with— 
only to be again beset with doubts as he re- 
called Bretherton’s face at the moment the 
realization of his dismissal had come home 
to him. And Bretherton had staggered a 
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little as he left the office. Fordwell re- 
called this fact with a half acknowledged 
pang of—well. pity. Hang it all! a fellow 
couldn’t let pity govern his business transac- 
tions. Of course, it was tough luck, getting 
old and out of the running and all that. 
But Bretherton must have a snug sum laid 
by in readiness for the inevitable, whose 
approach he would have been inexcusable 
not to recognize and prepare for. At all 
events, in the month before his duties ended 
there would be ample time to secure for 
him another and less taxing position. Ford- 
well himself would exert every effort in this 
direction. Meanwhile— 

But suddenly he realized that Brether- 
ton was late this morning, and took out his 
watch with a swift wonder at so unheard-of 
a delinquency on the part of the book-keeper. 

Eleven minutes past the hour! He glanced 
a little anxiously toward the door. It wasn’t 
a particularly pleasant thing to look for- 
ward to—this first meeting with his deposed 
old book-keeper. He should really like 
to have it over. He hoped that by the time 
the next superannuated incumbent of that 
accusing stool should require dismissal, his 
son would be in a position to relieve him 
of the disagreeable duty. This son had 
an existence purely im futuro, and Ford- 
well smiled whimsically at the devoutness 
with which he gave mental expression to 
the wish. 

And then the smile assumed a queerly 
satirical character, as in conjunction with 
the thought of this possible son came one of 
Miss Eloise Hammond, the son’s possible 
mother. Fordwell had to acknowledge to 
himself after a moment’s serious pondering, 
that there was something incongruous in 
the thought of motherhood in connection 
with the noted beauty and queen of several 
seasons past, so coldly statuesque was she; 
although Fordwell was coming to know 
that he of all the men of her acquaintance 
had least reason to complain of coldness 
on her part. He expected in the fulness 
of time to propose to her and to be accepted. 
He had experienced a certain satisfaction 
in the expectation, and had always felt a 
little glow at the thought of her as mistress 
of the fine old mansion so long given over 
to the care of servants; for Fordwell barely 
remembered his mother. 

This morning, however, the glow was 
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absent. He hadn’t been conscious the 
evening before that his visit to her had been 
prompted by a desire for sympathy—until 
the sympathy failed to be forthcoming. 


- It wasn’t a pleasant business, this, of the 


discharge of his oldest employe, and _per- 
haps he should not have expected her to 
be interested. But her indifference had 
grated a little and Fordwell had, quite un- 
reasonably, he was willing to admit, gone 
away with a distinct sense of disappointment. 
This morning the edge of his disappoint- 
ment had dulled a little—but the glow was 
absent. 

He looked again toward the door and 
caught himself listening for a footstep. At 
length it came—but surely not Bretherton’s. 
This was too quick, too decisive, and stopped 
at the door without the book-keeper’s gentle 
shuffle. The door-knob was grasped and 
turned in anything but Bretherton’s delib- 
erate manner and before Fordwell could 
get to his feet the door was flung open and 
a girl stood upon the threshold—a child, 
Fordwell at first glance decided, for behind 
her, fully visible above her head, rose the 
indignantly explanatory countenance of 
Phipps, the office boy. To be sure, Phipps 
was well-grown for his age and might be ex- 
pected to over-top a mere girl; but this was 
really a small creature, although Fordwell 
saw at a glance that she was not a child. 

“T told ’er ‘twas against the rules, but 
she wouldn’t listen. She said—” 

But the girl’s eyes were on Fordwell’s 
face and she paid no heed to the boy’s pro- 
testations, which Fordwell himself cut short. 

“You may go, Phipps,’ he said, and 
placed a chair for his visitor. 

“No,” she said, “I can’t talk sitting; 
I—I—oh! how could you?” she burst 
out, in a sort of quiet fury. 

Fordwell was popularly credited with a 
knowledge of the tactful thing to say upon 
most occasions, but now he had for the 
first time in his life, perhaps, no response 
ready. He stood looking dowa at a glow- 
ing little face out of which two big, dark 
eyes were gazing with steady reproach up 
into his own blue ones; and he had time 


to note an added detail or two—the length 


and thickness and curl of the lashes, the 
perfection of the nose, the distracting curve 
of the chin—before his accuser again took 
up her. arraignment of him. This time 
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there was less of anger and more of bitter- 
ness in her questioning. 

“Why did you do it? Why couldn’t you 
have waited until—until we had finished 
paying for the little country home? Papa 
knew this would have to come—in five or 
six years, perhaps—and he was preparing 
‘for it. We were to have gone to the country 
because we could live more cheaply there, 
and papa thought, too, the outdoor life 
would benefit his lungs. And we had the 
home, the dearest little place, partly paid 
for. We would have owned it quite by 
this time only Eugene’s long illness and 
death two years ago. He was nineteen, 
two years older than I, and——” 

She broke down here and buried her 
face for a moment in her hands, while Ford- 
well’s gaze traveled involuntarily. along 
the dainty outlines of her figure, taking in 
at the same time the well-worn little black 
gown which was saved from downright 
shabbiness only by its air of neatness and 
a certain grace with which it sat upon the 
petite figure. 

“Oh, why couldn’t you have waited, at 
least, until after the wedding?” 

Fordwell brought his gaze back sharply 
from contemplation of the delicate little 
rounded form to the hands which still cov- 
ered’ her face. They had a little toil-worn 
look, these hands, but Fordwell failed to 
notice them. His perception of detail had 
received a sudden dulling shock. 

“The wedding!” he managed to ejacu- 
late, and something in his tone brought the 
face again into view. 

“Yes; that seems just now almost the 
worst part of it. You see, Mr. Merriam 
is only a young lawyer and poor, and we 
were all to have lived together for awhile, 
because one family can live more cheaply 
than two, and—” 

“Merriam!” again ejaculated Fordwell. 
“Bruce Merriam?” 

A look of interested surprise came sud- 
denly into the brown eyes. ‘Yes; Bruce 
Merriam. Do you know him?” 

Fordwell did know him and had always 
considered him a likeable fellow; but he 
had suddenly conceived a fierce hatred 
of Merriam which, however, being ground- 
less, he hastened to conceal. 

“T know him very well,” he said. ‘‘He’s 
a fine fellow,” he added magnanimously. 
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The brown eyes lighted. “Isn’t he? 
A splendid fellow! I don’t know what we 
should have done two years ago without 
him. And now he wants it all to go on as 
we had planned; but that’s impossible, 
for Bruce is proud and wouldn’t permit 
his wife to earn money by going on with 
her typewriting, and—there’s no other way 
but to put off the wedding.” 

This time sobs shook the small frame 
and Fordwell put out an involuntary hand, 
as one who would comfort a sorrowing 
child. But he remembered Merriam and 
drew it back. 

“‘Won’t you sit down?” he asked gently, 
again handing the chair toward her. But 
she shook her head. Suddenly she turned 
from him, ran to the desk, flung herself 
upon the stool and buried her face on the 
ledger. Fordwell stood looking at her in 
in amazed helplessness. She was not sob- 
bing now, but her very quiet held a tense- 
ness of suffering harder for him to bear 
than a more demonstrative grief would 
have been. Once he heard her murmur, 
“Dear old Dad!” and he felt certain her 
lips had pressed the ledger. He dreaded 
a fresh outburst of her emotion, but pres- 
ently she raised her head and faced. him, 
one small foot dangling in childish fash- 
ion below the hem of her gown, while the 
other rested on the stool’s upper ring. 

“But what comes nearest to breaking 
my heart,” she went on, “‘is the effect it’s 
having on papa. It was such a matter 
of pride with him, the office and his long 
association with it—forty years; think of 
it! Often when we’ve been talking of the 
time when he should be obliged to hand in 
his resignation he has stopped short off 
and said he couldn’t ever bring himself 
to do it—he’d have to be discharged. And 
then we’d always laugh at the little joke. 
The very name, Fordwell and Company; 
I can’t tell you how proud he was of it. It 
meant more to him, I verily believe, than 
to any member of the firm. And now— 
Oh, I can’t bear it!” 

A sudden access of bitterness shook her 
for a moment, but she went on bravely: 
“He couldn’t speak of it at first, but we 
knew from his face. And all night long 
he tossed and moaned and coughed. This 
morning he is ill; that’s why he isn’t here. 
He’ll come to-morrow, though; he won’t 
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give up to be really ill.” She got down 
off the stool and stood a moment hesitatingly. 
““You—you don’t think—you .could recon- 
sider?” she ventured. 

“T have already reconsidered, Miss Breth- 
erton,” answered Fordwell. He tore a 
leaf from a memorandum, scribbled some- 
thing on it hastily and handed it to her. 
“Give your father this,” he said, smiling 
down upon her, ‘‘and say to him that he is 
to take plenty of time to get well. When 
he is ready to return, the place is his until 
he discharges Fordwell and Company.” 

She looked at him for a glad moment, 
her eyes big and shining with happiness. 
Then she caught his hand in both of hers, 
pressed it suddenly close against her cheek 
and the next moment was gone, leaving 
Fordwell staring dazedly at the door through 
which she had fled. 


* * * 


A strange restlessness had come upon 
the head of the firm. Bretherton, sitting 
at his desk and seemingly engrossed with 
his columns, took note of it and felt dis- 
turbed. 

“‘He’s carrying too heavy a burden for 
young shoulders,” the book-keeper said 


to himself. “A trip’s what he needs. 
There’s that New Mexico branch of the 
business; I’ll suggest to him to-morrow 


that he take a run down and look after it.” 

And he did, with the result that Ford- 
well went But before his departure he 
wrote to Merriam. There were some in- 
terests connected with a newly established 
branch of the business in an adjoining state; 
would Merriam take legal charge of these? 
And he named a salary which would in- 
sure acceptance of the offer. 

He gave the letter to Phipps to post just 
before starting for the train. Somehow, 
he didn’t care to see Merriam just at 
present. 


The New Mexico branch proved to be 


really needing his oversight, and it was three 
months before he was back in the home 
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office. The morning after his arrival Phipps 
opened the door of his private office. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Merriam,” he announced, 
and Fordwell braced himself involuntarily 
as he rose to greet his visitors, looking, 
after the first glance at the pretty blonde 
who accompanied the tall, be-spectacled 
young fellow, expectantly past her toward 
the door by which they had entered. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, “but I 
was expecting Mrs. Merriam.” 

“T am Mrs. Merriam,” said the pretty 
blonde, smiling and blushing as she gave 
him a daintily gloved little hand, ‘and 
this is my husband, whom I believe you 
know. We have wanted so much to thank 
you in person. My sister has told us of 
her visit to you. I hope she didn’t shock 
you too much, but really, Neal is such a 
creature of impulse that one never knows 
what to expect of her. I think we are ex- 
pected to apologize for her, although it is 
impossible we should regret her action, 
since its results have been so happy.” 

‘There is nothing for which to apologize,” 
said Fordwell, giving his hand in turn to 
the tall young fellow, who smiled a quiet 
approval of his pretty mouth-piece, ‘‘ex- 
cept—but on second thought, I can accept 
an apology only from Miss Bretherton in 
person. If I might call—” 

“Do,” answered Mrs. Merriam. And 
to her credit be it said, no mercenary in- 
tent tainted the cordiality of the response. 

“Neal,” said Fordwell some weeks later, 
“there’s only one thing you can do by 
way of reparation for those wretched weeks 
when I thought you were to marry Merriam.” 

And Neal did it. 


* * * 


A little fellow in kilts comes almost daily 
to the office now. Sometimes he is accom- 
panied by a perfectly-gowned little woman, 
of whose big brown eyes his own are a coun- 
terpart; but more often by an old man, who 
stops at the door with a gentle shuffle and 
whose one vice is the troche habit. 
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WHEN YANKEES WENT TO SEA 


By H. C. Gauss 


(Washington, D. C., Navy Department) 


OME time ago I attended an evening 

entertainment at a colored church. The 
attraction was in some sure-enough heroes, 
and the chairman of the evening took hero- 
ism for the text of his opening remarks. 
He illuminated all the gentlemen on the 
platform with heroic attributes, but when 
he came to the last man on the list, he evi- 
dently did not know 
much about his ca- 
reer, and he finished 
in a blaze of glory by 
saying: 

“And here’s Mr. 
So-and-so, we know 
all about him, he’s a 
hero because — well, 
he must be a hero 
because he’s here.” 

It is safe to assume 
the interest of Ameri- 
can readers in matters 
connected with going 
to sea because they are here, on this side of 
the Atlantic; because their presence on the 
Western continent argues the possession by 
their more or less immediate ancestors of 
sea-going blood, of the attributes that in all 
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history have especially tempted man to dare 
the unknown, to penetrate into the ‘mysteries 
of the wastes of waters that divide the con- 
tinents. 

There is more than a small pun in that 
expression ‘“‘going to sea.” There is the 
deep significance of going to see what haps 
and mishaps lie on the surface of the vastly 

: rolling deep, what 
lands and what peo- 
ple are on the other 
side, and what fortune 
and splendid estate 
await those who have 
the courage to dare 
its passage. 

Start a boy in life 
alongside of water 
and he repeats the 
maritime history of 
the world. He pad- 
dies about the shore 
on a log or plank. 
All of his ingenuity is bent upon the 
construction of a boat that will bear him 
further out. That achieved, he is at first 
content to row. Soon he tires of the work 
that he sees the wind is waiting to perform, 
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and the rest of his life is spent in efforts to 
cheat the tediousness of water travel. 

I have wondered when first those Asi- 
atic races from which we sprung reached 
the Atlantic ocean and realized that the 
nomadic life of flocks and herds had reached 
its limit; that the constant western impulse 
had received its first check; if that early 
ancestor of ours: had any thrill of prophecy, 
any dim feeling of the splendor of new 
achievement made possible by ocean wan- 
déting. - 

FAnd ‘this opens a line of speculation at 

‘I must only hint, that land-wander- 
ing is “ essentially barbaric, wasting of nat- 
ural things, consuming and replacing nothing, 
while sea-wandering builds cities and civili- 
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zations; that in spite of the boast of Orlando 
in “As you Like It,” that he is inland bred, 
the gentler manners have been those of the 
sea-coast cities rather than of the inland 
farmhouses and hamlets. 

_ And yet out of this has come the paradox 
that ‘from sea-going, nations have become 
too refined to go to sea; that maritime, na- 
tions founded on warlike or commercial ex- 
cursions; having so prospered that they have 
turned their.hard estate into one of ease, and 
have found easier means of livelihood than 
in daring the dangers of the oceans, have 
allowed the sceptre of sea-power to pass 
from them. 

And this has been true of the United States, 
and this is the explanation of our condition, 
that, with a magnificent coast line on two 
oceans, and a great gulf, with natural ad- 
vantages for doing the carrying business 
of the world, we have practically no sea- 
going class, and comparatively no merchant 
marine. 
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The earlier settlers of America turned to 
the sea of sheer necessity. Clinging to the 
edge of an inhospitable continent, they wrested 
from it some portion of its natural products 
for exchange with the old world, for subsis- 
tence and maintenance “at first, for come 
forts and luxuries later. ‘ The earliest work 
of each band of settlers was to build some 
kind of a.boat for coasting, for picking up 
furs, for communication, one colony with 
another. 

Then from shipping timber and naval 
stores to the old country, the colonists begai} 
feverishly to “build “ships. for themselves, 
Early New England suffered frequent short- 
ages of food stuff because the majority of its 
population were engaged in stripping the 
forests, in building ships, and in sailing 
them, instead of raising corn and wheat. 

_ Although, during the colonial period, there 
were a series of laws and orders from Eng- 
land designed to restrict the independent 
traffic of the colonies and to retain the profits 
of the carrying trade and of merchandiz- 
ing for English ships and English merchants, 
there was a constantly growing American 
merchant marine and at the close of the 
Revolution it burst forth full fledged. We 
do not know a great deal of the details of 
our commercial transactions _ previous. to. 
the Revolution. We know that a _ good 
many men got rich in a space of time and 
to a degree not entirely explained even by 
the opportunities of a virgin country.. We 
know there was a good deal of activity. in: 
lines that we regard at the present time as; 
piratical, scoundrelly and inhuman; we ar-. 
gue from the rather easy commercial] morals,. 
or rather from the indistinct line between. 
mine “and thine, of that era, that the king’s. 
laws Were broke», sometimes with tke con- 
nivance of the king’s officers, but. ‘more 
often because it was not easy to watch. so: 
long and so unsettled a coast line; and if 
we are at all of an imaginative turn of mind,: 
we can imagine a good many transactions; 
smacking of mystery, perhaps stained ‘with 


.bloodshed.. 


But the Revolution, and_ the Revolution. 
was for no small part fought for the purpose, 
took off the restrictions that made innocent; 
traffic illicit, and in the closing years of. thé; 
eighteenth century and-for the first ‘half of 
the nineteenth, the, Atlantic seaboard: went, 
to sea with practical unanimity, ‘and only. 
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desisted when the opening .of railroad com- 
munication made it more profitable to under- 
take the opening of the great west. 

It is the manner cf these commercial 
operations through this sixty years of great 
activity and great enterprise that I will try 
to sketch briefly, as to what they went to 
sea in, what they took to sea, where they 
went, what they brought back, and what 
they made out of it. I am speaking espe- 
cially of the ports of Massachusetts Bay, 
Salem, Boston and Newburyport. New 
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brig that was capable of the circumnavigation 
of the world. Now they carry coal from 
Philadelphia to Boston in an eight thousand 
ton. schooner. Most of the vessels sailing 
out of Salem or. foreign voyages were brigs; 
two masted vessels with square sails on the 
foremast, square topsails on the main and 
a fore and aft sail,. (the spanker) on the 
main. They depended on the big, squ@re 
fore course for driving power before the 
wind or with the wind on the quarter, on 
the big single topsails for lighter winds, and 
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York, Baltimore, and Charleston traded 
more extensively at times, but more largely 
in foreign vessels. Salem was, perhaps, the 
best example of a trading port, trading in 
its own vessels with the products of its own 
immediate country, and distributing the for- 
eign products bartered for, in a coastwise 
and re-exporting traffic. 
They went to sea out of Salem in almost - 
anything that, would float, and made China . 
voyages in vessels not much larger than a mod- 
erately sized modern yacht. Two hundred ; 
tons burden, old measure, (156. new) was a- 
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for the spanker and fore-and-aft spanker jib 
and stay sails in a thrash to windward, which 
the old''brigs did very badly, sometimes 
making. nearly as much leeway as _head- 
way. 

In the earlier years they had reminiscences 
of the old towering fore-and-aft castles, but 
had.come down in the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century to a square stern and 
the bluff bows that pounded water gallantly 
in most of the degrees of latitude and longi- 
tude on the globe. A brig-of two. hundred 
tons carried a crew of thirteen men, crowded 
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into a little forecastle and living on salt beef 
and hard biscuits for a voyage that lasted 
for months. 

In the earlier days, the voyages were 
largely mutual affairs. A vessel was built 
or purchased by subscription of money, 
material or labor. The officers who were to 
sail her had a share in her, and the merchant 
who fitted her out was a shareholder. The 
ship carpenter who built her left a portion 
of the value of his labor to start as an in- 
vestment. The wages of the crew were 
similarly arranged; they were signed on for 
so much cash and so much of a venture, 
that is, they were allowed freightage room 
for fish, butter, or some form of domestic 
produce or manufacture, on the outward 
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voyage, and freightage room on the return 
for the commodities they might secure in 
barter. The discipline was often ludicrously 
primitive, as in the celebrated repartee be- 
tween the Simmonses, captain and mate: 
“‘All I want from you, Cap’n Simmons is 
common servility, and darned little of that.” 

‘And all I want of you, Mate Simmons, 
is silence, and darned little of that.” 

In the smaller vessels, the captain and 
crew made one family in the cuddy aft. The 
instruments of navigation were equally prim- 
itive, and the chief one was the hard common 
sense and practical experience of the navigat- 
ing officer. A brine-stained quadrant, a Nav- 
igator’s Guide, and something that would 
answer the purpose of a chronometer, with 
luck and good judgment, carried them all 
over the world. There are two classic stories 
of the old-time navigator; one has been told 
and retold in a dozen forms, but I should 
feel like having deserted an old friend if I 
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passed it by. Skipper Starbuck of Nantucket 
claimed to know every shoal alongshore, 
by the taste of the mud or sand brought 
up on the bottom of the lead. The cabin 
boy rubbed the lead in a box that had held 
potatoes and brought the old man up all 
standing. ‘Jiminy! Nantucket’s sunk, and 
we’re right over Marm Hackett’s garden!” 
In the other story, you are supposed to 
imagine the Nancy P. hove-to in a smother 
of snow, in a northerly storm. The captain 
calls for that notable volume, The Coast 
Pilot. They open at Massachusetts Bay, 
and the storm wrests the leaf from the battered 
volume. “There,” says the captain, “‘Now 
see’ what you’ve done; we'll just have to 
wear and let her run before it, till we get on 
the next page, before we can tell where we 


But even before the Revolution, merchan- 
dizing had reached a higher plane in Salem, 
and these more primitive manners had gone 
farther east, and successively ran down the 
Maine coast to the British provinces, where 
they only became extinct in the present gen- 
eration. 

The era of the merchant adventurer fol- 
lowed. He had a counting house and owned 
brigs and shares in brigs. He bought fish 
and repacked them in his warehouse, bought 
country merchandize and lumber and prim- 
itive manufactures, or received them on com- 
mission. He loaded his own or chartered 
brigs, and paid the seaman’s wages in cash 
and in goods to the families left behind. 
The captain still had, besides his wages, a 
venture or interest in the cargo. The dis- 
tinctive feature of this period was the de- 
pendance on the captain, not only as a suc- 
cessful navigator, but as’a successful busi 
ness agent. Sometimes, it is true, a mem- 
ber of a firm or a trusted employe would 
go with the vessel as supercargo or business 
agent, but most often the supercargo was 


simply a clerk, and from the moment the 


vessel cleared the dock, the welfare of both 
ship and cargo was in the captain’s hands as a 
seaman and trader. 

Under the mutual plan of the trading of 
the earlier years, the course of business was 
practically that of the barter between two 
tribes of savages, because at the point of 
destination each made his’own best possible 
trade with the commodities entrusted to him; 
personally, or. by pooling with the transac- 
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tions carried on by the captain for the benefit 
of the stock of the vessel. Under the later 
plan, the procedure was that of the mari- 
time nations of the Mediterranean, ventures 
sent abroad by merchants, under the guidance 
of a competent business man, to be exchanged 
at best market. The master of the vessel 
might rely on his 
mate for seamanship, 
but he must be abso- 
lutely self-reliant in 
the matter of making 
the voyage profita 

ble. He took the ship 
to the best market 
possible under his 
clearance papers. If 
he found on arrival 
that his commodity 
was at a discount, he 
might wait for better 
prices, or sail for a 
better market. If he 
could not purchase a 
return cargo at an 
advantageous price, 
he might wait for a 
better chance, per- 
haps for six months, 
getting rid of his 
crew meanwhile. He 
had to seek for bits 
and scraps of infor- 
mation that might 
guide him as to mar- 
kets at home and 
abroad, and had to 
use his judgment 
alone, he was months 
at a time away from 
his principals. His 
transactions were car- 
ried on in countries 
strange to him, among 
customs foreign to 
him; he ran the gauntlet of ‘hostile men-of- 
war, piratical cruisers and harbor and shore 
thieves, the ravages of scurvy and of the 
myriad sicknesses of unhealthy foreign ports. 
He pursued merchantable commodities to the 
place of their production, no matter how re- 
‘mote or savage, and gave rise to the saying 
of the Spaniards in Cuba, that if there was 
a bag of coffee hanging at the mouth of hell, 
some Yankee skipper would go after it. 
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The young lady at the church fair asked a 
lawyer if an article cost ten cents and sold 
for a dollar and a half, what the percentage 
of profit was. He told her that it had got 
out of profit and into robbery. Such methods 
of doing business under such risks demanded 
immense profits. A captain might find on 
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his return to the States that his was the only 
cargo of tea in the country, and the asking 
price of his merchant would be limited only 
by the ability of those who must pay the 
price. 

But if the captain’s days were days of 
responsibility, the merchant’s were days of 
anxiety. Except through occasional letter and 
more or less accurate ship news, the mer- 
chant’s fortune, perhaps his all, had gone 
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out of his ken. And the blows that fortune 
might give him were not alone of wreck, it was 
not alone coming home for his vessel, it was 
coming liome at the right time, with the right 
commodity. If the supply of the country 
was limited, consumption also was compara- 
tively meagre, and prices of all imported 
goods fluctuated hugely with the arrival of 
cargoes. 

Considerable and rapid fortunes were made. 
Nathaniel Silsbee, afterward United States 
Senator with Daniel Webster, went to sea 
at eighteen, and left seafaring at twenty-* 
eight with an independent fortune, which” 
he increased by merchant ventures, and re- 
tired at thirty-five with money enough to keep 
his descendants, up-to-date, from the neces- 
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sity of labor. The foundation of his fortune 
was laid in the rapid turning of the proceeds of 
one outward-bound cargo during the Napo- 
leonic wars, and among the blockaded ports. 

The period of the Napoleonic wars was a 
rich harvest time for the American merchant 
marine. 
the European and West Indian ports were 
under blockade, and. the food stuffs and. pro- 
visions of the United States*wére. saleable -at ; 
any price. The European wines, silks, man- 
ufactures and fruits, the coffee and sugar of 
the West Indies, were at a nominal price at 
the ports of shipment for lack of buyers. 

The Yankee ship that could slip in and out 
of a blockaded harbor and elude capture on 
the high seas, made almost incredible profits 
that are at the foundation of mahy of the 
long-established fortunes of the United States. 

The first trade of the Atlantic seaboard was 
with the West Indies during the colonial 
days. The Revolution enforced commu- 
nication with Europe, and the Yankees were 


In one way and another, most of 
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not: slow in finding the way around the Cape 
of Good Hope, to Calcutta and the East In- 
dian ports; to China, as the Flowery Kingdom: 
grudgingly opened its ports, and they beat 
the world in opening the trade with Japan. 
We were early in the African trade on both 
coasts, and Zanzibar became as. familiar to 
the Massachusetts Bay sailors as their home 
towns. Later we went to the west coast of 
America, North and South, for hides and 


-tallow, and explored the great South Amer- 


ican rivers for rubber and coffee. We fre- 
quented the archipelagoes of the Pacific and 
Indian oceans for pepper, sugar and: hemp. 

There is no chapter i in the history of the 
United States that is more a source of ‘just 
pride than the history of that sixty years; 
not because it showed to the world that the 
Yankee was a sharp and alert trader; not 
because we made money and increased in 
material possessions; but -because of the 
courage, and enterprise and brain power that 
put the-American in the forefront in plan 
ning and txecuting new commercial enter 


prises, the, courage:that dared every sea and 


every condition of savage life and climatic 
danger.. ‘The sharp practice and the cent. 

percent. will be forgotten, even if it obtained. 
to any .greater degree than with any other 
maritime nation; but the story of the daring, 
of the gallant exploits of exploration and 
discovery, of the opening of the far corners of 
the earth to the light of progress and of civil- 

ization and Christianity, will be told with a 
plentiful measure of admiration for the sea- 

kings of the first sixty years of the history 
‘of the United States so long as history shall 
be recounted. 

And it was merchandizing of the very 
first class. We carried out strong and homely 
> stuffs, enough, as became a new and virile 
people: There was beef, flour, grain, lum- 


be bér, ‘salt fish, the produce of a new and 


rapidly-being-despoiled country;: there were 
primitive manufactures which depended on 
a plentifulness of raw material and there 
was, very largely, rum. The former com- 
modities are to be understood as the reason 
for the river of rum which flowed from the 
New England ports. It was all in the course 
of trade. New England fed the slaves of the 
West Indian planters and took quantities of 
molasses in payment. This was too bulky 
for reshipment to Europe, but in its concen- 
trated form of rum it was coin current: in 
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any part of the globe. They sent out the 
first shipload of missionaries from Salem; 
shiploads of rum preceded and followed 
them. 

The ships brought back articles of lux- 
urious life,—a rich freightage: spices, teas, 
silks, wines, tropical fruits and nuts, linens, 
fine cloths: and the 
‘wharves and ware- 
houses were wonder- 
places of rare things, 
and no sailor’s parlor 
but had its curiosities 
which collectors of a 
later day sought eag- 
erly, as the first fruits 
of the intercourse of 
raw western civiliza- 
tion with Oriental 
culture. They had 
paid the price, over 
and above their own 
homely merchandize, 
by risking a thousand 
dangers from the half- 
charted rocks of our 
own harbors to the 
uncharted rocks and 
coral islands, the un- 
known and uncalcu- 
lated currents of the 
Pacific ocean and the 
China Sea. Not only 
the usual dangers of 
navigation, but the 
harbor dangers of 
yellow fever in Ha-° 
vana, of African fe- 
ver, of each foreign 
pestilence born of un- 
sanitary living for 
generations. 

- They had for 
many years to con- 
tend with legalized 
European piracy, for American shipping was 
the profitable prey of France and England; 
they fought Malay and Chinese pirates and 
mostly beat them off with rusty cannon and 
boiling water.. As for the pirates of the 
Spanish Main, they had their troubles with 
them also, and even as late as the middle of 
the century, pirates were hanged in Boston. 
But they were for the most part pitiful fel- 
lows in the nineteenth century, these much- 
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romanced buccaneers. The old semi-mili- 
tary expeditions against coast cities and the 
actions with treasure galleons, had given 
place to sneaking raids on small schooners 
wherein they cuffed the crews about, stole 
their clothes and hunted small deer of that 
kind, very often turning up opposition from 
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which they incontinently fled. They were 
not very heroic figures, the latter-day pirates; 
and small booty and less fighting satisfied 
their desires. Sey 

Two aspects of this maritime period re- 
quire the substantiation of documentary évi- 
dence, which is however, abundant. One is 
the almost incredible profits, and. the ‘other 
is the youth of the crews and the command- 
ing officers. Boys went to sea at the tender 
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age of eight to ten years, and were captains 
of ships at twenty-one. I have seen the 
log of a whaling voyage of four years, where 
the captain had just passed his majority at 
the date of sailing, the oldest man aboard 
was but thirty, and the average age was 
twenty-two. Some of the most successful 
and profitable voyages were made by ships, 
captained and manned by men in their 
twenties. And on the profit side of the ledger, 
we who are used to think of a fair profit 
of five per cent. and a large return of ten, 
can hardly comprehend a mercantile trans- 
action which returned a value of a hundred 
thousand dollars on an original stock in trade 
of ten thousand dollars. 

As a case in point, I have recently seen 





CAMBRIAN, FROM A PAINTING DONE IN MARSAILLES 


the summarized statement of the voyages 
of the brig Leander, which took place in 
the latter portion of the period considered, 
beginning in 1821. Two successive voy- 
ages paid customs house duties of eighty- 
six thousand, and ninety-two thousand dol- 
lars, respectively. Nobody knows what the 
net profits were, but they were tremendous. 
On the first of these voyages, the captain was 
twenty-seven years of age, and had sailed 
one voyage previously as master of a vessel. 
In twenty-three years this vessel made twenty- 
six voyages, and, besides five voyages to 
Africa, had made the following ports, some of 
them severai times: Leghorn, Batavia, Canton, 
Manila, Matanzas, Marseilles, Petersburg, 
River Platte, Padang, Antwerp, Copenhagen, 
Havana, Mozambique, Zanzibar, Rio Jan- 
eiro, Palermo. 

But this aspect of profit was a matter for 
the individual. The general benefit to the 
nation from all this intercourse was incal- 
culable. There is no method of estimating 
the breadth it gave to the national life; how 
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much influence it had in refining and soften- 
ing the harsh social atmosphere of New Eng- 
land; from which came the social impulses 
and the social traditions of so considerable 
a portion of the western development. Life 
was so much easier and milder, new ideas 
found so much more a receptive mental soil, 
because of the culture which came from 
commercial intercourse with the world. That 
in one epoch alone—the great Unitarian 
wave of religious thought—it is difficult to 
say whether its basis was more largely the 
swing of the pendulum from the creed of 
Calvin, or the broader sentiment of humanity 
that had come of the contact of the best 
men of New England communities with 
many men of many nations. 

Before seacoast New England began to 
give its best blood to the West, it devoted 
the pick of its sons to the sea. The division 
was a marked one between those boys whose 
fathers were able to give them an educa- 
tion, and those who had to be wage-earners 
at the earliest possible moment. The latter 
went to sea at a tender age; their education 
the results, as far as they went, of the dame 
school. They started as cabin boys, and 
got a good many hard knocks as they grew 
up. Some took to books and came to com- 
mand, but the many remained foremast 
hands their lives long, and for any capability 
they had, with rare exceptions, in later life, 
to impart any result of their life-long wander- 
ings, might as well have been any rope or 
spar. , In a fit of exasperation at the difficulty 
of getting anything like a coherent summary 
of experience from one of these, I, “in my 
haste,” as David says, set down the following 
lines, which may illustrate the mental condi- 
tion of some of these old-timers, who from 
lack of early education and from subsequent 
hardship became shell-backed and crust- 
acea-like; had seen nothing, though they 
had been everywhere: 


THAT SOULLESS MARINER. 
It was an ancient mariner, and oh, he’d sailed so far; 
Had sailed to the south repeatedly till he’d sunk the Polar 
star. 


Had sailed to the north, so far, so far, to the land of the 
long snowed-snow 

That Dame Nature ran all out of north, there was no 
more north to go . 


So far he’d sailed unto the east, upon the raging main 
He had to turn and sail due west to get his east again. 
In divers strange directions, like nor’-nor’-eas’-by-eas’ 
He’d boxed the entire compass, a dozen times, at least. 








WHEN YANKEES 


I asked this mighty mariner about the things one sees 
When careering o’er the ocean before a favoring breeze, 


And what the lands on t’other side had curious for to 
ow 
And risingly inflective, he answered to me, “Oh!” 


“In India, now, ther’re ruins vast, like those of great La- 
hore?” 
Said he, ‘It may be, Matey, but I never went ashore.” 


“You've 7’ I cried, ‘“‘o’er oceans vast in hope of 
pelf and, gain; 

““What did’ you on the other side?” ‘‘Why, we started 
back ‘@gain.” 


“You’ve seet® the port in far Brazil from which the dia- 
monds come?” 

‘‘Why, that’s the place,” he said with scorn, ‘where they 
charge so much for rum.” 


“You've seen the floating castaway, a sight to be deplored, 
“How did he seem, what did he do?” ‘Why, the cuss 
he came aboard.” 


“You've dashed upon the treach’rous rock, in peril, life 
and limb, 

“What did you do?” ‘What could we do, you lubber, 
you, but swim?” 


“While captive to a savage tribe, oh, ancient mariner, say, 
“How fared it then?” ‘I think,’ said he, ‘‘we.got three 
square meals a day.” . 

But these were the human machines, the 
“pull-and-haul bullies” of the service. The 
boys who went to the seafaring with ambi- 
tion and determination to make it a career, 
found their opportunities. There were possi- 
bilities of a previous education for boys of 
perhaps even moderate means, in private 
schools that existed in most of the seaport 
towns, which gave an education especially 
suited for success in sea-going. They were 
modest affairs of one teacher; some wily 
old Ulysses who had been to sea, who knew 
the manners and methods of trade and who 
was a ripe navigator, took the youngsters 
in hand and taught them to write a fair hand, 
to be infallible in arithmetic, to calculate 
like lightning and to work their way in any 
part of the globe that afforded sea-room. 
Commercial forms and exchange, and espec- 
cially the latter were the classics of the in- 
struction and mathematics the Bible and 
creed of the institution. .I know of nowhere 
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that these schools have been described and 
set down for posterity in exact terms, but 
I have no question that the superiority of 
the Yankee in commerce was largely based 
on this early education, from which all florid 
accessories were removed, and the one sole 
object held in mind of making good ship- 
masters and successful traders. 

If I might be gifted with eloquence at 
some time, it would be my choice that it 
should be in behalf of the American sailor 
of the old days, a simply great-hearted crea- 
ture who did great deeds simply. In our 
church yards and burial places in New Eng- 
land, we have entombed but a moiety of 
our sailor dead. Fathoms deep in mid- 
ocean, or built into the structure of some 
coral island; in the eternal ice of the far 
north and in the festering horrors of tropical 
cemeteries; we count our dead by thou- 
sands. There is no corner of the globe, 
where man has set his foot, but a New Eng- 
land sailor has there paid the last debt of 
nature. By their humble graves, the semi- 
savage African strides and the ultra-refined 
Hindoo shuffles. In Cuba, in Porto Rico 
and in the far Philippines, American sailors 
have again rested beneath the Stars and 
Stripes which they had deemed in. their 
last moments would never again float above 
their mortal remains. 

There is a new American sailor being 
developed; he is coming from the great 
West, and the old Anglo-Saxon seafaring 
blood is tingling in his veins. Educated 
and intelligent, he is developing on the decks 
of the new navy into the finest man-of-wars- 
man that the world has ever seen, but the 
old American sailor of the merchant ma- 
rine is gone, a type whose time and useful- 
ness have vanished. He was brave with- 
out rashness, he was cool, clear-headed and 
resourceful, and above all he was a man 
whom no child feared, whom no woman 
dreaded. 














MARQUIS OYAMA ana HIS WIFE 


By Yone Noguchi 


UR Oriental ethics regards it as the 

highest etiquette to resign your post 
(whatever it be): when you have created a 
certain glory in it, and give the younger 
people a chance. In that respect Field 
Marskal Oyama is a perfect model. He 
gave up his place as Chief of the General 
Staff to General Baron Kodama, who was 
promoted to the rank of Viscount. Viscount 
Kodama’s high soldierly qualities as well 
as his comprehensive command of the science 
of war, so thoroughly tested during the late 
campaign, mark him out as eminently fitted 
to the position. -“‘What a hasty retirement,” 
we all exclaimed, when we heard the news. 
Today Marquis Oyama is a private citizen. 
There, among the high standing personages, 
nobody can come near to him in simplicity. 
His simplicity is that of the Shinto religion, 
white in body and soul, without a bit of 
showiness and pride. He believes in equality 
as Walt Whitman did, who sang that woman 
is just as good as man. Marquis Oyama 
would say that to be an umbrella-mender 
is as great as to be the Chief of the General 
Staff. You will see him quite often any 
evening or morning in the streets of the 
Akasaka district of Tokyo (his home is in 
the part we call Aoyama, the literal meaning of 
which is Green Hill), with a stick in his 
hand, and smiling largely to everybody. 
His appearance is joyousness and comrade- 
ship. Later you will see him quietly disap- 
pearing into a certain unostentatious house 
half in European style, halfin Japanese. You 
would never believe it to be the dwelling 
of such a great man in the world’s eye, if 
you did not encounter a sign of Iwao Oyama 
at the gate. Once he said with his usual 
laughter: ‘Today I have no enemy, and I 
swear to God that I will not make anybody 
unhappy,—excepting, alas, my men servants. 
I am an early riser, and they are obliged to 
leave their beds earlier than in those days 
when I was absent in the campaign.” In 
truth, he gets up at five every morning, 


and takes a cold bath and a happy morning 
walk. ‘With a bath, with a short walk, 
and with the companionship of my wife, I 
am perfectly happy,” he proclaims. His 
wife? There is no woman in Japan more 
bright and sympathetic than the marchioness. 
She is accomplished in every line, and she is 
even a fine cook. It is said that she usually 
prepares the supper, or she directs its prepa- 
ration. The Marquis’ face beams happily 
when supper is cooked by the marchioness. 
And he is perfectly contented with his beauti- 
ful daughter. She is his pride and joy. 
I never saw such a silent man as Marquis 
Oyama, but his stillness is not difficult to bear. 
On the contrary, it is a quiet entertainment 
without a word. His silence tells you about 
his own nature and temperament more than 
words. If there is anything he- hates -in 
this world it is nothing but publicity. He 
begged me not to write him up, and fool- 
ishly I promised him so. ‘“‘But.my wife is 
slightly touched with a.woman’s vanity, and 
she was educated in America. She may not 
mind it,” he said laughingly. 

Am I going to write about the Marchion- 
ess? To write about her and her family 
means to write up the Marquis whose sweet 
and largely quiet atmosphere make the home 
comfortable and sweet. He is a gold ‘idol 
to which his whole family burn incense 
and read the sutra. He is silent like the 
Buddha idol, but his light and influence 
spread in the family like the idol’s in the 
temple. He is all in all to them. 

It was during the last days of the recent 
war that I asked the wife of Field Marshal 
Oyama if she sometimes heard from her 
husband at the front. She replied: ‘I should 
be very sorry if he were thinking of his own 
family at this time and not wholly of the 
country., His soul and body are not mine 
while he is at the front, but the Emperor’s 
and the country’s. He carries a great re- 
sponsibility upon his shoulders and he is 
completely devoted to his country. I may 
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say that I hear from him occasionally, but 
I never complain if he does not write me at 
all. I pray only that-he make a safe return 
and bring much glory to Japan!” Could 
anything more eloquently express the spirit 
of the women of Japan than this utterance 
of the wife of her greatest soldier? But 
today I am happy thinking that Marquis 
Oyama belongs only to the marchioness, 
and especially so since he retired from offi- 
cial life. 
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tinguished one. Her brother, Kenjiro Yam- 
akawa, was the late president of the Impe- 
rial University. Her eldest brother was the 
late Major-General Yamakawa. One sister 


is the superintendent of the Higher Normal 
School for Women, one is the wife of Judge 
Yamagawa, and two are officers in the Im- 
perial household department. 

The Marchioness Oyama is the intellectual 
and social leader of Tokyo, and that means 


Japan. 


Her drawing room is a famous sa- 





The Marchioness Oyama is the leading 
figure among the Japanese women today. 
Having been educatedin America—at Vassar 
—she speaks English fluently, and French 
and German as well. She is cordial in man- 
ner and sweet in nature, having lost none 
of the genuine Japanese temperament in the 
process of her Americanization, if it might 
be so spoken of. She is an expert horse- 
woman and.a good swimmer. She is fond 
of scientific studies, and has made more 
or less of a specialty of botany and zoology, 
aswell asof languages. Shakespeare is her 
constant companion. Aside from her high 
social position as the wife of our famous 
field marshal, her own family is a most dis- 
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YONE NOGUCHI, THE JAPANESE WRITER, TAKING EASE IN HIS HOME 





lon, often spoken of as a veritable ‘‘pilgrim’s 
shrine” where courteous homage must first 
be offered before any foreigner can be ad- 
mitted into the polite society of Tokyo. 
An introduction to the marchioness, and 
from the marchioness, is essential. (By the 
way she made a success of the gathering, 
last summer, in honor of Mr. Carl Young 
Rice and his famous wife, Mrs. Rice of 
“Cabbage Patch” fame. They were in Tokyo 
on their Oriental journey. Dr. Nitobe and 
his wife invited people to hear Mrs. Rice 
readin his house. I made presence there too.) 

In her Aoyama home there is nothing 
greatly luxurious or lordly in its furnishings, 
but good breeding is apparent at the first 








MARQUIS OYAMA AND HIS WIFE 


breath. Afternoon tea there is a delightful 
hour. The young daughter of the house 
always graciously assists her mother in the 
entertainment of the many guests. She is 


a charming young woman, tall, for a Japanese 
girl, very white and fair of complexion, 
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shal’s home, the daughter is a fine English 
scholar. 

I had been admitted to the sitting room 
on the second floor of this agreeable house- 
hold, where the marchioness and her daughter 
were receiving. Mme. de Freitas had just 





A TYPICAL JAPANESE SCENE, SHOWING A RUG WEAVER AT WORK 


with a most entrancing smile, and a pleas- 
ing sense of humor. She is keen in mind— 
almost as clever as her mother. The mar- 
chioness has herself superintended her daugh- 
ter’s education, selected her books, and 
greatly discriminated among her friends. 
As English is the language of the field mar- 


left. The marchioness was seated comfort- 
ably upon a sofa—an American sofa. (There 
is such a furniture in Japan.) We laugh- 
ingly referred to “‘Americanization.” 

“T dare say I must have some American 
blood in me,” exclaimed the marchioness. 
“T am so fond of America and American 
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ways. How I wish to visit there again! 
But perhaps that dream may never be real- 
ized. The American cities, New York and 
Boston and Chicago, how they must have 
changed! Why, when I left America, Forty- 
second street in New York, there where I 
once lived, where the great railroad station 
now stands, was quite a remote place, and 
I am told that the center of New York is 
moving far up town. It is a tremendous 
country, that America!” 

“Do you think that the Japanese women 
will be speedily Americanized?” I asked her. 

“Yes, I believe so,’’ the marchioness re- 
plied, “in the true meaning. As you know, 
the government tried to adopt American- 
ism, but it failed somehow. Many women 
actually thought that American dress and 
American food were all that was necessary 
to be Americanized! They did not under- 
stand that they could be fully Americanized 
under the Japanese kimono and wearing 
the wooden clogs. A true understanding 
is coming slowly, and as American women are, 
in my opinion, the best in the world, their 
graces will be surely appreciated as they are 
beginning to be here. Spirit is the whole 
thing, and it will take some time yet to be 
truly Americanized.” 

The daughter handed me a cup of tea 
—American tea—to my surprise, and the 
marchioness, passing into other channels 
of conversation, said: “The Russia-Japan 
war was not only the men’s war, it was the 
women’s as well. Think what a sacrifice 
nearly every Japanese woman made at that 
time! What patience and what patriotic 
devotion! Yes, it was our war, too. The 
Japanese men could fight leaving us behind. 
We had to be brave as the men at the front, 
and our hearts and souls turned equally to 
our country’s glory and success. We are 
Samurai in a different form—the Samurai 
fighters and patriots. Look at the mothers 
who sent their boys off to the war with smiles 
upon their faces. Look at the wives who 
said they would be glad to receive the dead 
bodies of those they so loved, if they but 
died for their country. Ah, the women had 
the harder lot to bear! Furthermore, look at 
those princesses and the thousands of our 
noble ladies who worked in the hospitals and 
for the ill and wounded. Never before in 
our history had the Japanese woman so 
fully expressed her worthiness and loyalty. 
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It has been said in Europe and also in Amer 
ica that the Japanese women are inferior to 
the men. Are they? Oh, no, never! Simply 
the Japanese woman had never been properly 
understood. Not until quite recent times has 
she been given an opportunity to show her 
characteristics, and to ‘prove her own value 
and ability. They were extremely happy to 
do their best for their country, and they are 
entitled to share in the glory and. the honor. 

“Really, in some respects I am glad we 
had that war. It marks an era for Japanese 
women. Hereafter one will have chances. 
Woman’s real work may begin. She will no 
longer serve as merely a household ornament. 

“Our model and inspiration, especially at 
that time, was our beloved Empress. She 
appeared to us as a symbol of wisdom, ben: 
evolence, gentleness and chastity. She is the 
Empress among Empresses. We are happy 
to have her and to live under her shadow 
and become ennobled. Yes, we Japanese 
women all look upon her, our great Empress, 
with devotion and love, as of a thousand Jap- 
anese mountains turning toward Holy Fujii 
with the divine white cap so far above us.” 

The Marchioness Oyama has had a most 
interesting career. She was born in the Aizu 
provinces, where the hardy warriors in our 
history come from. Her father was a great 
Samurai, and her mother a beautiful woman 
and a model Japanese mother. Upon the 
destruction of the feudal government their 
family was terribly impoverished. ‘The moth- 
er had disciplined all of her children well 
and instructed them nobly: The marchioness 
learned the teaching of Confucius at a very 
early age, and I have been told that she was 
even obliged to work as a little child to earn 
a few cents. She was only ten years old 
when she was sent to America.’ She was 
chosen as the cleverest among a thousand 
little girls, and sent by the government to 
the United States to be educated. That was 
in Meiji 4, that is, in 1871. 

There were two other little girls who shared 
in the distinction accorded the daughter of 
the Samurai. One was Ume Tsuda, who 
has since become Japan’s greatest woman 
educator. The other is the wife of the cele- 
brated Admiral Uriu. They were in charge 
of Ambassador Owakura, who was the first 
ever sent to America. The marchioness told 
me laughingly, and with an occasional tinge 
of sarcasm, how they were received in 




















America, especially in Washington and New 
York. It was.an odd circumstance that one 
evening at the Author’s Club in New York 
I heard the very story, from another point 
of view, from Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
The marchioness. was delighted to learn of 
what was said and to find that the gentleman 
who arranged the details of their reception, 
their hotel accopimodations and a thousand 
other comforts was the famous American poet 
and man of letters. ‘‘Why, I never dreamed 
it was he who did so much for us,” the mar- 
chioness again exclaimed with pleasure. 

In Washington the little girls were put 
under the protection of the Japanese minister, 
the late Arinori Mori. It was he who de- 
cided to separate the children, since they 
spent all day long only in singing and play- 
ing. ‘And indeed, if we had stayed together, 
perhaps we should not have learned one 
English word,” said the marchioness. 

She was sent to New Haven, Conn., to the 
Rev. Mr. Bacon’s family. In her nineteenth 
year she succeeded in entering Vassar. At 
the same time her brother, the late president 
of the university, entered Yale. He came 
once a weck to visit his sister and to teach 
her Japanese. In four years the marchion- 
ess graduated from Vassar with the highest 
honors. She read the valedictory, and the 
subject of her essay was, ‘‘England’s Policy 
Against Japan.” It won her tremendous 
applause. It was commented upon in the 
newspapers and finally translated by the 
Japanese government. 

Such a subject for a girl’s essay!’ Without 
question she was ambitious, and at that 
time, America having some small misunder- 
standing with England, her essay was timely 
and‘ suggestive.: 

During her college life the marchioness 
always occupied the first place in her class 
and was the president of several clubs and 
societies. She related laughingly to me how 
she once lost her nerve, and her speech with it, 
when asked to make an address before many 
persons, and she still considers it the most 
difficult thing to address a public assemblage. 

When the marchioness returned to Japan 
after her degree was conferred she did not 
know ‘how to make even a Japanese kimono, 
but it did not take her long to learn. She 
was married twenty-three years ago to Field 
Marshal Oyama, then a distinguished gen- 
eral and a mighty figure of Japan. The 
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late Marquis Saigo was the middleman at 
the marriage. The alliance was at first 
considered unequal on account of the high 
rank and distinction of the general, but 
Marquis Sdigo insisted upon it, saying that 
the wisdom and culture of the brilliant 
young lady were the rarest things in the 
world... So the marriage took place and 
has been a rarely happy one. Marchioness 
Oyama is so practical, systematic and ac- 


A TYPICAL JAPANESE COURT YARD 





complished that she has made of the field 
marshal’s home a place of comfort and 
delight. 

And I am sure she is a great fighter in 
life’s battles, a good and brave fighter like 
her husband. And she gained glory like 
Marquis Oyama. As Joaquin Miller sang 
how was fought ‘“‘The Bravest Battle’: 


“Nay, not with cannon or battle shot, 
With sword or nobler pen; 

Nay, not with eloquent word or thought, 
From mouths of wonderful men. 


But deep in a walled-up woman’s heart— 
Ot woman that would not yield, 

But patiently, silently bore her part— 
Lo! there in that battlefield.” 


There Marchioness Oyama conquered. 








































“YES, WE’RE THE BOYS” 


“TARBE LITTLE 


PROSPECTORS 


One of the Boys Tells How They Discovered a Lead Mine 


E. W. 


“\7ES, we’re the boys who discovered the 
Lucky Strike Mine. I’m Clifford, this 
is Bart, and here’s Fred. 

“You see, it was this way it happened: 
Our fathers are all miners, and sometimes 
we go up to the mines and watch ’em. So 
we’ve learned a lot about ores. 

‘We used to hear ’em telling stories about 
discovering mines and prospecting, so us 
kids got crazy to find one ourselves. 

‘Well, one day we were digging ’round as 
as usual on the mountain-side back of the 
house. Bart and Fred were down in the 
creek, playing placer miners, and I was up 
in the dirt prospecting. I was kind of mad 
and discouraged because we hadn’t found 
nothing, and I let my pick drop into the 
the ground kind of disgusted-like. 

“‘Gee !! when I pulled it up a red rock 
all shining with flack came up with it. 


Hawkes 


““*’ve struck a gold mine! I’ve struck a 
gold mine!’ I hollered to the fellers. 

“Bart and Fred dropped their pans and 
came running up. Bart,—he knows ores 
best of any of us,—grabbed the rock. ‘Gee 
whiz! kids,’ he says, ‘it’s lead!’ 

“We all started digging to beat the band. 
You ought to have seen the dirt fly. ‘Hur- 
rah!’ says Fred, ‘we’ve struck a five-inch 
vein!’ And sure enough, there lay the vein 
of lead shining among the other rock. 

“We hustled home and got our fathers. 
When they came they said: ‘The kids have 
struck it rich! It’s certainly a lead vein.’ 

“So us kids worked the mine, our fathers 
helping us. The past month we cleared 
above expenses $500. Ain’t that pretty 
good for kids? 

“There’s a big Company now, but us 
kids are in it.” 
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MISS LIBERTY BELL 


By Katherine Frances Cavanaugh 


ELL, what do you think!” 

“T can’t think—it’s too warm,” replied 
Bell as she threw her hat on the settee and 
picked up a palm-leaf fan which she began 
to flirt vigorously. ‘‘I’ve trotted all the way 
down to Ray’s for pineapples, only to find they 
haven’t one in the store. I thought iced 
pineapple would be delicious for our picnic 
tomorrow.” 

‘“‘That’s what I want you to think about,” 
said her sister. ‘‘Uncle Birney says that we 
cannot go tomorrow!” 

“Cannot go! What put that idea into his 
head?” 

“T don’t know,” said Beulah, striving to 
keep disappointment from her face and voice. 
‘“‘He was just going out with Captain Tolli- 
ver to catch the train for Gettysburg, when 
he turned and remarked that he hoped 
we would be content at home tomorrow. 
and see that no mischievous boys cannonaded 
the house, or sprinted their devil-chasers 
over the lawns. When I told him we had 
made arrangements to go on Mrs. Spald- 
ing’s picnic, he said we might unmake them.” 

“Well, we wont!” said Bell, growing ex- 
cited and walking up and down the veranda. 
“Tf there’s anything astonishes me, it is Uncle 
Birney’s unmitigated gall! You need not be 
shocked at my slang. I mean all I say, he 
has the cheek of a government mule, or a 
book agent; the nerve of an umpire; the 
hardened face of a brass—” 

“Bell! Bell! Are you through? Now, 
are you not ashamed of yourself,” said Beulah, 
seeing the red flame mount on Bell’s fair 
cheeks. 

“Yes, I’m through, but only because I 
can’t find any more definitions to suit his 
character,” she laughed. “But I am not 
the least bit ashamed. Righteous indigna- 
tion is a. mighty good thing to get hold of 
one, once in a while. If I were a man, I 
would say something strong, not take it 
out in slang, which is my mild way of cussing.” 

“Come, sit down and keep cool,” said 


Beulah. ‘‘Here’s a pitcher of ice water and 
a fan—two of them—help yourself.” 

“Keep cool! It is easy for you to say keep 
cool—you calm, sweet thing; you are the 
personification of a vision of Beulah Land, 
while I—J am a regular ‘devil-chaser.? You 
understand I mean a fire-work, one of those 
things which you never can tell when it is 
going off, or where it will run when it is 
set off. But, as I was born on the Fourth 
of July, I suppose my disposition is only in 
keeping with the day.” 

“Just listen,” she went on, throwing out 
her hands in a self-pitying gesture—“If I 
haven’t grievances, no one ever had. While 
you were sleeping the sleep of the just this 
morning, I, the unjust, was up baking cakes 
for the picnic. My cocoanut and orange 
turned out delicious. Moreover, I ironed 
my pink gingham dress, for I would not 
trust it to Roxy. It looks too sweet for 
anything, and the starch didn’t lump a bit. 
I did all that for tomorrow! But the tomor- 
row looked forward to; the lovely time out 
in the woods with our friends; is denied 
us because of the vagaries of the so-called 
veteran.” 

She gave an angry little snort, and raced 
up and down the veranda again, waving 
the two fans frantically, much to Beulah’s 
amusement. 

“Gone to Gettysburg! I suppose for the 
next year he will tell everyone he meets that 
he fought at Gettysburg, and he never went 
any farther than the Chain Bridge, five miles 
outside Washington. He’s like the coon who 
said he did smell powder during the war; 
under the ammunition wagon! But, anyone 
would think he was in the vanguard, from 
the manner in which he runs to all the re- 
unions of the veterans on every known battle- 
field of the late war. But we—we mustn’t 
poke our noses outside: the District of Col- 
umbia, it seems. But, just you wait until 
a year from tomorrow, when I come into 
my ten thousand dollars, and see if I don’t 
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make a start towards spending it in traveling 
beyond Uncle Birney’s boundaries.” 

“Well, don’t worry over it now,” said 
Beulah. “It will be some time before next 
Fourth of July—” 

**Yes, exactly three hundred and sixty- 
six days,” retorted Bell, exasperated by 
Beulah’s coolness. ‘‘ You are nearly twenty- 
three, and I can’t see why you submit to 
Uncle Birney’s tyranny.” 

‘Because it is too much of an effort to 
cross him. Besides, it wouldn't be much 
fun if you couldn’t, do it, too.” 

“Well, I’ll do one thing—P lL go on that 
picnic tomorrow as sure as my name is Bell 
Chesley. By the way—I saw Mr. Thorne 
down town, and he asked permission to call 
for us tomorrow. Of course, I granted 
it. I also saw Mark Meredith and that 
perky May Patton was with him. I wish 
you could have seen the condescending smirk 
she gave me! As for Mark, he bowed as 
though I was only an acquaintance—” 

“T can’t blame him,” said Beulah. “You 
treat him as though he is a dog, to be sent 
away and whistled back at your will. You 
certainly lead him to think you prefer Steve 
Thorne to him.” 

“‘He has not any cause to worry about Mr. 
Thorne, for Thorne doesn’t come to see me.” 

“Who, then?” 

“You, then! You are as blind as a bat.” 

“No,” said Beulah, a shadow deepening 
her soft brown eyes, “‘I am not blind. Steve 
is very fond of you—but you were always 
the favorite with the boys. I am too sober, 
I suppose. But, to change the subject— 
what are you going to do tomorrow?” 

“Go on the picnic, of course. If Uncle 
can go on a two days’ journey to Gettys: 
burg, I reckon we can take a twelve hours 
sojourn at Soldiers’ Springs.” 

“T am not going,” said Beulah. I couldn’t 
enjoy myself, knowing he does not want us 
to be there. You can, of course, suit yourself. 
I have some new books to read, and can finish 
my new table cover.” 

“Well, I’m going,” declared Bell. ‘I am 
not one of the calm, contented kind. I am 
not going to sit home weeping salt tears 
at thoughts of the fun our friends are hav- 
ing. Besides, I would not let Mark Mere- 
dith or May Patton think I paid any attention 
to their flirtation. Ill go with Mr. Thorne 
and play a little game, too!” 
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“Oh don’t talk that way, Bell. 


I can't 
bear to have you talk of flirting with such 
a fine, square man as Stephen Thorne.” 


“Oh, don’t fret. It won’t have the least 
little bit of effect on him. Steve hadn’t 
that square-cut face and sandy hair for noth- ~ 
ing. He will not mind me any more than 
a sparrow’s chirping—but he will serve my 
ends.” 

The last thing that night, when the two 
girls were going to bed, Beulah asked Bell: 

“‘Haven’t you changed your mind about . 
going, dear?” 

“Not a bit,” stoutly answered Bell; I am 
going to have my picnic on the Fourth even 
if I do have a funeral on the fifth.” 

No alarm clock was needed to waken the 
girls on the next morning. ‘All the small 
boys in the neighborhood were “up and 
doing” with bunches of fire-crackers long 
before dawn,and at sunrise their papas came 
out and superintended the firing of pistols- 
and toy cannon, until there was noise enough 
to waken the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. 

“Hurrah for the Fourth of July!” cried 
Bell, bounding into Beulah’s room. “See, 
what a glorious Fourth it is! Come, get 
ready for the picnic—we’ll all be dead a 
hundred years from now—” 

“Chestnuts!” cried Beulah—so unlike 
mild Beulah. 

“No, not chestnuts; leave them for Hal- 
lowe’en,” said Bell spiritedly. But fire-crack- 
ers, torpedoes, devil-chasers, rockets—get- 
up-an-go things! Come, don’t waste your 
precious youth in sacrifices. There’s no vir- 
tue in bending to the selfish will of a man like 
Uncle Birney. If he didn’t care to have us 
go on this private jaunt, why didn’t he in- 
vite us to Gettysburg? I'd love to go to 
Gettysburg!” 

“Tt isn’t his way. It was niieith way to 
see that we had good times on holidays, but 
it is not Uncle Birney’s,” said Beulah, sadly. 

“Yes, it was papa’s way.” repeated Bell, 
a silvery mist floating over her dark blue 
eyes. “If he was alive he would gladly 
see that we had a good time, especially, 
because it is my birthday. Do you remember 
how he used to call me ‘Liberty Bell?’ So 
many persons have asked me if I was named 
after the Independence Bell, and I laugh 
when I tell them no, but after an aunt of 
ours.” 

“Well,” said Beulah, “Liberty Bell, here’s 
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your birthday present. I knew your tan 
walking shoes were scratched badly, and 
wanted you to have a new pair for today. 
You see, I thought we would go to the picnic. 
Uncle did not say we couldn’t until .he was 
going out the door yesterday.” 

“Just like him,” indignantly exclaimed 
Bell. ‘But I do thank you for these, dear. 
I needed them badly, but my allowance was 
almost run out, and I had to put up with 
the shabby shoes. Well, I’m going to dress 
on the double-quick. Thorne will be here 
at seven o’clock, for we are to meet the party 
at the depot about seven-thirty.” 

The girls had decided not to acknowledge 
Uncle Birney’s unreasonable conduct to the 
party. When Thorne called he was informed 
that Beulah had changed her mind about 
going. He looked surprised, but made no 
remark until he was bidding Beulah good- 
bye. 

“T am sorry you are not going,” he said, 
holding her hand as she stood on the veranda, 
waiting for Bell to come down stairs. 

“Thank you,” she smiled weakly. ‘I hope 
everyone will have a good time and not miss 
me.” 

He was about to protest when Bell joined 
them, and then they started to go. When 
they reached the sidewalk they turned and 
waved their hands to Beulah, who stood 
against the honeysuckle, making a morning 
picture in her baby blue gown. She waved 
her hand in return and watched them until 
they turned the corner. Then she went into 
the house and up to her room, where she 
threw herself on her little white bed and 
had a “good cry.” She wished for Bell’s 
easy conscience and daring spirit. She longed 
to have Thorne know why she did not care 
to go, and half hoped that Bell would ex- 
plain to him the reason—if she cared to do 
so. Beulah was a good young woman, but 
she liked her virtues to be known and ap- 
preciated. Bell, on the contrary, was very 
independent, and did not care a straw whether 
she was appreciated or not. She took her 
fun out in doing what she thought was best 
suited to her disposition. She was wont 
to say that her disposition was born with 
her and she had to make the best of it— 
and defend it, too. 

When Bell and Thorne entered the depot 
they found all of the party waiting; excepting 
Mrs. Spaulding, who came in later, dragging 
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her Johnny by the hand. Johnny was wailing 
because he was not allowed to shoot off his 
toy pistol in the cars as they came down town. 

Bell, looking as fair as a spring morning 
in her pink dress and large white chip hat 
with pink roses, was congratulated by the 
crowd on her birthday. Mark was all at- 
tention to May Patton and did not come 
forward. Bell felt this, and his cool good- 
morning nod struck through her heart like 
a dagger. She knew she was going to be 
miserable all that day, if she let herself go. 
But she determined not to do that. 

After an hour’s ride in the train, they 
arrived in a beautiful country, and then com- 
menced a walk of about three miles through 
a country lane and into the cool woods which 
girted the farms. The camp was formed 
and the day’s pleasure was fairly begun: 

‘“‘What makes you so quiet, today, Miss 
Bell?” asked Tom Baker, ‘‘Come, don’t look 
so sober!” 

“Oh, me!” exclaimed Bell, coming out 
of a moody spell resulting from her inability 
to forget how attentive Mark was to May 
Patton coming out in the train. ‘Oh, me! 
must I always be as lively as a monkey? 
Can’t I be grave for a moment?” 

“Not for a moment!” cried Clara Baker, 
“for this is your birthday! You must not be 
sad on your birthday.” 

Must not be sad on her birthday—when 
Mark had not even wished her happy returns! _ 
Here it was almost dinner time, and he had 
not said anything beyond good morning. 
On other birthdays he brought her books 
and flowers and made it as pleasant for her 
as he knew how. But that was changed! 
He evidently preferred May Patton to her; 
He was tired of wooing a fire-fly. 

“Come, Bell,” called Mrs. Spaulding. 
“Come help set the table. Where’s Mark? 
If I remember correctly, you two are the ex- 
pert lemonade-makers at all the picnics and 
parties in which this crowd partakes. Where 


- is Mark ?”. 


“T sore him go down to the spring with 
Miss Pattcn,” put in Johnny Spaulding, 
stealthily extracting a peach from the basket, 
as he gave this information. ‘They had 
the bucket with the lemons in it, and I guess 
they are going to do their squeezing at the 
spring.” 

Some of the girls and the young men shouted 
with laughter at Johnny’s surmises. But 
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Bell could not smile, if it were to save her 
life. This was really the last straw. He 
asked May Patton to make the lemonade 
with him when he knew that it was she who 
had always helped in that pleasant task. It 
was too bad! 

She roused herself and began to crawl 
around on her knees, as she helped lay the 
cloth under the big trees. By the time the 
table was fixed all the strolling couples were 
in, but Mark Meredith and May Patton. 
Mrs. Spaulding was about to send Johnny 
after them when they came in sight. Mark 
was carrying the bucket, and May Patton— 
a silly little straw-colored thing—was looking 
up to him with such adoration in her pale 
blue eyes that Bell half sniffed, half groaned, 
as she turned her head away. Mark was 
looking so handsome and provokingly con- 
tented today. 

“Tt is time for you to make your appear- 
ance,” Will Trennis called to them—‘“here 
we’ve had an exciting time trying to keep the 
chicken wings from taking flight.” 

‘And I’ve whistled the bologna back seven 
times,” said Tom Baker. 

“And I’ve almost been crushed in the jam” 
said Clara Baker. 

“‘And the cream is sour from disappoint- 
ment at your not coming,” said Mr. Thorne. 

“Oh, quit it, quit it!” called Mark, show- 
ing his white, even teeth, as he laughed. 
“Those jokes are hauled out on every picnic 
T’ve been to.” 

“And it wouldn’t seem natural without 
them,” said Mrs. Spaulding. ‘It makes me 
young to hear them, and I laugh over them 
as heartily as I did twenty years ago. Now 
all take your places, and, to air another 
mouldy joke, before you are too full for utter- 
ance, each take one of the lighted candles on 
Miss Bell’s birthday cake, and as you blow 
it out—the candle not the cake—give her 
a wish.” 

Bell laughed and blushed and bowed as 
as her friends gave their wishes. But she 
frowned when May Patton hoped that she 
would never be disappointed in love! Silly 
May Patton—what did she know about love? 
But her sense of humor was aroused as the 
young men arose to the occasion with puns 
on her name and the day, hoping that she 
would ever have a good constitution, that 
she would always be a belle—a liberty bell 
at that; that her ‘praises would ring forever; 
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that every year would add a happy star to 
her blue sky, etc., down the line until it came 
to Johnny’s turn. So many had begun their 
wish with ‘‘May you,” that Johnny racked 
his brain for an appropriate sentiment. He 
had found one beginning in the approved 
style, and as he blew out the candle with 
such force that he extinguished Mark Mere- 
dith’s, across the way, he recited in a sing- 
song voice:— 

‘*May you get married and live at your ease, 

And have a kind husband to kiss when you please!” 

Everyone was tickled to laughter except- 
ing Bell, who blushed like a rose, and Mark, 
who bit his moustache and frowned. Tom 
Baker, patting Johnny on the back, asked: 

“Why, Johnny, where did you get that 
poem ?” 

“Sore it in a girl’s oughtergraf album in 
school,” said Johnny, proudly, ‘‘and I learned 
it by heart. It’s bully, ain’t it? Oh, say, 
Mr. Meredith, I guess I blowed your candle 
out. Let me light it again.” 

“Never mind, dear,” said Bell, giving him 
a downward pull, “‘I am quite overwhelmed 
with your poetry and can’t listen to another 
wish.” 

This was quite pointed, seeing that all 
but Mark had made their wish. Mark looked 
her straight in the eye, took up a glass of water 
and said:—‘“TI will ask all to drink with me 
in a toast to Our Country.” 

Without any show of surprise, the company 
drank. Bell almost choked, and Johnny, 
thinking she was laughing, asked: ‘‘What’s 
up now? Did I do anything more funny?” 

“No,” said Bell, ‘““You have quite distin- 
guished yourself long ago.” 

When the dinner table was cleared, Bell 
went off with Thorne for a walk through the 
woods. She went simply because he had 
asked her. Her own inclination was to hide 
in some obscure nook and have a good fit of 
misery. She felt that she hated Mark, and 
was wishing from the bottom of her heart that 
she had remained at home with Beulah. 
It seemed as though she came only to be tor- 
mented with the sight of Mark’s attentions 
to May Patton, and May Patton’s undis- 
guised admiration of Mark. She supposed 
Beulah would say that she was not happy, 
because she had gone against her uncle’s 
wishes. Beulah was so illogically virtuous! 

After wandering through the woods and 
lanes for nearly half an hour, Thorne sug- 
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gested that. they rest at the foot of an old 
hickory. He intimated that he wished to 
have an earnest talk with her, and folding 
her small white hands in the hollow of her 
pink skirt, she waited silently for him to 
begin. 

“Miss Bell,” he said, clearing his voice, 
and looking away from her across the pas- 
ture—“‘I am going to ask you something 
and I want you to be honest with me, for 
it means so much—” 

“Yes,” said Bell, looking into his deter- 
mined face, and wondering what in the world 
he was going to say. : 

“Thank you. I wish to be plain with you 
and to get a plain reply. I am twenty-eight 
years of age and have never had a love af- 
fair in my life—until lately—” 

“Heavens,” said Bell to herself, “‘I hope 
he isn’t going to propose. Poor Beulah! 
She will never forgive me!” 

“Yes,” she said aloud, ‘‘go on, I am list- 
ening.” 

“Then I met your sister Beulah, and 
have loved her from the very first.” 

“Thank heavens,” said Bell to herself, ‘‘it 
is Beulah.” 

“T hope you will not think I am a fool to tell 
you this, before I speak to her. But, to tell 
the truth—I am afraid she does not care forme. 
I can’t understand why she refused to come 
today when you told me yesterday that she 
was coming. Was it because I asked to 
call that she backed out of going at all?” 

“No,” said Bell promptly. ‘I wouldn’t 
be here either, only I am an independent 
minx and came against Uncle Birney’s wishes. 
Beulah could not reconcile herself to such 
acourse. She was bitterly disappointed when 
Uncle gave orders at the last moment that 
we were not to. go. Of course, she did not 
like to let you know what a rebel she had for 
a sister, so she did not give you any reason 
for changing her mind.” 

“The rebel is very kind to explain,” he 
said, taking one of her hands, “‘now will the 
rebel tell me if there is any hope? 

“Of Beulah,” she smiled—“well I think 
it would be much better if you asked 
her. I know she would like to hear the 
question at first-hand.” 

“Bless you!” cried Thorne, his pale face 
lighting so wonderfully that Bell was moved. 
Then she smiled to think how happy Beulah 
was going to be, for she had long known that 
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Beulah had more than a friendly feeling 
towards Stephen Thorne. 

When they returned to camp, looking so 
cheerful, May ‘Patton remarked to Meredith 
that she shouldn’t. wonder if they were en- 
gaged. 

Mark’s heart thumped uncomfortably, 
and he wished May Patton at the other end 
of the earth—and Thorne with her. Could 
it be possible that Bell really preferred 
Thorne? He had told himself that it was 
only another one of her little by-plays to 
make him jealous, and it was to pay her in 
her own coin that he made believe to be de- 
voted to Miss Patton. Without any excuse, 
he ungraciously left Miss Patton now, and 
took to a hammock where he swung and 
nursed his hard luck. He had been a steady 
gallant to Bell ever since their. High School 
days, but it seemed that a fellow who had 
only known her a year could come in and 
win her. 

It was nearing five o’clock and Mrs. Spauld- 
ing had suggested that supper be prepared. 
Thorne volunteered to go down to the pasture 
and get some stones to build a fire-place, 
and Bell, accompanied by Johnny, set out 
in the direction of the upland farm to buy 
some cream. 

They had not been gone ten minutes when 
Johnny came dashing into camp, almost 
landing in the middle of the table, as he 
blubbered in a frightened voice: 

“Me and Miss Bell was a going up the 
hill when some big dogs come a running 
out, and barking like everything. We runned 
and climbed the fence, but there was a hollow 
on the other side and she fell in it, and she 
says she’s broken her foot and she’s all 
scraped like everything. She wants some 
one to come quick!” 

“Mercy on us!” exclaimed Mrs. Spauld- 
ing. ‘Mr. Meredith,” (he had sprung up 
from the hammock on Johnny’s appearance). 
‘Do you go with Johnny and see what’s the 
matter. Where in the world are the rest of 
the young men?” 

Mark did not wait to reply, but followed 
Johnny’s.quaking form through the woods 
and across the fields till they came upon poor 
Bell, lying scratched and tearful in the road- 
side gully. She looked through her tears at 
Johnny and his companion. She winced 
when she saw who had come. 

“T didn’t mean to trouble you, Mr. Mere- 
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dith—” she began, like the foolish girl she 
was. 

“Tt can’t be helped,” he retorted. “Come, 
I'll have to carry you, for your ankie must 
be twisted pretty severely.” 

“*No, it isn’t,” she said, growing red and 
attempting to rise, but suddenly flopped to 
the earth again and grew white to the lips. 

“Not so easy—is it?” said Mark, looking 
down at her. 

*O—h! No! but I do wish some one 
else were here to help me—” 
~ “Thorne, for instance?” he asked savagely. 

“Yes, Thorne, for instance,” she groaned, 
as she shut her eyes in pain. 

“Johnny,” called Mark to the boy who 
was standing on the other side of the gully, 
*‘Run back and tell one of the fellows to 
come here—Thorne, for instance” (very sav- 
agely).- ‘‘Miss Bell thinks I can’t get her 
back without help.” 

Johnny came back with Thorne, and that 
square-faced young man, not being as dense 
as he was thought, saw through the situa- 
tion, and acted on his conscience, as he said: 

“Miss Bell you can never hobble those 
miles to the station, nor walk across the city 
when you get there. You will have to be 
taken home in a carriage, cart, or wheelbar- 
row, whichever comes handy.” Then he 
turned to Meredith: 

“Meredith, suppose you go to the farm 
and see about a conveyance. Then, you will 
have to take Miss Bell home, for I am no 
hand at driving, and besides, am not familiar 
with the route to the city.” 

“No, noi” protested Bell, “I'll go back 
by train.” 

“You cannot,” said Thorne firmly. ‘We 
want to catch the seven o’clock train, and 
in your condition, even with great pain to 
your ankle, you could not make the distance 
by ten o’clock. I'll try and catch the 6:30, 
and go to the house and let your sister know 
that you will be delayed.” 

“Oh! I see,” said Bell, trying hard to 
smile. ‘You want to tell Beulah about what 
we were speaking this afternoon. Well, 
T'll let you, on condition that you break the 
news before I get there.” 

Mark waited to hear no more, but cut 
across the fields, almost convinced that it 
was about their engagement that Thorne 
was to tell Beulah. Why, under the circum- 
stances, Thorne did not make an effort to 
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get Bell home, was a question that blinded 
Mark did not stop to ask himself. 

# He drove back towards them in a dilapi- 
dated buggy, drawn by a wooden-looking 
mare, on which he had deposited his gold 
watch and chain and ten dollars before the 
farmer would let him have it. ‘As though 
I wanted to run away with the rig,” said 
Mark, scornfully, “I wouldn’t be caught 
out in daylight with it.” 

They bundled Bell into the buggy and 
she was driven back to camp.’ Here, she 
was kissed and petted and pitied, and given 
some strong black coffee before she started 
on the home drive. Her injuries amounted 
to a sprained ankle and two gravel-scraped 
hands, but Mrs. Spaulding made as much 
over them as though she had been half 
killed. 

Down through the purplish woods the two 
drove. Bell holding her hands tight in her 
dress and trying to keep from crying. She 
was telling herself that she despised Mark 
Meredith, and not a word would she give him 
all the way home, no, nor would she thank 
him when she got there. 

The object of her thoughts was indulging 
in bitter reflections, too, as he drove down 
the white road. The twilight mists had set- 
tled over fields and wood, and the air was 
oppressive and mysterious. The silence 
seemed so unnatural, and Mark was about 
to protest against it, when a turn in the 
road brought them into a country churchyard. 
Suddenly, from behind the tombs, a great 
white thing arose, and seemed to shake 
chains as it did so. 

Bell was on the brink of tears, anyway, 
and when this apparition met her eyes, she 
gave one long scream, and clutching Mark 
by the arm, regardless of her avowed silence, 
sobbed: 

“‘O--h, heavens! What is that?” 

The mare seemed to have seen and heard 
it, too, for she gave a wild snort and plunged 
to the other side of the road, almost throw- 
ing the occupants of the shaky buggy into 
a gully. Mark knew how to handle a horse 


and forced her back to the road again. When 
she had partly quieted down, he looked back 
towards the graveyard, and trying hard to 
keep from laughing, said to the sobbing girl 
at his side: 

“‘There’s nothing to be frightened about. 
It is only a stray white horse with a chain 
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on him. You are nervous, I’m afraid. 


Wouldn’t it be better to talk to a young: 


man than to sit there conjuring up ghosts 
and other unpleasant things?” 

“T don’t care to talk,” she tried to say 
in a dignified tone, but the tears had taken 
the stiffness out of her voice and it sounded 
pitiful and childish. ‘‘You are just as mean 
as you can be; you hadn’t a word or a look 
for me all day long, and now you inflict your- 
self on me.” 

“Inflict!” he interrupted. ‘Well, I like 
that! It was Thorne proposed that I take 
you home, and I couldn’t very well refuse, 
you know. I was somewhat surprised at 
his asking—but then, I suppose he regards 
me as being like a brother to you.” 

“T don’t want you to be a brother to me,” 
she retorted stiffly. 

“Don’t like the role myself,” he returned 
grimly. 

“T can’t see why you bring Mr. Thorne 
into the question,” she observed after a 
silence. ‘He is nothing to me—at present.” 

Meredith nerved himself to ask: ‘‘What 
will he be in the future, may I ask?” 

“My brother-in-law, if Beulah is willing,” 
she said softly. 

4 The poor old horse was jerked to a stand- 
still on the white road, as Meredith ex- 
claimed: ‘You don’t mean it! I thought 
it was you that he—” 

“You shouldn’t think,” she said sharply 
and illogically. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said so gravely 
that it was comical. 

“Tl grant it if you behave better in the 
future. I suppose you have nothing to say 
about Miss Patton—have you?” 

“Oh, the deuce! Couldn’t you see?” 

“T didn’t see anything but your unwar- 
ranted coldness,” she said tearfully. ‘Why 
you didn’t have the courtesy to wish me a 
happy birthday—and it has been such a 
miserable birthday!” 

“Ah!” he exclaimed—“Then you really 
did care, dear? Did you care?” 

“Of course,” she said so low that he had 
to bend his head for the reply. 

“So did I—Oh, so much,” he replied, 
taking hold of her bruised little hand. ‘But 
I could not give you a commonplace wish 
before the crowd, when long ago I had planned 
something important for this day. A month 
ago I had the diamonds mother left me, 
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set into a ring, to give to the girl I loved. 
I believed she loved me then. All day I 
have carried the ring in my breast pocket— 
in fact, have carried it there since it was 
made. ‘Today, it nearly burned a hole clean 
into my heart, for I was foolishly led to be- 
lieve the girl for whom I intended it, the 
girl whom I loved, woulc never wear it— 
that she cared for another. Now,” he went 
on brightly, “‘I think she does not care. 
Do you think she does love me, after all?” 

“Ask her!” said Bell, half laughing. 

“You darling! Do you?” 

“Oh, you foolish fellow! Of course I do.” 

The yellow moon swam through the mist 
as he bent over and tenderly placed on the 
scratched little hand the ring which was a 
sign of their mutual regard. For a moment 
the moon shone on the diamonds, and then 
had the grace to scurry behind the clouds 
again, as the lover kissed his sweetheart. 

The lights of the city were gleaming in 
the distance when Bell found time to tell 
him how she came to the picnic that day 
without her uncle’s consent. ‘ 

“T suppose,” she laughingly added, “he 
will say I got my sprained ankle and scraped 
hands for disobedience. The Sunday School 
authors would find in it a moral to adorn a 
tale. They would write Beulah down as 
the good sister who was rewarded for her 
obedience by having the man she loved re- 
turn to her early in the evening and give a 
golden ending to her virtuous, dull day. 
And, if those writers of goody-good fiction 
had the making of the plot, they would have 
you marry Miss Patton and leave me— 
the wicked, disobedient girl,—to eat out my 
heart in disappointment and remorse.” 

“Would you?” he asked seriously. 

“Don’t ask too many questions in one 
evening,” she laughed. ‘‘All’s well that ends 
well. I draw a moral which would not 
quite suit the writers of Sunday School liter- 
ature. Had I not gone on the picnic I 
would not have sprained my ankle. You 
wouldn’t have taken me home, and the odds 
are that we would spend many more misera- 
ble days of misunderstanding.” 

“You’re a hardened sinner,” he said. 
“But wait until you have that interview with 
Uncle Birney.” 

“You can have that,” she said, serenely.” 
You must interview him, tomorrow afternoon, 
before he sees me. When he hears that we 
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are engaged, he will not have time to scold 
me for such a trivial thing as a sprained 
ankle.” 

“Tl do it,” he responded gaily. “T’ll 
give him notice that you have foresworn 
allegiance to him forever—on this Fourth 
day of July, eighteen hundred and ninety- 
four.” 

Uncle Birney had only been in the house 
an hour when he was waited on by two young 
men, who came to claim his nieces. What 
he said to them could be imagined, for 
later, when the three men entered the parlor 
where the sisters were waiting in great trepi- 
dation, those two young men were radiant 
with happiness. 

“Ho!” exclaimed Uncle Birney, as he 
looked at the girls. “A nice way you two 
young ladies have been celebrating the Fourth 
of July—swearing away your independence! 
You don’t know what’s good for you—and 
after the liberty you have had in this house!” 

“It shall never be forgotten,” said Bell 
so soberly that the old man could not sus- 
pect her of sarcasm.” 

“Ho!” he said, turning his eyes on her. 
“Ho! You minx! So you sprained your 
ankle and cut your hands, did you? Maybe 
you will learn to obey after this! But, I'll 
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forgive you. See, here’s something for your 
birthday. It’s a bullet which I picked off 
the field of Gettysburg. I shouldn’t wonder 
if it was the same bullet that some darned 
Johnny Reb. fired at me.” 

““My! He must have been a great shooter,” 
exclaimed Bell, with a solemn face, “‘to fire 
a shot all the way from Gettysburg to the 
Chain Bridge!” 

The “veteran” eyed her suspiciously. 
Then he turned to Mark who was having 
difficulty in keeping a straight face. 

“T warn you, young man, you will have 
hard work to keep this girl steady. She 
was born on the Fourth of July, and the 
clang of the first bell which proclaimed our 
independence is soft to the sound of her 
tongue, and its metal is as dough to her 
spirit.” 

“May neither of them ever grow less,” 
said Mark very earnestly, as he placed his 
hand on Bell’s shoulder. 

“‘Ah, Mark,” she said, bound to have the 
last word in the discussion—‘‘that’s the wish 
you should have given me yesterday, if Johnny 
hadn’t blown out your candle.” 

“‘Johnny’s wish was good enough for two!” 
he declared, and the onlookers wondered 
why Bell blushed so deeply. 


BIRD AND BLOOM 


THOU bird of the countryside, 
Spirit of field and meadow! 
What is the song of flowers you sing 
In heights of Eldorado? 


“*T sing of the red, red rose of joy 
In heart of youthtime blowing; 
I sing of violets of hope and peace 
Beside life’s pathway growing!” 


O thou bird where the steeples are, 
And vine like roads all swinging 

Toward the press of the crowded mart, 
What blossoms are you singing? 


“T sing of the amaranths of grief; 
The asphodels of pity; 
All the pale sweet flowers of brotherhood, 
Star litten in the city!” 


Edward Wilbur Mason 





The PRODUCT of the CRUCIBLE 


By Florence Miriam Chapin 


HE sun-light, broken by the over-hang- 

ing vine, filtered softly into the breakfast 
room where the doctor’s wife stood by the 
table, sorting a packet of letters. 

She laid several beside her husband’s 

plate, and then, glancing around to see that 
everything was in readiness, sat down to 
open her own mail. 
’ While she sat there reading, a slight, gray- 
haired old lady came slowly along the hall 
and into the room. She was dressed all in 
black, save for a little white at her throat, 
and the bit of lace and lavender ribbon that 
crowned her soft, wavy hair. 

Pausing on the threshold, her head held 
a little to one side, she listened until she caught 
the rustle of paper; then, her hand groping 
before her, she came forward a little. 

“Good morning, Catherine,” she called 
happily, in a voice low and tremulous. 

Catherine Armitage jumped up quickly 
and led the woman to the table. 

“Good morning, ma cherie. We won't wait 
any longer for Phil. He was called out early.” 

“He must be very happy today, dear,” 
said his mother thoughtfully. “The new 
instruments are coming, aren’t they?” 

Catherine laughed. ‘Yes, and he is just 
as happy as any boy over some expected 
treasure. I hope they will come before he 
gets back.” 

“With all this new apparatus, and old 
Doctor Vale ready to give Phil his practice, 
the boy ought to get ahead splendidly,” 
mused Mrs. Armitage. 

The doctor’s wife smiled happily. 

“Of course he will. Phil will never be 
content until he gets into the vanguard. 
But he has been handicapped so far, without 
his instruments. 

“T am sure that he is right in thinking that 
- his surgical work is what is going to tell. 


That is what the town’s people need more - 


than anything else.” 
“Ah, dear, arn’t you oe of him?” 
sighed ‘the mother. 


Leading her to a low chair out on the piazza, 
where she might wait and listen for her son’s 
return, Catherine smiled down into the sight- 
less blue eyes. 

“Proud!” she echoed, a world of feeling 
in her clear, low voice. ‘Proud, and very 
happy.” 

Mrs. Armitage patted the girl’s hand lov- 
ingly. ‘‘Do you know, dear, there is one face 
that I want to see even more than Philip’s?” 

“And that is—?” 

“Your own. Ah! is it all that he has 
said—as beautiful, as gentle?” 

Standing there, her slight, graceful form 
erect, and the sun shine throwing gold lights 
through her brown hair, Catherine’s sweet 
face flushed. 

“You must make allowance for a man in 
love,” she laughed. 

“‘T’m not so sure that I want to, child,” 
returned the mother. I’d rather take Phil’s 
word,—he is never far from right, you know.” 

As the smile died away from her cheeks, 
a little troubled note crept into her voice. 
‘Do you know, dear,” she went on, ‘“‘some- 
times I feel that, but for me, Philip wouldn’t 
stay here,— that he would go away to the 
city where the chances are better.” 

“And leave the old rectory!’ exclaimed 
Catherine. ‘‘Wasn’t it his father’s wish to 
have him live on here, even if he did not 
enter the ministry?” 

“Ah! yes; but he wouldn’t want his wish 
to stand in the boy’s light.” 

“Tt never will, ma cherie. A prophet— 
you know. It is harder of course, but how 
much more splendid, to win the laurel, right 
here among his own people!” 

A great Saint Bernard came bounding up 
the drive and on to the porch, followed by 
Philip Armitage, who swung along with 
quick, light steps, and a cheery whistle. 

The doctor brought with him a sense of 
energy and vigor, strong as an electric current, 
compelling, irresistible. His fine, ringing 
voice filled with tenderness as he greeted 
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his mother and sent her a shaft of pleasantry, 
before he turned and followed his wife into 
the breakfast room. 

“Instruments come, Catherine?” 

She looked up from arranging his plate, 
and smiled, “‘Not yet, dear.” 

“What a jolly pile of mail!” he exclaimed, 
sitting down. 

Catherine busied herself with the table, 
while the doctor opened his letters. He 
frowned over the last one, and Catherine, 
waiting for him to finish, saw him turn back 
twice to re-read it, and then glance at the 
envelope perplexedly. 

“Anything wrong?” she asked. 

Looking up, Armitage held his wife’s eyes 
steadily, for a moment; “‘There’s some 
mistake, of course,” he said, half to him- 
self. 

“What is it, dear? something has hap- 
pened.” She went around to his chair and 
leaned over the back of it. ‘‘Won’t you 

tell me?” she pleaded gently. 

_ “The check I sent yesterday to pay for the 
instruments was refused by the bank. They 
claim that a check on my account for one 
thousand, coming through the New York 
Clearing last Monday, rendered my deposit 
something like fifteen dollars.” 

“Check for one thousand through a New 
York Bank!” she repeated slowly. ‘What 
can it mean?” 

“‘Mistake somewhere—but it is mighty 
strange.” The doctor’s face looked grave. 

“To whom was the check paid?” 

Catherine waited quietly, but her husband 
made no reply. With her hand beneath his 
chin, she turned his head gently upward 
until he faced her. 

“Answer me, Philip,” she said insistently. 

“Tt was made out to Robert Waring,” was 
the doctor’s low reply. 

Catherine’s hands fell to her side, and her 
face grew suddenly very white. ‘What does 
it mean,” she whispered hoarsely. ‘I think 
I understand—but tell me in so many words.” 
“Dear, there’s something wrong, some one 
has blundered—that’s all;” Armitage stood 
up and put his arms about her, but she 
slipped from them. 

“You're trying to be kind,” she said brok-, 
enly; ‘but you’re not telling me quite the 
truth. You believe that my brother forged 
your name. Yes, yes you do, Philip, your 
eyes are telling me that.” 
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As Armitage would have spoken, the maid 
came to the door. “The Allans have sent 
for you, doctor, and ask that you come at 
once.” 


He nodded, and picked up his hat. “Be 
brave, dear, we still can hope.” 
His gentleness unnerved his wife. ‘‘What 


arc you going to do?” she asked hoarsely. 

“There are a few patients that I must see 
this morning, then I will run up to the city 
and straighten out this matter. Can’t you 
trust me, dearest ?” 

Catherine shook her head sadly. ‘It isn’t 
my trust in you that wavers, Philip.” 

After the doctor had gone, she stood quite 
still by the door, just as when he left her, until 
roused by the voice of Mrs. Armitage. 

“Catherine!” called the mother; ‘come 
out here.” 

A shudder ran through Catherine and she 
drew her hand across her eyes swiftly. 

“Oh, I can’t! I can’t go to her now,” 
she sobbed, and stepping softly through the 
the hall, she stole up to her own room and 
closed the door. 

For the first time in her life, Catherine 
Armitage had been deaf to the voice of Philip’s 
mother. 


* * * 


That afternoon she tried vainly to work 
at something, but she could not control her 
restlessness. After one or two attempts at 
sewing, she gave it up and went out into 
the garden. Long shadows were falling 
across the grass and the quaint box-bordered 
paths. She wandered slowly on until she 
came to the old chapel gate. 

It was closed now, but Catherine could 
remember a time when it had always stood 
open. That was when she was a school girl, 
before the new rectory had been built across 
the way. 

Swinging open the gate, she kept on to 
the church and entered by a side door leading 
to the chancel. 

In the church it was already twilight, and 
standing quietly by the altar, the orient colors 
from the memorial windows fell all about 
her. The place seemed filled with memories 
tonight, and, in imagination, she saw the 
grand oid face of Philip’s father smiling 
down upon her as of old. How long she 
stayed there, scarcely breathing in the calm 
stillness, she never knew; but she went back 
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through the evening shadows with a gentle 
peace at her heart. 

She found the doctor on the piazza, a 
cigar in his mouth. He looked tired and 
there were heavy circles beneath his eyes, 
but he tried to speak in his usual bright 
way. 

Catherine listened quietly to > hie story; i 
seemed to her that already she knew . 
what he had to tell her. Even when she 
interrupted once, to ask whether he had 
given any inkling of the truth to the bank 
president, an old college friend; she knew, 
without waiting for his answer, that the doctor 
had not spoken. 

“That would have meant betrayal,” he 
said simply. 

Only once did Catherine’s calm desert her, 
and that was when she heard her husband 
say slowly. ‘‘We will have to send back the 
instruments tomorrow.” 

“Oh, the price of silence to you dear,” 
she sobbed. “It is too much to ask.” 

The doctor was called out a little before 
midnight, and Catherine watched him go 
with a heavy heart. He seemed so tired 
and indifferent that it frightened her. 

In her own room, she took off her dress 
and slipped on a long, silky gown of some 
soft, white stuff that fell open at the throat. 
Then she took down her wavy hair, brushed 
it absently, and coiled it up again. 

The wind had changed, and the slight 
breeze, stirring through the elms, sounded 
like the patter of rain. Growing restless 
again, Catherine stole softly past Mrs. Armi- 
tage’s room, and down the stairs in the 
darkness. 

The dog, hearing her step, came to the 
screen and whined, but she did not speak 
and after a little he went back to his post. 

Catherine crossed the hall and opened the 
office door noiselessly. The moon, shining 
through the open window, filled the little 
room with pale, white light, and showed 
the figure of a man sitting before his desk, 
his face buried in his arms. 

“Phil!” she whispered, going toward him, 
“Philip.” 

The man started and sprang to his feet. 
“Oh! why did you come?” she groaned. 

Catherine drew back, and as the man’s 
profile stood out clear-cut against the light 
from the window, she uttered a stifled cry. 
“You, you!” she breathed. 
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They stood quite still for a moment; 
the man’s eyes gazing unseeing upon the 
opposite wall, the woman’s searching in- 
tently the white, drawn face before her. 
At last she moved and leaned toward him, 
laid a firm hand upon his arm. When she 
spoke her’ voice was low and_ insistent. 
“Why did you come here?” 

“T had to come,” returned the man slowly. 

“But why? Look at me, Robert?” 

Obedient to the sway of power in’ her 
voice, his eyes met hers and returned their 
questioning look for a moment, then they 
wavered and fell. 

“T came to see Philip,—where is he?” 

‘He is not here; he has been out all night. 
When he colina nhs then?” 

“T want to tell him the truth—that’s why 
I am here.” 

“And then—?” Catherine’s hand was at 
her throat now, as if vainly trying to loosen 
the tension there. 

In the interval between the question and 
its answer the stillness of the night became 
intensified. To Catherine, it seemed like a 
wave from the shores of eternal silence. 

When again the man’s eyes met hers they 
were steady. “‘I am going to give myself 
up.” 

The woman caught her breath sharply. 
“Give—you mean?” 

“To the authorities. There is nothing 
else to be done,—no other way.” He sank 
into the chair again, his head on the desk. 

Catherine watched him a moment, without 
speaking, then she bent over him. “Robert, 
where have you found courage to trifle with 
your life as you have done?” 

Her brother looked up. ‘How strangely 
you use the word, Catherine,” he said wearily. 

She shook her head. I’m not so sure. 
It does take courage to deliberately ruin a 
life, whether it be your own or another’s.” 

“One life!” mused the man. ‘It doesn’t 
sound like so very much!” 

“But it never means just one life alone, 
Robert, always others near us suffer too. 
We don’t become flotsam until after both 
storm and wreck.” ; 

Waring roused himself and began pacing 
up and down the room. Catherine still stood 
by the window, her head against the case- 
ment. 

“‘Tell me,” she said at last, 


“what hap- 
pened that you—” 
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“Oh! it was at cards, of course. At 
first I lost heavily, then everything came 
my way. I staked all I had—and then I 
made a note and—in one turn everything 
was swept away. I did not know what to 
do, where to go. The note was made pay- 
able in two days, and I had nothing to meet 
it with: I went everywhere, but I could not 
raise the money. Then I tried to get the 
note ,extended, but I could not. I was 
trapped, caught in the meshes of my own 
folly, and to draw the threads still more 
taut did not seem so dreadful. I stood 
alone, Catherine, is it any wonder that I 
thought to fall alone? Do you suppose that 
when I forged that note I thought of the 
cost to you and Philip, the sacrifice of a 
career, the breaking of a woman’s heart? 
Can’t you believe that I did not think of 
them?” 

“‘Yes,” came slowly from Catherine, and 
her lips curled. “Yes, I can believe it. 
You thought of no one but Robert Waring.” 

He stopped beside her now, and, stung 
by her contempt, exclaimed, “How bitter 
you are!” 

“Tf I am, it is you that have made me 
so.”? 

The weariness in his sister’s voice hurt 
Waring more than her scorn. Don’t think 
I blame you for it, Cath.” he said more 
gently. “I don’t want pity, and I deserve 
the scorn.” 

He turned away, but Catherine laid her 
hand on his arm. 

“Robert, when you drew up that check 
were you—did you know what you were 
doing?” 

“You mean,—had I been drinking?” She 
winced at his plain wordirg and her “Yes” 
was almost inaudible. 

“No, Catherine, I was not drunk,” War- 
ing flung back, his voice tense. “T’ll not 
have you think better or worse of me than 
I am. I promised you that I would not 
touch the liquor again, and I kept that 
promise until—until it became a mockery,” 
his words ended in a dry sob that shook 
his tall frame. 

“Until—you mean?” Catherine faltered. 

“Until I forfeited my place among men; 
all claim upon their consideration,” he re- 
turned. 

“But you gave me your word of honor,” 
she urged softly. 
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“While it was that I kept it, Catherine, 
but the word of a thief and a forger can 
hardly be called honorable.” 

They were silent for a little; only the 
man’s heavy breathing broke the stillness. 
The woman turned back to the window, 
and her hand went again to her throat. 

‘“‘A promise is always a promise, Robert 
Waring,” she said slowly. ‘In acknowledg- 
ing your promise to be null and void, you 
lost in self-respect as heavily as when you 
forged Philip’s name.” 

“The truth of what you say has come 
to me many times in the last few days, Cath- 
erine. You can’t despise me more than I 
despise myself. I have thanked Heaven that 
our father is not here to measure the depths 
to which his son has fallen.” 

“Bob! it would have killed him!”’ sobbed 
Catherine, finding relief in tears at last, at 
the thought of the suffering that would have 
been her father’s portion. 

“T know, I know,” nodded Waring. 
was saved so much, so much.” 

Outside, Hero barked and sprang off the 
porch, as Catherine’s quick ear caught the 
sound of wheels on the drive. The moon 
had dropped low in the ‘West, leaving the 
room almost in darkness, and when Cath- 
erine turned on the light, she was half blinded 
by its glare. 

“Philip is here,” she said, shading her 
eyes with her hand, and going to the door. 

The doctor’s face looked worn and tired 
as the light shown full upon him. 

“Why Catherine!” he exclaimed, “up 
so late, or rather early, for it must be nearly 
daybreak? And you’ve been crying, child.” 

“Oh! don’t mind me, dear, I’m all right, 
but you—how tired you look.” She, turned 
to close the door, as the doctor went toward 
the desk with his case. He laid it down, 
and started to take off his coat when he 
stopped, arrested by the tense figure of 
Waring. For a moment they faced each 
other, and Catherine, leaned, breathless, 
against the door, watching them. 

The doctor was the first to break the si- 
lence. His clear, strong voice had lost 
some of its ringing tones; more than his 
tired face, the voice betrayed his wearied, 
disheartened mood. 

“Well, Robert?” he said tentatively. 

Waring’s shoulders squared, and raising 
his hand, he tossed back the damp hair 


“He 
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from his forehead. His gray eyes, dark with 
intensity, burned steadily. ‘Philip, I have 
come back tonight to prove the worth of 
the eleventh hour; to mitigate, so far as lies 
in my power, the wrong I have done you 
and Catherine. I can’t take away the bit- 
terness, or re-gild the tarnished name,—it 
is too late for that,—but you shall not pay 
the penalty of my sin. I am ready to ac- 
cept, under the laws of forgery and theft, 
the Court’s decree.” 

The doctor sighed heavily; ‘What an- 
swer can you expect from me, Robert?” 
he asked slowly. ‘Your sister Catherine 
is my wife; remember that.” 

Waring nodded; ‘‘Remembering that, I see 
how I have wronged you doubly. The justice 
which, otherwise, you would grant, is being 
withheld now to shield the name, and the 
breaking heart of a woman. But isn’t the 
heart-ache inevitable now, and isn’t it better 
that it be for one than both of us, for the 
brother rather than the husband? You who 
have all before you, Philip, have no right 
to surrender to some false equivalent, some 
principle too high and quixotic.” 

As the doctor watched Waring, he became 
conscious of an added strength and manli- 
ness in him, of a power never before guessed, 
—the influence of a dominant personality. 
‘“‘After all,” he mused, “the game may 
prove worth the candle!” 

He sew that the heedless, wavering boy, 
stirred to action by the horror of his own 
possibilities, had aroused the slumbering 
spirit of manhood. He stood ready to ac- 
cept life now on its own basis, willing to 
start with a failure. 

“Do you understand fully the price of con- 
fession, Robert?” he asked at length. 

Waring raised his hand deprecatingly, and 
then let it fall upon one of the packing cases 
containing the doctor’s new instruments. 

“The cost cannot be greater than I am 
willing to pay,’ he answered quickly. 
‘There is no use in arguing and question- 
ing, Philip, you can conceal the truth your- 
self, but nothing can seal my lips. I will 
not accept your silence!” 

As he spoke, Catherine crossed the room 
swiftly, and threw her arms about her broth- 
er’s neck. ‘‘O Robert! that was spoken like 
my father’s son,” she cried, smiling through 
her tears. A tremor ran through him as he 
held Catherine close, and bending, kissed 
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her quivering face. ‘What is your answer, 
Philip?” 

The doctor turned to his wife, but she 
would not raise her eyes to meet his. ‘‘Cath- 
erine,” he called softly, “will you answer 
for me?” 

For a little she lay very still in her brother’s 
arms, then, quite slowly, she raised her head 
and her dark, wistful eyes sought the doctor’s. 

Catherine’s soft eyes were grave and ten- 
der, and as they were lifted to her husband’s 
face, a wonderful light sprang into them. 
Seeing it, Rober: Waring looked away, 
abashed. 

When at length his sister turned to him, 
her voice was clear and unfaltering. 

“Will you go to the president of the 
Second National, tell him the story, and 
abide his ultimatum, Robert?” 

“Yes, Catherine,” Waring responded. ‘‘As 
soon as the bank opens today.” He took 
took out his watch and glanced at it hastily. 

“Philip, will you let the matter rest today, 
retain the instruments, and do nothing at 
all about the case?” 

The doctor considered a moment. “TI 
will give you this morning to act, Robert, 
but I feel that I cannot put the matter off 
longer than that.” 

And with this Waring had to be content. 


* * * 


Looking back in after years, it seemed to 
Catherine that that morning was the longest 
one in her whole life. 

She sent the doctor to bed, and jealously 
guarded the door, that no chance-comer could 
disturb him unnecessarily. Remembering her 
unsuccessful attempt at sewing, the day 
before, she put her work-bag away with a 
little sigh at her unfinished work. Once 
she strolled into the garden, and came back 
with a great bunch of heliotrope in her hand. 
It was the doctor’s favorite flower, and it 
grew in great profusion in the rectory garden. 
Catherine filled a glass bowl with the laven- 
der-tinted blossoms and placed it on the 
office desk, bending her head to let the warm 
fragrance brush her cheeks. 

When Armitage came down stairs he found 
her sitting on the veranda steps in the shade 
of the awning, her eyes veiled. A magazine 
lay, unopened in her lap. 

“Dreaming, dear?” he asked, sitting down 
beside her and putting his arms about her. 
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She opened her eyes and smiled languidly. 

“Only playing the woman’s part, Phil— 
waiting. Oh! you look rested, that is 
better.” 

She saw the touch of color against his 
white coat, and her eyes thanked him for 
remembering, even when so troubled, to wear 
her flowers. 

They did not talk much after that; each 
knew what was in the other’s mind; there 
was no need for words. 

When they heard the whistle of the noon 
train, Catherine grew restless. ‘T’ll go in 
and see if I can do anything about the lunch ” 
she said, getting up. But she was back 
again, standing on the top step, as Waring 
turned in at the gate; and her hand was at 
her throat, just as he remembered seeing 
her the night before in the white moon light. 

Robert swung up the steps, hat under his 
arm, a flush on his face, and, as he handed 
the doctor a letter, smiled reassuringly at 
Catherine. 

She smiled, half relieved, half unbelieving, 
and did not trust herself to speak. Philip 
opened the letter and drew Catherine to 
him, so that together they read: 


“My DEAR ARMITAGE:— 


I sometimes think that those who from 
dark places suddenly see the light, are not 
blinded by its glare, but rather see more 
clearly than those within the circle. I 
have had another proof of this today. 

“Your check to Wilton & Sons—June 
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27, has been honored by the Second Na- 
tional. The amount called for, exceed- 
ing your present deposit, I have accepted 
as security a three year’s bond of service 
from Robert Waring. 

“The transaction, being purely per- 
sonal, has nothing whatever to do with 
you, aside from the fact that it renders 
your account with the Second, O. K. 

“Believe me, Armitage, all debts be- 
tween us are cancelled. I am grateful 
for the chance to test tried metal; there 
seems to me something exhilarating in the 
venture and—I don’t think that I stand 
to lose. 

“Remember me to Mrs. Armitage, and 
believe me always, 

Your sincere friend, 
STEPHEN WHITNEY.” 


Catherine looked up as they finished read- 
ing, her eyes filled with tears. Slipping from 
her husband’s arm, she crossed to her brother. 

“Bob!” she cried, a nervous, catchy little 
laugh breaking from her. ‘‘Was there ever 
such a friend before?” 

Waring, unable to answer, shook his head, 
but Catherine understood; and, brushing 
back her tears, pointed to Armitage who 
stood with outstretched hand, smiling 
gravely. 

Covering the space between them at a 
stride, Waring gripped the doctor’s hand. 

“T wanted this more than anything, Phil,” 
he said brokenly, ‘‘but I couldn’t ask.” 











THE PULPIT AND THE GAME 


By May Stranathan 


WONDERFUL pulpit used to stand in 

the old church at Exeter. The church 
itself was a big, square, plain building, like 
many another in country towns, but. the 
pulpit was so old that it was medieval 
—such as are found in the old churches of 
Europe; deftly wrought in Flemish oak, 
and ornate, almost voluptuously so, with 
carvings of pomegranites, arabesques and 
gargoyles—or perhaps they were cherubim. 

How such a pulpit became a fixture in 
the church at Exeter is briefly told: Major 
Dane bought it at the Centennial, at Phila- 
delphia. He was a rich man, the richest 
by far in Exeter; and he traveled in Europe 
and was a collector of old furniture. The 
pulpit was the gem of his collection. 

The Major was also a pillar in the church 
at Exeter, and it was through his efforts 
that young Mr. Erskine became its pastor. 
Erskine was the kind of a man you read 
about as having ‘“‘great personal magne- 
tism” and he came into Exeter on a wave 
of popularity. He confided to a bosom friend, 
of whom he had many, that he had felt a 
moral obligation to leave the church from 
which he hailed, because the people there 
had come to worship him more than they 
did the Lord. 

The Major was chief among the devo- 
tees that surrounded the Rev. Mr. Erskine 
in Exeter; and that the eloquence of his pas- 
tor might have a proper setting, he caused 
the showy and canopied pulpit to be set up 
in the church in place of the plain little 
desk from which the gospel had formerly 
been preached. 

But after awhile the Major died, and 
the Rev. Mr. Erskine, his popularity in 
Exeter being somewhat on the wane, ac- 
cepted a call from the church at Brantville, 
twelve miles away. 

Exeter accepted the resignation of its pas- 
tor with becoming regret. They realized, 
the people said, that the church at Brant- 
ville was a wider field of usefulness and that 


they could not expect to always keep a man 
like the Rev. Mr. Erskine in so small a 
place as Exeter; and as much as it grieved 
them to see him go, they would not stand 
in his way. They met and drew up resolu- 
tions of regret, and the women raised money 
for parting gifts for him and his family and 
held a farewell social, and all went well 
till he spoke of taking his pulpit to Brant- 
ville with him. 

His pulpit! That pulpit belonged to the 
church. He had no more claim on it than 
had any other single member of the congre- 
gation. The pulpit had been given to the 
church and stayed with the building. 

They were entirely mistaken, answered 
the Rev. Mr. Erskine, though no doubt 
honest in their opinions. The pulpit had 
been a personal gift to himself; and he 
recited conversations the Major had held 
with him, proving it conclusively. 

In turn the trustees told of what talk 
had passed between the Major and them- 
selves anent the pulpit, every word of which 
went to show that it was a gift to the congre- 
gation. Also one of the elders recalled 
what the Major had said to him about 
presenting the pulpit to the church; then 
a layman or two took up the tale and told 
what they knew about it. 

There still remained in Exeter a faith- 
ful remnant who would have any desire of 
Mr. Erskine’s rendered unto him; and 
for awhile there .were lively times, with 
talks of injunctions and suits at law; but 
finally the Rev. Mr. Erskine departed from 
Exeter leaving the pulpit behind him, but 
none the less claimed it as his own. 

That same fall Marsh Adair went to 
teach school in the country near Brant- 
ville. By nature, Marsh was a_ baseball 
player, catcher of the Exeter team, but was 
obliged to teach school during nine months 
of the year, like many another country 
youth to whom school teaching is the step- 
ping stone to higher things. There were 
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others in the team in the same predicament; 
and when the baseball and school seasons 
lapped, the big games were played on Sat- 
urday. 

Marsh was a slim, sandy-complexioned 
fellow with blue eyes and yellow lashes. He 
was fond of the girls and of a glass of beer— 
of many girls and many glasses—-and there 
was a constant warfare between his original 
sin and the probity required to entitle him 
to a teacher’s certificate. But for all that 
he had taught for three winters in the same 
school, and was fond of the “‘little fellows” 
whom he taught, and proudly showed a 
picture of them, in a group on the steps of 
the schoolhouse, himself in their midst. 

Three winters weans a man away from 
his native town, and three months at home 
cannot altogether repair the damage made 
in the affections during three times as many 
months; but the ball team held him longer 
than all else in Exeter except his mother. 
There was a girl there, too. 

The boys sent over for him when they 
were to have an important game, and though 
he began to play with the Brantville boys 
to keep in practise, he went home and played 
against them in the two games between 
Exeter and Brantville that spring. Each 
town had‘a game to its credit, and as each 
team was the best in its own neighborhood, 
to win the third game between them meant 
something of glory. On the Saturday that 
the Renwick team came to play with Exeter, 
they started Bob Given with a buggy after 
Marsh early in the morning. The game 
had been decided on only the day. before, 
and they had not time to send him word. 

For the first time in his life, Marsh was 
not ready to play ball. He couldn’t go. 
Had another engagement. They didn’t need 
him, anyway. They could surely beat the 
Renwick team without him? Well, he sim- 
ply couldn’t go. They ought to have sent 
him word. Bob Given hadn’t driven twelve 
miles to be turned down this way, and 
he got mad. Marsh got mad also and 
they had some sharp words and Bob drove 
back alone, swearing at his team and reached 
Exeter just in the nick of time. The boys 
cursed copiously when they saw he was 
alone, and went grimly to work. But the 
catcher could not hold Bain and the spirit 
was gone out of them from the start, and 
the Renwicks hewed them hip and thigh. 
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They were sore at Marsh Adair and he 
heard of it, though not from any of the 
boys, and they did not send for him again. 
He did not go back again to his own town 
for six weeks, and when the time was ripe 
for the big game between Exeter and Brant- 
ville, the Exeter team sent fifty miles for a 
famous catcher and never sent a line to their 
old standby. 

Marsh, meantime, had returned scorn for 
scorn, and when the big band-wagon bear- 
ing the Brantville team came, there was 
Marsh, wearing the fatal B upon his chest. 

Walking dotwn the street with the team 
of his adoption, he met Josie Ferril. On 
the way over, this Sir Tristram had thought 
of her: 


“What if she hate me now? I would not this. 
What if she love me still? I would not that. 
I know not what I would.” 


The sight of the old team had made him 
homesick to play with them, but his pride 
kept him up. Still he yearned for sym- 
pathy and so stopped Josie. 

She looked at his ball suit. 

“Are you going to play with the Brant- 
ville team?” she said. 

“Sure,” he said. He smiled at her but 
she was as sober as if it were a matter of 
life and death. 

“Why aren’t you playing with your own 
team?” 

“O,” said he, trying to speak carelessly, 
“they gave me the go-bye, long ago.” 

He glanced around, seeking a diversion. 
It was furnished by a handbill tacked to 
a lamp-post, and informing the public that 
on the evening of this day the ladies of the 
Missionary Society of the Exeter ¢hurch 
would hold an ice-cream and strawberry 
social in the Sunday school room, to which 
the public was cordially invited. Admission 
free. ' 

“Say,” said he, confidentially, ‘““how about 
the social tonight?” 

‘“‘What about it?” said she. 

“The boys are going to stay for it, I sup- 
pose it will be all right for me to come around 
for you?” 

Josie Ferril had heard things, too. He 
had left his home team in the lurch for an- 
other girl. She felt, too, that she herself 
had showed her fondness for him too much 
sometimes. 
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“Are you going to play with the Brant- 
ville team?” she asked, again. 

“Sure,” he answered, ‘‘I can’t go back 
on them, now.” 

“Then, you needn’t come.” 

“All right,” said he, with his face very 
red. “I’m going to play with them all the 
same; I’ve humored you to death already, 
and that’s what’s the matter with you. 
But you’ve made a fool of me for the last 
time. I never want you to speak to me 
again, and if you ever write and try to fix 
this up I'll never open your letter!” 

This was a mean thrust, for she had once 
before dismissed him and two days after- 
ward wrote him a penitent little note, ask- 
ing him to come back. So she only gave 
him a look of scorn and went on her way. 

He walked to the ball ground, where 
both teams were girding on their armor 
and boasting themselves as those that take 
it off. There were gathered all the beauty 
and the chivalry of Exeter. He felt like 
Coriolanus approaching the gates of Rome. 
There, as umpire, was his old friend and 
gossip, Reader. There was Bain, the pitcher, 
his confederate in many a little battery secret. 
There were all the boys, his comrades in 
many a hard fought battle of the bats. And 
there also, were all the girls of Exeter. 

But worse than all else—more terrible 
than an army with banners—was the ragged 
fringe of urchins bordering the two sides of 
the diamond next the batters, and contin- 
ually crossing the dead line whence they 
were driven back by the marshal of the 
day,—the urchins whose unremitting coach- 
ing had sustained him in many a former 
fight, but who now greeted him with dia- 
bolical yells of derision. One fell purpose 
was theirs, in which they were united as 
one boy, and that was to rattle Marsh Adair 
and thus pay him out for his desertion of 
the Exeter team. Among them he saw his 
own little brothers—the little demons—- 
turned against their own flesh and blood. 

There were laconic greetings by the Exe- 
ter team as they got busy. It was not 
Marsh Adair’s way to take a back seat, 
and he started right in as leader of Brant- 
ville, as he had been of Exeter, but it was 
tough luck with a new team against the 
one with which he had worked for three 
seasons. ‘They pulled through even, though, 
till the seventh inning, when the gods turned 
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against Brantville and they began to be 
slaughtered. 

Like General Messina, Marsh Adair was at 
his best when the battle began to go against 
him. Chasing along the lines he madly 
exhorted the boys to wake up and get into 
the game. Wildly driving off the hesitating 
basemen, his head thrown back and show- 
ing up his saiga-like profile, his face red 
with rage and extreme toil, except where 
his long sandy hair was blown away from 
his white forehead, his thin shanks bulg- 
ing with awful knobs of underwear beneath 
his stockings, he led on the fight. But, 
nevertheless, the Brantville batters fell be- 
neath the fast balls of Bain as beneath a 
scythe-bearing chariot, and the Brantville 
pitcher got mixed in the cabalistic signs 
by which Marsh told him what kind of a 
ball to throw, and had to be coached be- 
tween times, causing howls of ridicule. In 
vain the catcher rushed forward again and 
again, and held up his hand with his quick 
‘“‘what’s that?” ‘The umpire kept his head 
and Brantville fell behind. 

But still they toiled away and Marsh made 
a home run in the eighth and encouraged 
his band with the repeated cry that right 
here was where-the luck changed. 

In the beginning of the ninth, he hustled 
the second batter around to third, and chased 
him off, the score standing 5 to 4 for Exeter. 
There was a rush, a scramble, a tangle of 
runner, catcher, ball and base, and the um- 
pire’s standing in Exeter hung in the balance. 

“Out!” said he. 

Then all was din and confusion for awhile 
and each man yelled what he had seen. 
And chief among them, jawing like a fish- 
wife, was Marsh Adair. Then the um- 
pire called the game. 

“Ts that man safe?” demanded a Brant- 
ville player. 

“Out,” said Reader, amid the cheers of 
Exeter. As one man, the Brantville team 
dropped its bat and started from the field. 
It was no ou*. Reader knew it; Exeter 
knew it, and Brantville knew it. Exeter 
knew that Brantville knew it. Brantville 
knew that Exeter knew that Brantville knew 
it, nevertheless taunts followed them from 
the field. 

“Take yer dishes and go home! Good 
time to quit! They dasn’t play it out! 
They know they’re beat!” 
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Marsh Adair turned around and gave 
the multitude a withering look. 

“Let the Hellians have it,” he said, 
“They'll need it bad enough. We can beat 
them without it.” And he led back his 
band and went to work. It was their last 
chance and two men out—and Marsh at 
the bat. With an air of confidence he struck, 
but ‘“‘only got a piece of it.” 

“Wait on him, wait on him,” encouraged 
his men, while the small demons coaching for 
Exeter, cried: 

““O, what a puddin! He’s rattled! He’s 
rattled!” 

And he was rattled. At last that mighty 
heart had failed: He struck wildly and 
wildly once again, and for the first time 
that day the last hope of Brantville had 
struck out. 

Then feeling the eyes of all Exeter upon 
her, Josie Ferril stood up in her seat in the 
grand stand and joined in the cheers that 
deafened the cows in the adjoining pasture. 

Marsh Adair gave one swift, sidelong 
glance in her direction and a smile curled 
his lip—not the guileless smile of infantile 
sweetness that he had once been wont to 
bestow upon her, as she came out of church 
on Sunday morning, but a smile forced and 
cynical and bitter. Both were thinking of 
the old loyal days, when he did not strike 
out once during the game. 

This was known as the big game in Ex- 
eter, and for days every small boy in town 
spoke in raucous whispers. 

At supper Marsh’s mother told him that 
Josie Ferril. was going away to school in 
the fall, and that, when her education was 
finished, she was to be sent out to India as a 
missionary, by the Exeter Missionary Society. 

Afterward, Marsh went to the social and 
treated two girls. They sat opposite Josie 
Ferril and her girl chum, but the two par- 
ties did not see each other at all. Marsh 
joked and talked with these girls and bought 
tickets for every kind of refreshment to be 
had. He had such a good time that it was 
surprising he should leave them so soon, 
and go out into the street alone. There, 
as he sauntered aimlessly along he met two 
other girls and stopped to chat with them. 
These he escorted to the church, and also 
treated before the eyes of Josie Ferril. They 
were girls whom she would not recognize. 
O, well, there was nothing exactly bad about 
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them, perhaps, but they were a little too 
much in evidence on the streets, and not of 
her class. He used to be in their com- 
pany before she met him, and she had tried 
to influence him to keep better company, 
but now she had thrown him over and he 
was going to slide backwards as fast as he 
could. 

The rush was over when Marsh came 
back to the church. A gasolene stove had 
acted queerly and all the women were crowd- 
ing into the back room to see it explode. 
The husband of one, just starting home with 
his children, got the tickets for Marsh, and 
then, not seeing the women who were to 
take the money, shifted his sleeping baby 
to his shoulder, dropped the change into 
his pocket and went home. When the 
women came back, there was Marsh Adair 
and two girls waiting for ice-cream and 
cake and coffee. 

The women of the committee gathered 
in a group and held a consultation over the 
tickets Marsh had handed them. There 
were 75 cents worth. No one could be 
found who had sold them to him. It was very 
strange. He had already spent nearly a 
collar on those other girls, and he made 
only 4§ dollars a month and had to pay 
his board. One recalled how Johnnie had 
said at supper that he had stolen a base in 
the ball game that afternoon, and a person 
who will steal in sport, would bear watching. 
She never could bear his looks, anyway. 
She was not afraid to ask him about it, 
only she would not go alone. But no one 
would go with her unless someone else would 
go—so, finally, nearly a dozen women went 
in a body to give her their moral support. 

She was a woman with an aggressive 
manner, and her arrogant tone as she ques- 
tioned him, was an added insult. 

““We would like to know who sold you 
those tickets?” said she. In an instant he 
knew that they thought he had stolen them. 

“Tf you must know,” said he, “I got them 
from the worst hen-pecked man in Exeter.” 

It was the husband of the spokeswoman 
who had sold them to him, and the girls 
laughed, as they followed him out. But 
Marsh didn’t laugh. Within himself he cursed 
Exeter; yea, he cursed bitterly the inhabi- 
tants thereof. And these were the women 
who were going to send Josie Ferril to be eaten 
up by cannibals! Not if he could help it! 
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Afterward, alone, he strolled past the 
house of Deacon Ferril. It was ten o’clock, 
and the old folks had gone to bed, but Josie 
sat in the doorway looking at the moon. 

“Good evening,’ said Marsh Adair. 

“Good evening,” said Josie. 

He stopped as if he had forgotten all about 
the quarrel. 

“How did you enjoy the ball game?” 
he said. 

“OQ, fine,” she said, “I thought it was 
the best game we lave had this season. We 
had a fine battery.” 

“Yes,” said Marsh Adair, “you had.” 

There was silence for a space, and he 
sat down on the step beside her. 

“How did you enjoy the social?” he 
said. 

“Very much,” said Josie. 

“OQ, say,” said he, ‘how about this, Jo- 
sie? They tell me you are going to be a 
missionary. Oughn’t you to be giving up 
such worldly things as baseball, along with 
the other ungodly things you are throwing 
over?” 

Josie did not answer but she began to 
wink very hard and presently she got up 
and went into the house without a word, 
and without a word Marsh Adair followed 
her, softly shutting the door after him. It 
was dark in the hall but for a faint ray shin- 
ing from the turned down lamp in the parlor. 

“You don’t want to be a missionary,” 
said he. He was leaning against the door 
and one arm was around Josie. And here 
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is a new proof of the truth of the words of 
the poet to the effect that “man’s love is 
of his life a thing apart, ’tis woman’s whole 
existence,” for while she forgot alike her 
wrongs and her vows—alike the other girl 
and those to whom she had resolved to de- 
vote the remnant of her broken life,—he 
remembered his revenge; and his free hand 
slid cautiously up the edge of the door frame 
to where on a nail hung the big key that 
unlocked the church. He had seen the 
deacon hang it there in days gone by. Then 
his hand slipped down and into the pocket 
his coat. When he went away he left three 
kisses with her—the long kind of which the 
poet speaks as “drawing the whole soul 
through the lips as sunlight drinketh dew.” 
He did think a lot of her that night. 

When she went to the postoffice for the 
mail the next morning, there was a little 
flat package handed her bearing a home 
postmark, and because of the hand writing 
she shut herself up in her room before she 
opened it. 

And there was the church key and a re- 
quest to hang it in its place before the deacon 
missed it, and that was all. 

That same morning when Rev. Mr. Ers- 
kine opened his front door he saw his be- 
loved pulpit lying at full length on his porch. 
Not even a pomegranite was injured—and 
he and his congregation were forever telling 
how it was restored to its rightful owner 
by a miracle from heaven, but the Exeter 
people never thought it got there that way. 














“BUMPS 


By EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


I 


ABY, he fell out of bed, 
Oh, the bumpety bumps! 
Missed his feet and hit his head, 
Oh, the bumpety bumps! 
Baby’s voice rose clear and strong, 
Con fuoco, loud and long, 
This the burden of his song :— 
Oh, the bumpety bumps! 


Oh, the bumps, the bumpety bumps, 
Coming in clusters and coming in clumps, 
Landing a baby boy into the dumps; 

Oh, the bump, bump, bumpety bumps! 


I] 


Little laddie stubbed his toes, 
Oh, the bumpety bumps! 

Sidewalk hit him on the nose, 
Oh, the bumpety bumps! 

Sidewalk, that was mean of you; 

Let me rub the sore spot, do! 

Shall we rub the sidewalk, too? 
Oh, the bumpety bumps! 


Oh, the bumps, the bumpety bumps, 
Stub off his toes; he’ll be stubbing the stumps! 
Is that a nose, or just one of his lumps? 


Oh, the bump, bump, bumpety bumps! 



























































BUMPS 


(Concluded ) 


II] 


Went to school ’twas all the same; 
Oh, the bumpety bumps! 
In the college foot-ball game, 
Ob, the bumpety bumps! 
When the captain gave his yell, 
Others understood it well, 
But to us it seemed to tell 
“Oh, the bumpety bumps!” 


Oh, the bumps, the bumpety bumps, 

Backed like a camel and covered with humps, 
Nothing at all but a bundle of thumps, 

Oh, the bump, bump, bumpety bumps! 


IV 


Fell once more and fell in love, 
Oh, the bumpety bumps! 

You know what I’m singing of, 
Oh, the bumpety bumps! 

When he wooed she never heard, 

He insisted, she demurred, 

But at last she spoke this word, 
‘“‘Oh, the bumpety bumps!”’ 


Oh, the bumps, the bumpety bumps, 

Hearts were his suite, but clubs were trumps; 
Poor little heart with a sad case of mumps! 
Oh, the bump, bump, bumpety bumps! 





























By Norman 


HE Casino, perched high on its patrician 
bluff across the lake, was the goal of a 
half score of pleasure craft of varied descrip- 
tion. The bosom of the lake, an unfathomed 
mirror scintillating in the limpid moonlight, 
was furrowed here and there by the screws of 
pink and yellow steamers which puffed busi- 
ly on their courses, apparently intent only 
upon the commercial side of affairs, but lend- 
ing to the scene that indefinable undertone 
of attraction that draws pleasure-loving hu- 
manity. 

From across the water came the strains 
of a cornet band softened by the distance, 
while on the spacious lawn of the resort the 
rapidly increasing percentage of masculinity 
seemed to add an element of solidity to the 
scene. From the dark coast-road in the back- 
ground, the musical hum of carriage wheels 
on the graveled way added their mite to 
the general harmony. 

To Tom Brantley the intoxication of a 
jostling, care-free throng of men and women 
on a summer’s evening was a familiar cir- 
cumstance. He strolled along the high bank, 
sending indifferent wisps of smoke over his 
shoulder and telling himself that none of 
these things were of personal moment. To 
Wells Rigby, ever Brantley’s inseparable 
shadow, he turned, at length: 

“These things’—he waved his arm in a 
circular way towards the lights, the women 
and the overheated band—‘“‘take a fellow 
back to the days when he—that is—he im- 
agined he was in love—eh, boy?” 

Rigby drew his brows into a wrinkle. 

“T’m no blamed antiquarian, Tom,” he 
grumbled. 

The two turned and gazed idly out over 
the water, smoking noticeably in earnest. 
Brantley presently removed his cigar and pre- 
tended to cough. 


“Ha! ha! ha! Amusing, wasn’t it? By 


George, I’d forgotten it clean!” he ejacu- 
lated. 

“Forgotten what?” snapped Rigby, glanc- 
ing back over his shoulder. 
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H. Crowell 


“Why, that shoe and stocking affair of 
mine, you know. Winsome damsel—brave 
Brantley—unexampled heroism, etcetera. I 
recall distinctly that you were one of the pack 
of grinning imbeciles who pretended to find 
amusement in the deal.’ 

“Wrong, Tom. I may have been with 
the enemy but not of them. Of course, 
being in the extreme dark as I happened to 
be, you could not blame me for a little lame- 
ness in the explanations I ladled out. I’ve 
never really known all about that thing 
either.” 

“Sit down and I’ll tell you,” said Brantley, 
as he set the example by critically disposing 
his nether limbs over the edge of the bank. 

“Let’s see—what was her name?” asked 
Rigby. 

“Tush, boy, I’ll think of that later on. 
I never was introduced to her, you know.” 

“You never was—what!” 

“Introduced. You see it was concocted 
so suddenly that old man Basswood, the 
master of ceremonies and the visiting sprites, 
got bungled and skipped that little preliminary. 
In the draw I was paired with this Miss— 
Miss—the one you refer to. 

“‘There were eight of them—a barge crew, 
you know—and it required an equal number 
of us young bloods to act as pilots, protec- 
tors and horny-handed propellers of the flo- 
tilla that we engaged pointblank for the week. 
Some genius among us planned a perch fish- 
ing excursion and of course, we were right 
in for it. We went over to Walton’s Bay, 
where they reported that the perch were get- 
ting hump-shouldered from crowding each 
other. 

“The day was fine and we fished indus- 
triously. “Perch, however, were not on the 
menu. But bullheads—we caught them so 
fast that it got laborious—you see we men 
had the task of unhooking them. 

“Late in the day a strong easterly breeze 
came along and kicked up some choppy 
waves that ended the fishing; even the bull- 
heads couldn’t see to impale themselves. 
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The other fellows had their weather eyes 
peeled and made a general exodus with their 
proteges. But we—this girl and yours truly 
we were made of sterner stuff. We remained 
—gamely teasing for perch. 

“But at last we gave in. Leisurely we 
strolled back until we arrived at the neck of 
sand that connects the point with the main 
farm, and then stopped. It was covered by 
a good foot of dirty-looking water that looked 
real chilly. I hadn’t calculated on that 
easterly breeze, you see. 

“After studying a bit, it came to me that 
that particular point occasionally became a 
part of the wild and untamed lake under the 
influence of just such a breeze as we were 
having now—in fact the water rose so rapidly 
that we had to retreat a yard or so while we 
were looking at it. I suggested, in a friendly 
fashion, that I might carry her—fine chance 
to exhibit my muscular ability, you observe 
—but no, she wouldn’t appear to notice my 
remarks. 

“Two trees leaned across the flood toward 
each other. An expert monkey might have 
crossed and I pointed them out. She elevated 
her chin and grew red. Then I said I’d go 
and bring a boat. 

“‘And leave me alone?” she screamed. 

“Er—no! I was merely joking,” I said. 

“We finally decided to wade—that was 
better than being marooned over night. I 
retired discreetly among the willows while 
the girl hurriedly put her plan into execution. 
After listening to a ladylike splashing, I heard 
her call cheerily, and upon uncovering my eyes 
I beheld her dimly on the farther side. It was 
growing rather dark by this time. I waded 
in and took my soaking with a haughty toss 
of the head and was coming out on the other 
side when a little scream met my ear. 

“‘Stop—you’re near enough!” 

I saw her white feet suddenly disappear 
and knew that she had stooped and covered 
them with her dress. 

“T’ll wait till you get your shoes on,”’ said I. 

“T left them on the other side,” she replied. 

“Well, I waded back, searched near and 
far, high and wide and no shoes. Hated 
to bring back the news, but had to at last. 
She made me tear the lining out of my coat 
to hide her feet as a revenge for my inability 
to locate the shoes. And—we rode over on 
a steamer without anyone suspecting that she 
was—er—bare-footed.” 
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The narrative ended, the two watched an 
incoming boat as she neared the docks below. 

The red face of the fireman appeared 
suddenly for an instant only to be lost in 
the darkness as he clanged the firedoor shut. 
Belated arrivals mounted the stairways and 
debouched on the sward in twos and threes. 
The band, resting from its labors, mopped 
its brow feverishly, and fanned off the myriads 
of moths drawn by the glaring lights about 
the stand. 

It was during this peaceful series of events, 
that Tom Brantley suddenly roused from his 
attitude of languid indifference and bent eager- 
ly forward to peer at the growing group at,the 
landing head. 

“Well, by George!” 
again, “‘By George!” 

Rigby, upon his knees, stared blankly in the 
direction indicated by his friend’s glance. 

“‘Notice the young lady in the flat hat with 
the streamers?” urged Brantley, with unc- 
tion. 

“Been doing that for some time, Tom,” 
said Rigby. 

‘Well, that’s her!” 

“Her? Who?” 

““Miss—er—the bare-footed fishing girl, you 
know.” 

The group at the landing separated and 
strolled toward the clubhouse. Brantley 
sat as if turned to stone. 

“‘Aren’t you going to speak to her, hero?” 
asked Rigby. 

“T’'d look lovely rushing in there and 
asking her if she recalled the drivelling 
idiot who got her into that perch-fishing 
mess, wouldn’t I?” growled Brantley. 

‘“Well,“as your best and perhaps only living 
friend, I see my duty plainly. I must inform 
yon damsel, that her own particular imperson- 
ation of block-headedness is lolling comfort- 
ably out here among the weeds. Its too 
bad!” 

“Now look here, Rigby, my boy. No 
cutting in. This is a one-horse race and 
Tom Brantley is the only entry. Isn’t that 
perfectly fair?” 

“Oh, I should say it was, Tommy!” re 
marked Rigby. 

“Tn that case, old man, goodnight! There’s 
a boat you can catch by sprinting some. 
Eh? Well, so long!” 

Rigby had jumped to his feet and put off 
at top speed to make the boat that was un- 


he breathed, and 
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warping from the dock. Brantley watched 
his athletic friend until he sprang aboard, 
then turned his face toward the glittering 
Casino, his pulses hammering with emotions 
‘ that seemed puzzling to him. When the 
steamer was but a point of light far out on 
the lake he came to himself with a shrug 
and strolled away from the spot. 

The fifth time that Brantley had walked 
by the landing, he became aware of her 
presence. She had flitted down as a messen- 
ger to inquire something regarding the where- 
abouts of the steamer, a friend, or perhaps 
an enemy. Such things do happen—luckily 
fox man. 

With his heart in his teeth, Brantley blocked 
her way and dropped his cigar in an effort to 
remove it gracefully from his lips. 

“Miss Halston!” Brantley started, realiz- 
ing that he himself had spoken the words. 

““Mr.—Mr—Brantley!” she said. 

He felt warm all over—to be recognized 
by a young lady after that perch episode 
was too good to be true. 

“TI beg your pardon, Miss Halston. 
surprise is too—” 

“Yes, I know it must be. And I haven’t 
seen you since—since the time when we—” 
A little gesture of embarrassment ended the 
attempt. 

“Since your crew won the barge race, eh? 
I remember that very well,” said Brantley, 
with an accent on the “that.” 

““Yes—I do now. I wonder if the steamer 
has actually gone. We were going to return 
on it,” and Miss Halston turned again to 
scan the lake. 

“Tf you wait thirty minutes you can do it 
yet, as she will come across agafh in that 
time,”. remarked he, glancing at his watch. 
“In the meantime, I hope she runs aground 
over there.” : 

“Why?” 

“She might not get back in thirty minutes 
then,” he said, as if to himself. 

“T think I’d better call mamma, hadn’t I?” 
said the girl, with a suspicious look at 
Brantley. 

“Not unless you have a chill or something. 
I see no mad dogs about.” 

“You haven’t changed much, have you, 
since —since we—” : 

Again she gave it up. 

““N—no, not since—then.” 

There was a pause, both wondering what 


My 
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to say next. A motherly figure was approach- 
ing the two unobserved, and was quite 
near when Miss Halston detected her. 

“Why, mamma, did you get worried about 
me? I was perfectly safe—I think,” with 
a doubtful smile. 

“Um—er—ah,” assented Brantley, step- 
ping aside, hat in hand. 

The girl presented the elderly and digni- 
fied Mrs. Frederick Halston and Brantley 
was immediately beaten flat when that esti- 
mable matron distinctly recalled him as the 
unsung hero of a certain perch-fishing ex- 
cursion of other days. He was compelled, 
with confusion, to relate the hidden details 
of that escapade for the lady’s delectation 
and finished mopping his brow to good 
purpose. 

And at the close, he was presented to the 
younger Miss Halston, who also, with re- 
markable precision of memory, remem- 
bered him as the erstwhile fisher for 
perch. By a most elaborate exhibition of 
generalship Brantley avoided a second narra- 
tion of the harrowing circumstances, and was 
really relieved when the watchful Mrs. Halston 
gathered her daughters under her wing and 
led them away. 

Brantley sat down on a nearby bench and 
stared out at the light that marked the little 
steamer on its return journey. 

““By George!” he said, as he relit his 
cigar. 

When the steamer docked he was the first 
to climb into it and stow himself away in an 
unostentatious spot astern. There he gazed 
out over the railand thought. As he cogitated 
he felt insane desires to walk, to run or toss 
his hat in air. Queer what a change a mere 
girl can make in a man—all in an hour, too. 
But Brantley knew that the two years just 


- passed had been lived just to meet this hour. 


He could see it now and he wondered that 
he had only just discovered the facts. 

The shrill scream of the whistle aroused 
him from his dreams, and he saw the little 
boat warping neatly to her dock. Climbing 
off, he walked briskly up the dock, mounted 
the stairs and set out under the whispering 
trees, homeward. He walked slowly, mus- 
ing on the things uppermost in his mind. 


* * * 


Miss Josephine, younger sister of Miss 


Gladys Halston, played golf in~ persistent 
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ill-luck. Wells Rigby so expressed it in the 
quietude of an evening a day or so later; 
becoming more explicit, he added: 

‘Why, she’s a lot worse than I am, and 
you all know what that is!” 

Subdued chuckles advised him that they 
knew. 

Wells Rigby was performing the arduous 
and responsible duties of a decoy. To him 
was delegated the task of monopolizing the 
time and talents of Miss Josephine, and when 
that young lady had developed a strenuous 
liking for golf, Rigby had thouglit a few 
vitriolic things to himself but yielded 
gracefully. 

As the alert figure of Tom Brantley slipped 
through a distant doorway, Rigby espied him 
and at once started in pursuit. He button- 
holed that gentleman as he appeared with a 
tray of ices. 

“Hold on, Tom! A word ere we part!” 
said Rigby. 

“H’m, well?” responded Brantley, allow- 
ing a significant glance to dwell upon the 
tray. 

“Item one—my duties are—er—becoming 
more strenuous every day. Item two—yours, 
on the contrary, appear to grow lighter. Be- 
ing a partner—I feel that I may be consid- 
ered such—I claim that— 

“What?” ejaculated Brantley, clutching 
the tray with both hands to steady it. 

“‘T merely claim that a more equal division 
of emoluments would be justified. I sug- 
gest that you call off your dogs for twenty- 
four hours and allow us rabble to exist. 
We will miss you, but— 

“Tm game, Wells. We'll say tomorrow 
—allday. Anything else?” 

“No, that’s a plenty for tonight, Tom.” 

Brantley dashed off leaving bis friend 
chuckling softly to himself, as he watched 
the fleeting figure of the temforarily van- 
quished. 


* * * 


At mid-afternoon of the ensuing day, Wells 
Rigby was hidden securely behind a pine 
down on the shore and was groping among 
the pages of a book. The hero of the book 
had blindly avoided a dozen made-to-order 
opportunities to declare himself, and Rigby 
was muttering his disgust when his ears de- 
tected the rustling of feminine apparel near 
at hand. 
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He glanced around the pine trunk and 
met the black eyes of Miss Gladys Halston. 

“Oh!” If-not surprise, a very good imi- 
tation of it. 

“Don’t be alarmed—its not Tom,” said 
Rigby, shrewdly. 

Tom?” 

“T mean Mr. Brantley,” explained Rigby, 
feeling uneasy. 

“Why, he is in town today on business 
—he said it was very urgent.” 

“Urgent! Ha! Ha! That’s good!” then, 
recollecting himself, he added, ‘‘Oh, yes, 
that water bond deal—I’d forgotten that!” 

Rigby gasped at his own cleverness. 

“The day is perfect for—for—,’ she 
began. 

“Golfing? Miss Josephine advised me you 
were going the course this afternoon.” 

“T altered my plan.” 

“Maybe you’d like to see my new skiff 
—featherweight—holds two!” said he. 

Noticing a flush of color sweep over her 
cheek, he added: 

“Come on—its right down here,” and 
turned down a narrow path toward the lake. 

Before he realized it, Rigby had the light 
craft out and was descanting on its virtues 
eloquently. She was enthusiastic in praise 
of it, and when he, with supreme carelessness, 
slid it into the water and offered his hand, 
she took it and stepped easily into the stern, 
settling cosily on the comfortable cushions. 
A moment later Rigby was in his place, ner- 
vously fitting the oars. 

The afternoon was warm, and the sun, 
still high above the trees, sent its searching 
rays into Rigby’s face as he bent to his task. 
But he minded them not. He was turning 
over in his brain a neat plan that had suddenly 
found lodgment there, and which bade fair 
to produce a certain deleterious effect on his 
friend, Tom Brantley. The plan was noth- 
ing more or less than to paddle close to the 
steamer that would bring Brantley across 
and give him the ineffable shock of seeing 
his own Miss Gladys Halston enjoying a 
skiff ride with a free lance of Wells Rigby’s 
description. It was a great idea—a grand 
scheme and Rigby’s eyes twinkled at thought 
of it. 

Under the intoxicating influence of his fair 
companion and the delightful thrills due to 
the plan, Rigby had no difficulty in main- 
taining an exuberance that wafted time away 
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on fleet wings. In fact, he became so ab- 
sorbed in a certain vexed theological problem 
upon which he professed to have absolute and 
decisive knowledge, that he actually started 
with surprise when the clarion blast of the ap- 
proaching steamer pealed out. 

“We're in great luck!” said Rigby, ‘“We 
can ride the swell!” 

“Ride the what?” 

“The big waves she kicks up, you know 
—great fun.” 

“‘But—but—this skiff?” 

“Bah!” exclaimed Rigby, like the villain 
in the play. She'll hold. Hang to the sides!” 

As he sunk the oars into the water the 
throbbing of the engine pounded in his 
ears—the boat was nearer than he thought. 

“Toot! Toot ! Too-cot!” 

That was fair warning and Rigby sent 
the skiff swiftly aside as the rushing prow 
came up. 

For a brief moment Rigby busied himself 
in bringing the boat parallel to the steamer’s 
course, then set his oars at rest and glanced 
up at the row of faces that peered at him 
over the rail. 

“Ha!” He tossed his hand gaily aloft 
as he recognized the pale features of Tom 
Brantley, whose blood had suddenly chilled 
as he beheld her—his ideal—participating 
in what appeared to be a mad—a farcically 
mad escapade. Even while he stared at Rig- 
by he saw the skiff rise swiftly on the fore- 
runner of a long series of huge billows that 
followed in the steamer’s wake. The light 
craft hung at the apex as if in doubt—then 
ran back into the trough and disappeared 
momentarily. 

Rigby, who was enjoying the thing hugely, 
turned to observe how his companion was 
liking the experience. He saw her white 
face gazing towards the bottom of the boat 
and a glance downward brought home to him 
with sudden fervor the sensation of a present 
danger—and of weakness. A thin stream 
of water, like arterial blood, was spurting 
upward through a rift in the timbers. The 
rift was widening—the next wave might tear 
the craft asunder. 

The two glanced at each other and their 
eyes met in a mute expression of conscious- 
ness of hazard. It came soon. The next 
wave, stronger than its fellow, rushed over 
them—the skiff had no buoyancy and in a 
moment it was filled and sank. Rigby found 
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himself thrust some yards beneath a raging 
element and the fact of his absolute inability 
to swim gave him a heart pain more acute than 
his own danger—he knew he could not assist 
Miss Halston. 

A moment later he found himself at the 
surface, where, dashing the drops from his 
eyelids, he was astonished to observe his late 
companion cutting through the waves in the 
most approved fashion. 

“What! Can—you—swim!” he gasped. 

“‘Some—but never in a swell before!” she 
replied. 

Rigby missed the last word as he went 
under at the moment. He was weak from 
the row and the chagrin of the disaster. He 
fought at the water fiercely, but ineffectively. 
He grew frantically reckless—then afraid. 
He reached the surface a second time, but 
hardly knew it. One arm alone waved feebly 
above the water in a protest—then a tremen- 
dous hammering attacked Rigby’s brain—a 
slamming—fiercer and fiercer—then dark- 
ness! 

- Soe 

The passengers crowded back to make 
room for the strenuous young man who 
came plunging in over the rail dragging the 
limp form behind him. 

““Give me room here!” he called, author- 
itatively, as he circled a mighty arm about 
and thrust them back. 

He dropped on his knees beside Rigby, 
grasped the limp elbows and beckoned a 
bystander. 

“Grab ’em hard an’ pull ’em up—high! 
Chug ’em down now! Keep it up—hard!” 

As he delivered the orders he was alter- 
nately lifting and lowering the unconscious 
form, pressing the chest and lungs and lifting 
the eyelids. 

“Ah! Still in the ring, eh? Just got a 
thimbleful or*so! Are you there, old man?” 
Rigby signified that he was by stiffening out 
and taking a quick breath. 

Five minutes more and Wells Rigby, con- 
siderably muddled in mind and very damp 
was sitting with his back to the warm engine- 
pit. His wandering eyes finally lighted on 
Brantley from whose clothing water dripped 
copiously. 

“Tom, was you in, too?” he asked with 
a grin. 

“‘S-sh! You’re dead!” said the heartless 
Brantley. 
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Just then Rigby beheld another sight— 
—stranger than the dripping form of his 
friend Tom. Miss Halston sat, in moist and 
clinging garments, chatting earnestly with an 
entire stranger, who, if eyes could be trusted 
was likewise in a most saturated condition. 

“‘Who—er—rescued us?” he demanded 
of Brantley. 

“Quiet, my boy—nobody’s rescued yet. 
We're just beginning to get lost—at least I 
am,” whispered Brantley. 

Rigby swallowed painfully and glanced to- 
ward Miss Halston. She was not noticing 
him. The bell clanged at this juncture— 
the chugging of the engine ceased and the 
bustle of disembarkation ensued. 

Rigby, after the climb up the stairs, de- 
manded an explanation. 

“Wait till we’re dried out some, you— 
oh you!” 

After an hour’s delay Brantley condescend- 
ed to speak. He wore a deceptive smile as 
he began. 

“T have been studying how best to slaugh- 
ter you, Rigby, but your youth and inex- 
perience has saved you. What happened is 
just this. When you went under we screw- 
geed the steamer back in the neighborhood 
of the catastrophe and I took my dive. I did 
it in good form I think, but the next minute 
I happened to recollect that I couldn’t swim 
a stroke and at once began yelling for help. 
And they rescued me—that is, she did.” 

‘Who did?” 
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“Miss Halston herself! She came slashing 
up through the water, slapped me in the face, 
grabbed me by the back hair and shot me 
up to the boat where they yanked me in. 
Say, but I felt grand!” 

“‘Who—who pulled me out?” 

“That big fellow you saw talking to her. 
That was young McPherson who came up here 
last year and beat Billy Carver a mile in the 
single sculls, recall? McPherson had suf- 
fered a turn-down at Miss Halston’s hands 
some time last August and I’ll bet my chances 
against a lead cent that the supreme court 
will juggle that decision before tomorrow 
morning. The signs are good.” 


“And you?” 
“Don’t bother about me, boy. I’m in the 
discard now.” 
: + .*% 


That evening the two were on the bluff 
gazing out over the peaceful expanse of water 
beneath. The measured swish of skirts 
roused them from their contemplation and 
they turned. They beheld two very animated 
young people strolling down the quiet path 
toward the beach. They seemed to be en- 
tirely unconscious of the presence of the two 
men who watched them. 

Brantley turned and faced his friend and 
the two read each other earnestly for a full 
minute. Then Rigby coughed and broke 
the spell. 

“Tl be game, Wells—I wouldn’t change 
it—I think,” said Brantley. 


CUTTAHUNK 


By J. A. R. 


THOU stanch and wind-swept little isle, 
Whose hardy sons by toil and strife 

Wrest from the ocean’s briny depths 

A livelihood at risk of life, 


Once more I tread thy pebbly shores 
And scan the ocean’s broad expanse 
Where sailing ships in stately pride 

Vie with the steamboat’s swift advance. 


Once more I view thy hills and dells, 
Where roam the sheep from shore to shore, 
And gaze far down thy frowning cliffs 
While listening to the breaker’s roar. 


And when the Storm King’s trumpet blows, 
And Boreas shrieks in fiendish glee, 

’Tis then J tremble for thy life 

Little island of the sea. 


But naught cares she for the winds that howl 
When angry waves dash fierce and high, 
Naught cares she for the tempest’s wrath 
When storm clouds gather in the sky. 


Enfolded in old Neptune’s arms, 

A child upon its mother’s breast, 

She scorns the wildest, fiercest storms, 
This eaglet in her ocean nest. 








TOPSY AND TUNY 


ALMER grinned. So did I. Anybody 
with a grin left, grinsat a kitten’s antics. 
Then there was something grotesque in this 
mite of a Maltese assuming to threaten the 
swaying tail of the big family mare. 

Palmer and I were not on the best of terms. 
My chickens had invaded Palmer’s garden. 
Palmer’s hobby is his garden. I had a pleas- 
ant fancy that hot, spring, Sunday morning 
that this mutual interest in the antics of Tuny 
the kitten, playing the crouching tiger at 
Topsy’s fly-fighting tail, would heal the breach 
between Palmer and I. 

It did appear so. Palmer would cautiously 
steal a look at me, and catch my eyes stealing 
a look at him. Then we’d sort of redden 
and fluster, and resume the kitten. Several 
times I was on the point of saying something, 
and I saw his mouth open half a dozen times, 
and close with an empty gasp. We had been 
nodding when we met, each waiting for the 
other till we were ’most past. But there 


had been no conversation since the hens dug 
up the seeds he sent to Washington for. 
Palmer had telegraphed for more. These 
were even now sending up their tendrils. 

Puff! Tuny, the Maltese, was like a puff 
of smoke as she shot from the grass at Topsy’s 
tail. 


Palmer looked straight at me and 








laughed. Of course I had to look to see if 
he did. 

The ruminating Topsy, surprised that 
her vibrating tail had become encumbered, 
stopped cropping the grass, and stared straight 
ahead. Tuny’s crooked claws had caught 
in the snarls of Topsy’s tail and couldn’t 
let go. Puzzled and frightened, Topsy sort 
of reached one hoof up, and felt backward 
and around. The hoof came in contact 
with the now frantic Tuny. Instantly Topsy 
aimed a questioning kick at the obstacle she 
encountered. Owing to the vibration, the 
kick missed. Topsy laid her ears back 
and condensed her attention and ener- 
gies into her tail. She gave a swing that 
brought Tuny against the horse blanket with 
a swat. Tuny clung to the blanket with the 
energy of all her claws. These must have 
gone through the light blanket, for Topsy 
gave a lurch to starboard that suggested a 
harpoon in her ribs. 

Then there was something doing. ‘Topsy’s 
proud, patrician nostrils suddenly expanded 
till a hen might have nested therein, and from 
these trumpets she blew a blast like the war- 
horse of Job. This was the signal to start. 
In an instant Topsy’s 1100 pounds hit the 
frail picket fence between Palmer’s garden 
and my lawn. The pickets went like tooth- 
picks. Topsy took a notion that whirling 
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swiftly around might rid her of that dreadful 
unknown thing which had destroyed her 
Sabbath peace of mind. A group of church- 
goers halted on the sidewalk, and were vari- 
ously amused and shocked. ‘Topsy was right 
in the center of Palmer’s garden. When 
the church-goers stopped, Topsy was execut- 
ing a wild waltz in the midst of the bed with 
the tendrils of the Washington seeds. 

Topsy was like the destruction that wasteth 
at noonday. The tendrils were left to give 
aweird effect to a bed of cylindrical loam,while 
Topsy and the now terrified and squalling 
kitten went whirling into the other garden 
beds. 

I can record the fact that Palmer executed 
a dance on his own account all along the edge 
of his ruined garden; but I cannot record 
what he said. To make things worse, the 
people on the walk became aware of the cling- 
ing kitten, and were moved by unseemly 
mirth. This aggravated Palmer beyond en- 
durance. He shook his fist at them, and 
pranced up and down, and said things. Of 
course I can’t tell what he said. The 
ladies all started on; but the men laughed 
harder than ever. 

It was while Palmer was facing his tor- 
mentors on the the walk that Topsy gave a 
fling with her tail that sent Tuny straight 
as a dart into the back of Palmer’s neck. 
The concussion nearly knocked Palmer down. 
He plunged forward. The kitten was now 
clear crazy. With a caterwaul as long as 
the wind, she clawed Palmer’s neck, spat, 
and with every hair erect, ran for our barn 
and dove under it, just as Topsy tore into 
her stall. 

Palmer is a man who does not rise to the 
occasion. Instead of hanging his under lip 
till he almost steps on it, and refusing to 
see me, he might have turned the episode 
into a joke by merely twinkling his eyes and 
saying, ‘‘That’s a horse on me!” 

Henry L. Kiner 
a 
LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME- 
MAKERS 


Fork THE LITTLE HELPS FOUND SUITED FOR USE IN 
THIS DEPARTMENT, WE AWARD ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. IF YOU ARE ALREADY A 
SUBSCRIBER, YOUR SUBSCRIPTION MUST BE 
PAID IN FULL TO DATE IN ORDER TO TAKE 
ADVANTAGE OF THIS OFFER. You CAN THEN 
EITHER EXTEND YOUR OWN TERM OR SEND THE NATIONAL 
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TO A FRIEND. IF YOUR LITTLE HELP DOES NOT APPEAR, 
IT IS PROBABLY BECAUSE THE SAME IDEA HAS BEEN 
OFFERED BY SOMEONE ELSE BEFORE YOU. ‘TRY AGAIN. 
WE DO NOT WANT COOKING RECIPES, UNLESS YOU HAVE 
ONE FOR A NEW OR UNCOMMON DISH. ENCLOSE A 
STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE IF YOU WISH US 
TO RETURN OR ACKNOWLEDGE UNAVAILABLE OFFERINGS. 


“AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION” 
By Mrs. A. E. Brown, Breckenridge, Minn. 


When going from a heated atmosphere into the outer 
air, a cold may be avoided »y holding the breath perfectly 
until a few steps have been taken. This closes every pore 
of the body for a time, preventing a chill. Many cases of 
pneumonia might thus be averted. 


AN ORIGINAL SILVER POLISH 
The fine ashes found over the oven of a cook-stove in 
which wood is used, furnishes (when used dry) a silver polish 
equal to any on the market. 


FOR A DRAWER THAT STICKS 


To make a drawer slide easily if too tight, rub the ends © 


well with a piece of fat salt pork. It will give no further 


trouble. : 


CLEANING MEN’S CLOTHING 
By Mrs. F. W. Boots, Hanover, Il. 


Take a stone jar or any vessel that can be made practic- 
ally air tight; place in it the article to be cleaned; cover 
with gasoline; place cover tightly on jar and let stand for 
several hours. Then dip up and down in gasoline, drain 
well and dip in fresh gasoline, draining well again; let dry. 
Do not wring. . When dry, press by using a good hot iron 
with a dampened cloth next to the goods. You will find 
your goods as bright and clean as when new. This is also 
fine for ladies’ dress skirts. 


SIMPLE BUT EFFECTIVE 
By Alice E. Wells, Princeton, Kan. 


A sure cure for constipation, where no organic trouble 
exists, may be accomplished by eating two tablespoonsful 
of wheat bran every night, the last thing before retiring. 
Cream, hot or cold water may be poured over it to make 
it palatable. ‘‘Throw physics to the dogs” and try this 
simple, harmless remedy. 


TO PREVENT VOMITING 
By A. M. R., Michigan 


When the patient cannot retain anything on the stomach, 
simply make a mustard poultice with the white of an egg, 
and lay on the stomach; it will stop vomiting at once, espe- 
cially good for children. 

WHEN THE FIRE GETS LOW 
By C. E. Whipple, Danvers, Mass. 

When the coal fire gets low while cooking on the range 
throw in bits of fat that may be saved for the purpose, and 
a blaze will rise to help along the good work—and at no 
trouble or expense. 

FOR SORE FEET 
By Mrs. G. H. Carter, Blackstone, N.C. 
Blistering or soreness of the feet may be prevented by 


covering the soles of the stocking with a coating ot the 
cheapest brown soap. 
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INEXPENSIVE PICTURE FRAMES 
By Martha E. Hackley, Stanford, Ky. 


Select at a planing mill or at a dealer’s in dressed lumber, 
strips of hardwood flooring, light or dark oak, as preferred, 
about two and one-half or three inches in width (wider 
flooring in small frames has a heavy appearance). This 
flooring costs only a cent or two a foot. Carefully measure 
the pictures you wish to frame or glasses of the size you 
wish to cover them. Have the lumberman saw the strips 
three inches longer than the actual measurements, to allow 
for the corner fitting. ‘Then comes the work to put on the 
strips. First plane off the tongue and cut off one side of 
the groove. Rub the wood with linseed oil and powder 
well with pumice stone; then when dry, take coarse sand- 
paper and rub until every bit of the oil and pumice stone are 
off, and the wood is smooth. Continue to paint the wood 
with oil and pumice stone and sand-paper it off until the 
surface is satin smooth. It sometimes requires three or 
more applications of the oil. Last of all, rub with Spanish 
whiting, to fill any open pores, and oil again. Whendry, 
sand -paper again, then varnish two or more coats, and when 
the last coat is dry, with fine sand-paper rub it lightly to 
take off the high gloss that is cheap-looking. Your furni- 
ture dealer, for a small sum, will make the frames. Many 
times he will do it for nothing, if you purchase the glass of 
him. You will be highly gratified with the result of your 
work. 


COTTON WASTE 
By Mrs. J. E. Hilainds, Bainbridge, Ind. 


Why do not housekeepers adopt waste as a cleaning agent ? 
Watch the engineer pick up a bunch and wipe off the oil 
or dirt, and then throw the cotton in a heap, to be burned 
at his convenience. How much better than to use a cloth 
which someone had to hem and someone else has to wash 
and iron. Why is not cotton waste the best possible stuff 
to use instead of so many floor cloths, dust cloths, stove 
cleaners and mops? It is cheap, and can be had any- 
vhere. It is one of the best agencies for polishing waxed 

.floors or furniture. 


TO CLEAN BRASS 
By Mrs. M. A. F., Marcellus, N. Y. 

To clean brass, use a cloth dipped in vinegar, and then 
dipped in salt; rub the article with this, and polish with a 
dry cloth. 

PANCAKES 

Put a teaspoonful of sugar in your buckwheat pancake 

batter, and they will fry a nicer brown. 
WASH YOUR OYSTERS 


Wash your oysters and you will find they have a much 
nicer flavor. 


WASH YOUR DOUGHNUTS 
By Alice C. Buchanan, Harrisville, Pa. 


When frying doughnuts, have a pan of boiling water, 
and quickly plunge them in and out of the hot water as 
you take them out of the grease. They will not have that 
greasy appearance and taste doughnuts usually have, and 
you will be surprised when the water gets cold at the amount 
of grease on top of it. 


RESTORE THE THERMOMETER’S USEFULNESS 
By Mrs. Fred W. Rue, Graham, Mont. 
If from a jar or any other cause the mercury in your ther- 


mometer has separated, shake the thermometer in quick, 
sharp jerks until the mercury reunites, 
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A POST-CARD CHAIN 
By Mrs. R. B. Sindle, Terre Haute, ill. 


A post-card chain is cheaper, more convenient, and a 
nicer ornament than the conventional post-card album. 
Punch a hole through each corner of the cards; stringthem 
on two ribbons, putting the ribbons through the upper 
holes, from the under side, and then across the ends of the 
cards and down through the lower holes. String on as 
many cards as you please, one above the other, like the 
links of a chain. ‘Tie the two ribbons together at each end 
and hang your chain on the wall, or finish with a bow of 
ribbon at each corner of the first and last card and fold in 
book form, and you have your cards in convenient, com- 
pact and attractive arrangement, three things most desired, 
since the post-card is so popular, so numerous and so beau- 
tiful at the present time. 


SAWING GREEN PINE 
By Chas. Freeland, Custer, So. Dakota 


Anyone who ever tried cutting green pine timber with 
a cross-cut knows of the trouble caused by the sap gumming 
on the saw, but not everyone knows that kerosene or coal- 
oil will cut this gum. Take a small necked bottle and fill 
two-thirds or three-fourths full of kerosene, then from a 
pine tree pull a bunch of the needles sufficiently large to 
fill the neck of the bottle, leaving the ends of the needles 
stuck out, forming a brush, then shake the bottle over your 
saw; the kerosene runs down the needles and drops off the 
ends, and your saw is oiled with but little if any waste of 
oil; the needles serve as a sort of sprinkler. 


POWDERED SUGAR 


Turn your coffee mill down very tight, fill the hopper 
with granulated sugar, grind it through once or twice, or 
even three times, and you have an excellent powdered sugar. 


TO CLEAN CUT GLASS 
By Mrs. John C. Handy, Buffalo, N. Y. 


A good way to clean cut glass:—Wash thoroughly with 
warm soap-suds and cover with sawdust for an hour or 
two, or until perfectly dry, then brush off with a soft brush 
and it will be clear and sparkling. 


TO KEEP ORANGES 


When oranges are cheap, they may be kept for a time 
when they are high-priced by filling a box with clean, dry 
sand and burying the oranges in it so they will not touch, 
but so there will be plenty of sand between them. Keep 
in a cool place, where it is also dry and shady, and the fruit 
will keep as fine as when buried, for six months or longer. 


NIGHT SWEATS 
By S. E. Griffin, Weymouth, Mass. 


Any person troubled with night sweats will find this 
method of treatment an efficient one: Take an all-wool 
undervest, fill full of salt by washing in strong salted water; 
dry in the house, as the salt prevents it drying out of doors; 
put this on the body next to the skin, and wear three days, 
salt the vest again, and so on, and in a short time the per- 
son will be free from the night sweats. 


NAIL CLEANER 
By Mrs. E. A. Estes, Ripley, Tennessee 


Oxalic acid is excellent for removing stains from your 
finger mails. Dissolve the acid in water, and apply to the 
nails with an orangewood stick, and you will find all stains 
will be instantly removed, 
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TO FINISH A HOUSE CHEAPLY 
By Jessie C. Knox, Butte, Mont. 


When plaster cannot be afforded, try using a fair quality 
of cotton sheeting, say at six cents per yard. Measure off 
lengths enough for the sides of a room, sew together upon 
the sewing machine; tack in place, stretching tightly. 
Next join lengths in one piece to cover both ends of room 
and ceiling. Have ready small quarter-round (one-half 
inch) and fine finishing nails. Put up the cloth with quar- 
ter-round firmly nailed in angle of wall and ceiling. The 
cloth can thus be much more tightly stretched than when 
held only by tacks, and if every corner of the room is fitted 
with quarter-round, coming down to the baseboard, all 
tacks will be covered. This cloth finish can be papered 
as well as plaster, and will not crack if paper is thoroughly 
brushed on; or it can be finished in kalsomine; either way 
it cannot be distinguished from a plastered wall in appear- 
ance. If put on over boards and building paper, the house 
or room will be warm. 


TO RENEW CANE SEATS OF CHAIRS 
By Lizzie Dickie, Twin Springs, Idaho 


Cane-seated chair bottoms that have sagged may be made 
as tight as ever by washing them with hot water and leav- 
ing to dry in the open air. 

CLEANING LIGHT CLOTH GARMENTS 

Light cloth coats or other garments may be cleaned at 
home with oatmeal and whiting. Lay flat on a clean table, 
mix the oatmeal and whiting in equal proportions and with 
a piece of clean flannel rub thoroughly and evenly into the 
cloth. Shake well, and if necessary go over again and re- 
peat till the cloth looks perfectly clean; then shake well 
and press on the wrong side with a warm iron. 


PREVENTS CAKE FROM FALLING 
By A. J. C., Long Beach, Cal. 


Mix the ingredients in this order:—Beat the whites of 
eggs and then add sugar beat thoroughly, soften the butter 
(not melt it) before mixing it, then the milk and flour al- 
ternately, adding flavor last. 


TO MAKE JELLY OF A LIGHT COLOR 


To make jelly of a light color instead of adding dry 
sugar, make a thick syrup and add to the boiling juice, in 
this way the juice is kept boiling. Use a very shallow pan 
and boil rapidly. 


TO KEEP CAKE MOIST 
By J. W. L., Superior, Wis. 

Cake, especially spice and all dark cake, which has be- 
come dry, will become moist and “fresh” if the cake is 
placed in the bread-box with the bread for a day or so. 
Cookies which should be moist but are not, will draw suffi- 


cient moisture from a slice or two of bread placed in the 
cookie jar—but not directly on the cookies. 


TO MAKE GOOD INK 
By W. A., Tombstone, Ari. 

A discarded typewriter ribbon if soaked in a pint of 
soft water for twenty-four hours will make an excellent copy- 
ing ink. 

TO CLEAN OLD PUTTY FROM WINDOW FRAMES 
By Mrs. J. E. Fines, Des Moines, Ia. 


To remove old putty from window frames, pass a red- 
hot poker slowly over it, and it will come off easily. 


HOME 
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A LIMITED GARDEN 
By Rose W. Wheeler, Riverside, Cal. 


For those whose yard or garden room is limited: —Take 
a barrel and knock out the bottom; dig a hole which will 
allow the barrel to set in over half way down; fill barrel 
with good stable manure; stamp in hard, and plant your 
cucumbers round outside of the barrel, some six or eight 
inches from it, having a nicely prepared soil to receive the 
seed. When they begin to vine, train them a little, so they 
wont spread out too far, and you will gather all one family 
can use in a space six feet square. Fill the barrel with water 
about twice each week, and the vines will have all the moist- 
ure they need. 


TO CURE INSECT BITES 
By Frank Monroe Beverly, Osborn’s Gap, Va. 

The bites of insects, and even the bite of the dreaded 
rattlesnake, have been rendered harmless by using a plaster 
made by stirring enough table salt into the yolk of an egg 
to make it of the right consistency. 

TO REMOVE INK STAINS FROM BOOKS 

Buy a few cents’ worth of oxalic acid, and dissolve it in 
water. With a clean brush, or feather, wet the stain with 
the solution; the unsightly blot will soon disappear, leav- 
ing the page perfectly clean. 

FOR A CHILL 
By Lizzie Hussey, Skowhegan, Me. 

When one is very cold, if the hands are plunged into as 
hot water as can be borne, the entire body is quickly warmed. 
FOR CAR SICKNESS 

Eating well-salted pop-corn while on the cars wards off 
any inclination to car-sickness, and is an agreeable remedy 
as well. 

TO HAVE YOUR PLANTS BLOOM 
By Mrs. H. M. Richardson, Sebec, Me. 

If your husband is a smoker put the ashes from the tray 
on your plants, and press the cigar stumps into the earth 
next to the pot, and you will never be troubled with pests. 
Water the plants with the water you have washed your 


roast of meat in, and put all drainings from the beef steak 
around the roots, and watch them bloom. 


A SIMPLE REMEDY 
By Frank Kershner, Normal, Ill. 

I want to tell the National readers what a good remedy 
they will find for sore throat, or soreness on any part of 
the body, boils, felons, etc., in common clay. Make mud 
with it and bind it upon the part affected, and renew before 
it dries; for an abcess I know of nothing to equal it. 


REMOVES A GREASE SPOT 
By Pearl Davis, Petaluma, Cal. 
When hot grease is spilled on a wood floor, pour cold 


water on and let stay for five minutes; it can be moped up, 
and all traces of grease will have vanished. 


TO REMOVE WARTS 
By Mrs. R. W. Elliott, Griggsville, Ill. 


Warts may be removed by applying the milky juice from 
the common milkweed. 
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NEW SEWING MACHINE WRINKLE 
By E. E. Pardee, W. Edmeston, N. Y. 


To gather on the sewing machine without using the 
gatherer:—Loosen the upper tension sufficiently to leave 
the under thread straight. Sew on the line for gathers, 
then draw underthread the desired length. Much time is 
saved, and you will have no trouble with the gathers slip- 
ping out of place. 

TO HEMSTITCH ON SEWING MACHINE 

Draw threads as for hand work; baste the hem onto 
the edge of the loose threads and stitch on the machine. 
A double hemstitch is made by stitching into the threads 
on each edge. 


HONEY 
By Mrs. H. C. Hamstead, Tenn. 


Mix ten pounds of sugar, three pounds of water and two 
teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar; let it come to a boil and 
skim; then add three pounds of honey, two tablespoonfuls 
of apple vinegar. Allow it to come to a boil, and when 
cool flavor to suit the taste, and you cannot tell it from pure 
honey. 


IF A CHILD SWALLOWS A PIN 
By Mrs. J. M. Treat, Aurora, O. 
If a child should swallow a pin, give it as soon as possible 
as much mashed potato as it will eat. . 
FLOUR AS A SILVER POLISH 


If silver which is not to be used often is kept in dry flour, 
it will not tarnish or turn dark, and will need only to be 
brushed off when wanted for use at a moment’s notice. 


TEA STAINS OF LONG STANDING 
Tea stains of long standing should be soaked in glycerine 
and then washed in cold water. 


BUNIONS 
By Mrs. J. H. Bell, Waynesboro, Va. 


To those suffering with bunions I wish to send a remedy 
which I have always known to give relief. Take the yolk 
of one egg, make into a stiff poultice with salt, apply to the 
bunion at night, binding it on; if the first application does 
not effect a cure, repeat. 


TONIC FOR THE HAIR 
By H. F. H., Willow Springs, Mo. 

An excellent tonic for the hair, and one that will stop 
its falling out and do much toward removing dandruff, is 
made by dissolving a spoonful of quinine in as much alco- 
hol as it may require and pouring this solution into a quart 
of pure rain-water. 

A WHITE KITCHEN FLOOR 
By Miss M. A. Pierce, South Deerfield, Mass. 
Sprinkle common baking soda over the floor, then pour 


hot water on and wipe with mop or cloth. This will re- 
move stains and make the floor white and clean. 


TWO REMINDERS 
By Mrs. E. M. Lockhart, Neodesha, Kan. 


Always grate nutmegs from the blossom end first. 
Nails dipped in soap will drive easily through the hardest 
wood. 
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WHITE AS A RELIEF FOR THE EYES 
By Clara D. Gilbert, Washington, D. C. 


On dark dresses put hangers of white tape that they may 
be quickly found. 

To relieve the eyes when sewing on a dark material, wear 
a white apron or put a white cloth over the lap. 

Make a mark with white thread on the binding of a dress 
skirt over the middle of the front breadth, that the exact 
front may easily be found. 

To spare the eyes the strain of darning on black, it is 
well to wear white-footed hose. They are conceded to be 
more healthful, too. 


CLEANING A CARPET 
By Jessie Liggett, Ostrander, O. 


This is a valuable preparation:—One bar of Ivory soap, 
four ounces of salts of tartar, two gallons of rain water; 
apply with a flannel cloth, afterward with cloth wrung in 
clear water. 

KEEPING MEAT IN HOT WEATHER 

If you have purchased a Sunday roast or steak and find 
that you have no ice on hand, try covering it with sour or 
butter-milk, rinsing in clear water when ready for use. 
The meat will keep for days by changing milk occasionally. 


TEA FORTIFIER AND IMPROVER 
By Carl R. Grimm, Olivet, Pa. 


One pound of bicarb. of soda, one-third ounce of burnt 
sugar. Mix well and dry. A pinch of this powder when 
put into the pot while brewing tea will bring out the full 
flavor of the tea, and makes poor tea a superior beverage; 
neutralizing excess of tannic acid, improving the color, and 
by dissolving the tea gluten increases its nourishing and 
stimulating effects. —~ 


TO IMPROVE BROOMS 
By Pearl Morrissett, Danville, Va. 


Place the broom on a smooth block so that the 
ends of the straws may be beaten with a hammer. 
Beat until all the straws have split or become a finer grain 
at the end. It is now ready for use, and is no longer hard 
and stumpy, sweeping better in every way. If brooms are 
treated this way once or twice a month, one will always 
have them pliable. This beating in no way destroys the 
broom. 


LIBRARY PASTE 
By Mrs. Archie Allison, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


One-half cup of cold water, six teaspoonfuls flour, a 
pinch of powdered alum, five drops oil of cloves. Mix 
until very smooth, removing all lumps, and boil until 
thick. Stir constantly, and when thick remove from fire 
and strain through a thin cloth; bottle and it is ready 
for use. 


TO REMOVE CAKE FROM TIN 
By E. W., Sheboygan, Wis. 


If you wish to remove a cake nicely from the tin it is baked 
in, wet a dish-towel in cold water, rinsing it out slightly, 
and lay on the table; place the hot cake tin upon the towel 
just as it comes from the oven. If the towel dries quickly 
wet it again, allowing the cake to stand upon it for a few 
minutes; it will come out of the tin readily and in good 
condition. 

















Tbe HAPPY HABIT and OLD HOME WEEK 


By the Editor 


S the years come and go, there is nothing that surpasses the emotions of going 
home — back to the ‘fold home.” This is the vital impulse that has built 
up the country; for what lad leaves home to seek fortune in distant parts, but has 





the determination, deep down in his heart, to make a name and a fortune that he 
can some day return to recount. He is dreaming already of the days when he can 
come home to the old house, and tell the story of his achievements. Through many 
and many a weary hour of his early struggles, he may feel a pang of regret that he 
is compelled, year by year, to let slip the opportunity to return home, but if he has 
left behind a loving mother-heart, he will not long be able to resist the call of the 
home ties. 
* * * * * 


F course things look different now at the old home! The hills are not quite 

so high; nor the trees quite so large. The river has shrunk unaccountably, 
though in fact it is just as it was; the old barn is a little bit more sunken and aged 
the smallest change attracts attention. 

He reaches the house, and throws down his grip at the hall door, to meet mother 
who has been waiting many and many an hour for this moment. He goes up to 
the old room in the attic — it is always the back room for the boys, and the front 
for the girls — and that back room is just as when he left it. There are the old 
rafters, the same old bed, and opening the closet door to hang up his coat, he finds 
many a relic kept there to remind mother of the boy of long ago — the bows and 
arrows and other articles in which his boyish heart delighted. 

Downstairs again, she knows just what he wants — he has his favorite pie — 
he need give no orders here; she knows how he likes the eggs, whether well-done 
or rare, turned or cooked on one side only — no need to say sugar and cream in the 
coffee, for ‘‘mother knows!” 

He cannot talk fast enough to tell her everything. The letters may have been 
frequent, but they did not tell the whole story, and now she wishes to hear it all from 
his own lips. There is fathcr’s old smile, uncle’s mannerism. What:a glow of 
pride wells in her heart as she looks lovingly across the table at the son sitting in 
the place where once his high-chair stood. 

He goes out to the barn to visit the old-time nooks, and strolls past the trees to 
the creek and off across the pastures — every foot of the ground blossoms with 
memories, gay or sad. Names, unspoken and unheard for years, come back to him. 
He meets old neighbors — the familiar first name flies to his lips — the mystic chords 
of memory need no prompting. Yes, he does feel a little lonesome — some of the 


old faces are missing — where are they? 
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There is the old well, calling up memories of the times he knelt to drink, and 
the countless pails of water he carried long ago. Here is the place where the tree 
stood that held the swing — that tree, now gnarled with age, has, perhaps, lost its 
companion. Here are the old-fashioned flower beds, with carefully cut borders 
of grass — the well-remembered yellow roses, the striped ribbon grass, the fuschias, 
the petunias. How peaceful and altogether lovely it seems on this July day! He 
would like to lie on the grass and forget the present; just revel in recollections. 

Behind the barn, he discovers an old fishing-rod, just where he tucked it away 
under the eaves years ago. He remembers that it was over the kitchen roof where 
the walnuts were stored for their sun bath in the autumn. Every nook and cranny, 
every object seems to reflect a picture that ‘‘hangs on memory’s walls.’’ Yes, he 
helps mother with the dishes, just as he used to do long ago. She does not have to 
coax him now. 

The first morning at home — who can forget it! In the sweet, early light of the 
summer day, he lies, half asleep, glancing now and then at the old brown rafters, 
and listening for the well-remembered call at the foot of the stairs; for he refuses 
to remember that he is no longer a boy. But there is no call; that stern, firm voice 
that used to sound in the early morning of long ago is, it may be, forever silent. 

Mother’s breakfast! Oh, the smell of bacon and eggs and coffee floating up 
the stairs! ‘The industrious little woman has long been astir. She comes softly into 
the room, to see if her boy is still asleep. She glances at the bed lovingly, and 
silently draws the shade at the window, for fear the sun may waken him; then she 
creeps down stairs, to ‘‘put on covers” so that his breakfast shall be palatable when 
he shall awake. With half-open eyes, he has witnessed the little scene; he would 
not have missed it for untold gold; for has he not the consciousness of being a boy 
again? Then he springs out of bed, dresses quickly, and hurries down stairs for 
breakfast with mother. 

How strange it seems to spend those bright waking hours of the day, with the 
sun at its zenith and all the rest of the world busy at work, just sitting under the shade 
of the trees, or on the porch, talking with mother and the old folks — and how they 
understand!—he never has to stop to explain anything. Here in the old home, 


‘ 


he is indeed an orator, for ‘‘when we are understood, it is a proof that we speak 


well, and all your learned gabble is mere nonsense.” 
* * * * * 


ES, these emotions are the real things we live for, though the medal has its 
reverse, for of course if we did not go away we could not come home, so that, 
after all, even here the law of compensation operates. 

How quickly the days pass! The harsh, strident voice of Business is forgotten; 
for who can come home to a scene like this without feeling the thrill of true realiza- 
tion? ‘This is where the Happy Habiter takes his highest degree; for he finds that 
the habits of happiness have their root in the life of the old home. Here he is at 
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his best, because here he is perfectly understood. The best feelings of his life gleam 
through the veneer of success and change. So when we look for the school of happi- 
ness, we must come to the home, be it the old home or the new one; for it is here 
that the Happy Habit is most easily nurtured and blossoms most luxuriously, bound 
up in 

“The blessed wreath of household charities.” 


No wonder that Old Home Week, as inaugurated in New England, is one of 
the most cohesive powers apparent in national life. No matter where a man may 
wander and make his home, he never fails to respond to the sentiment and the mem- 
ories of the old home. Do you wonder that the songs ‘‘The Suwanee River” and 
“‘Home, Sweet Home” are always new and delightful; that they are twined about 
the hearts of the people? Do you wonder that the inmost purpose of every man is 
to have a home, and to make that home a shrine of the purest and best impulses 
of life? 


RING into our Happy Habit organization the spirit of Old Home Week, and 

keep it up for the other fifty-two weeks of the year. A traveling man once 
remarked to me: “If we can only get the Old Home Week spirit into the life of 
the cities, its radiance will soon drive away all inclination to vice and iniquity.” 

Scattered throughout the country are the recruits for the Old Home Week, 
and it has occurred to me that, after all, the Old Home Week is not a modern insti- 
tution, but that it is founded on the ancient Jewish observance of the Passover, 
when every man “went up to Jerusalem” to join with his own tribe in the cele- 
bration of the divinely ordained feast; and also, doubtless, for the gratification of 
the God-given desire to meet one’s own kin at least once a year. Here they renewed 
their pledges in the very same spirit of home love that prompts the gathering of 
Old Home Week days in this great, heterogeneous nation, composite in its civiliza- 
tion. Today the spirit of Old Home Week is bringing about the homogenity which 
presages the unity of the nation; for this institution has a deeper significance than 
the mere gratification of “‘going visiting.” It knits together the purposes of a peo- 

- ple, and preserves those principles and institutions which have withstood the battles 
of discontent and greed. 

During the closing week of July, with summer time at its full tide, let us all go 
back to the old home. Each recurring Old Home Week brings with it a pledge of 
happiness, even if we find that the hand of change has wrought on the old house 
and barn, the streams and fields. We visit the spring once again, and though we 
may find the ‘‘Old Oaken Bucket” has passed its useful stage, we stoop and pledge 
each other in the pure water, with crystal tears at parting, to “‘write oftener and be 


sure and come next time.” 























UTAH AND THE MORMONS 


By W. C. Jenkins 


HERE is no state in the Union regard- 

ing which so much has been written of 
an uncomplimentary character as Utah, and 
yet perhaps no other state possesses more 
elements that make men comfortable and 
happy than these beautiful tracts of agricul- 
tural and mineral] lands in the inter-mount- 
ain region of the West, which were first peo- 
pled by the Mormons. No other state has 
within its borders such a variety of resources, 
and no state could possibly be so independent 
and self-supporting. 

It has been truthfully stated that if inter- 
course with the outside world were cut off, 
there are few of the necessities or luxuries 
that could not be produced in abundance 
within the borders of Utah; in other words, 
it is an empire within itself. Almost every 
variety of climate which is generally salubri- 
ous and agreeable can be found in Utah. Val- 
leys for the farmer and fruit-grower, low 
mountain land, slopes and terraces for the 
sheep-raiser, mountains for the miner, scen- 
ery, hunting, fishing and bathing for the 
pleasure-seekers, hot springs and pure air 
for the invalid, and plenty of opportunity 
and occupation for men of business and en- 
terprise; Utah possesses them all. 

The early settlement of Utah is full of in- 
terest. It portrays incidents of trials and 
tribulations which have never been equalled 
on the American continent, and it brings into 
the lime-light a class of hardy pioneers whose 
devotion to a religious cause will go down 
into history, and place these men among the 
world’s champions in the great crusade for 
the Gospel of Christ. 

The career of Utah began on the twenty- 
fourth day of July, 1847. On that day, a 
company of pioneers under the leadership of 
Brigham Young, consisting of 143 men, three 
women and two children, ended a journey 
from the Missouri river. Wearied and foot- 
worm by mountain travel, and weakened by 
the vicissitudes of desert-camps, this little 
band of religious enthusiasts halted when 
they reached the Great Salt Lake Valley, and 


before the sun set that day, work was begun 
on the building of a commonwealth. On 
that day these Mormon pioneers inaugu- 
rated a system of irrigation, and to its re- 
markable success is due the industrial exo- 
dus to the West. Brigham Young may be 
truly characterized as the father of irrigation 
in the United States; although it was not 
until after his death that laws were enacted 
by Congress recognizing its immense impor- 
tance to the arid West, and protecting those 
who invested capital in such enterprises. The 


first ditch dug by the Mormons brought a 


stream of water from what is known as City 
Creek, which fiowed through a tract of land 
where now stands the beautiful city of Salt 
Lake. Along this stream crops were planted 
and a few rude houses were built to shelter 
the pioneers. Some of these primitive huts 
still exist in Salt Lake City, and are objects 
of much curiosity. 

Whatever may be said of the polygamous 
practices of Brigham Young, it cannot be 
denied that- he was a natural leader of men 
and a man of wonderful personality. His 
plans broadly comprehended the founding 
and building of an empire. He early estab 
lished a perpetual immigration fund, from 
which advances were made to aid the settle- 
ment of the state. As a result of his energy 
and successful plans, in less than three years 
after the first settlement, Utah had a popu- 
lation of 11,380. This number had increased 
in 1860 to 40,273, in 1870 to 86,786, in 1880 
to 143,963, in 1890 to 207,905, in 1900 to 
276,749, and the present population is esti- 
mated to be about 325,000. 

In the early days, and until 1870, practic- 
ally all of the newcomers to Utah were Mor- 
mons, but when mining began in the state, a 
large number of other religionists came to 
that section of the West. Brigham Young 
foresaw the effects of opening up the mineral 
lands in Utah, and used his utmost endeavor 
to discourage mining. 

- The early settlers in Utah had many diffi- 
culties with the Indians, and several bloody 
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UTAH AND THE MORMONS 


battles were needed to establish the supre- 
macy of the whites. One of the first steps 
taken by Brigham Young to solve the local 
Indian question was the establishment of In- 
dian farming in Southern Utah, at New Har- 
mony, Washington County. The plan proved 
measurably successful, and enabled the Mor- 
mons to maintain comparatively good rela- 
tions with the southern tribes. 

When the pioneers arrived on the shores 
of the Great Salt Lake, the region was a part 
of Mexico, but passed under American con- 
trol the following year. The route taken by 
these pioneers from the Missouri river was 
almost the exact route followed later by the 
Union Pacific railroad, and, therefore, these 
people may be given credit for having made 
the preliminary survey for the first trans-con- 
tinental line. The establishment of this little 
colony of pioneers in Utah, proved to be of 
immense benefit to the thousands who crossed 
the plains, during the early days of the gold 
excitement in California. This was a fortu- 
nate circumstance for the gold hunters, as 
they were enabled to recuperate their tired 
stock and obtain supplies for their onward 
journey. 

In 1849, an attempt was made to organize 
the state of Deseret, but Congress refused to 
recognize the proposed sovereignty. On Sep- 
tember 9, 1850, Utah was recognized as a ter- 
ritory, and Brigham Young was appointed as 
governor. The history of the territory is 
punctuated by many attempts on the part of 
the people to secure statehood. From time 
to time constitutional conventions were held, 
and many applications made to Congress for 
admission, but all effort in this direction was 
fruitless until 1895, when acting upon the 
almost unanimous demand of gentiles and 
Mormons, Congress passed the Enabling Act, 
under which the state was admitted to the 
Union on January 4, 1896. 

The Mormon church never regarded the 
anti-polygamy laws as constitutional, and 
therefore its members tested those laws in 
the courts, and in the meantime suffered from 
fines and terms of imprisonment; and this 
was done until the supreme court of the United 
States decided those laws constitutional, and 
it was then that the “‘death knell” of polyg- 
amy came; for they could not do otherwise 
than acknowledge the supremacy of constitu- 
tional laws; the church agreeing that here- 








after no more piural marriages would be sol- 
emnized, statehood naturally followed six 
years later. Since this manifesto was issued 
various accusations have been made that the 
Mormon church has committed a breach of 
faith in relation to this agreement. It is, 
perhaps, true that a few individual Mormons 
have taken plural wives since the manifesto, 
but it is claimed that the church as a religious 
body was never consulted, and did not give 
its consent. The Mormons who were in 
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It is a common error on the part of many well- 
meaning people to assert that nearly every 
male Mormon has been, or is, a polygamist. 
‘The fact is, that never in the history of the 
church in Utah have over five per cent. of the 
male population taken plural wives, and at 
the present time the number of men who are 
recognized as polygamists is less than one per 
cent. of the male members of the Mormon 
population. 

The charge of polygamy is the principal 
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polygamy when the manifesto was issued 
were permitted to protect and provide for 
their several wives, there being a tacit under- 
standing between the representative gentiles 
and the Mormon people, that these polyga- 
mists should not be disturbed. Children have 
been born to these polygamists, and while 
they rendered themselves liable to criminal 
prosecution, there have been but few cases 
where the law has noticed these violations of 
its provisions. With the death of these old 
polygamists will come the end of polygamy in 
the United States, and the chief criticism of 
the Mormon people will have passed away. 


accusation which is and has been made 
against the Mormon people for many years; 
but never in the history of the church did the 
leaders court investigation as cheerfully as 
they do at the present time. They make no 
pretensions to infallibility, but they assert 
that there is nothing to conceal, and intelli- 
gent criticism is always welcome. 

But whatever the world may imagine, we be- 
lieve that the Mormon people have erred as 
much in a mistaken zeal for particular inno- 
vations as they ever did in defence of religious 
principles, which they thought most dear and 
interesting to themselves. It would not be 
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logical to assert that established eastern cus- 
toms should govern the conduct of the pio- 
neers of Utah. Different customs demand * 
different methods of application, and it would 





Interior jae =| be absurd to say that any people can handle 

Tabernacié a long series of new exigencies without error. 

Salt tare The pure and impartial administration of the 

affairs of the church is perhaps the firmest 

bond to secure the cheerful co-operation of 

the individual members of a religious body 

and to engage their affections to the cause. 

Like the object of all religious work, the Mor- 

mon effort is to prepare mankind for the great 

einai hereafter, and to relieve as far as possible the 

Holmes many incidents that make men unhappy in 
Howse and this life. 

— The church has never been a weak, irreso- 

Gate 


lute institution, but on the contrary, each 
successive year has witnessed great strides in 
advancement and power. It has always main- 
tained that liberty and property are precari- 
_ ous unless the possessors have sense and spirit 
~enough to defend them, and, while the mis- 
taken zeal of the Mormons in the early days 
called for extreme measures on the part of 








ye, Be the United States government, yet no one will 

building ever accuse them of cowardice in defending 

Lake their cause. If the early years of the church 
ity 


in Utah are tinged with offense, the present 
day is colored with atonement, and no accu- 
sation of treason or disloyalty would apply to 
the conditions as they exist today. 

While the Mormon people in the United 
States do not practice or preach polygamy at 
the present time, many will defend it if occa- 
sion arises. They will point to the polyga- 
mous lives of men whem Christianity, wher- 
ever it may be found, holds as illustrious ex- 
amples of sterling manhood. They assert 
that-no criticism is offered in Liblical history 
against these practices. 

It is utter nonsense to assert that the Mor- 
mon church is endeavoring to control the 
politics of the western states in order to even- 
tually rejuvenate polygamy. No one conver- 
sant with western conditions will honestly 
make an accusation of this character. The 
younger element of the Mormon church is 
most emphatically opposed to polygamy, and 
if a vote were taken it is safe to assert that 
not over two per cent. of the Mormon people 
would express themselves in favor of its re- 
establishment as a feature of the church. 

The charge of commercialism, which has 
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‘repeatedly been made against the Mormon 
church, while not entitled to any special con- 
sideration, in view of history and the facts, 
has, no doubt, become a matter of much an- 
noyance to the younger Mormon people. It 


is pretty hard to explain the appearances that 
are on the surface, yet there is a satisfactory 
explanation which shows that the commercial- 
ism of the Mormon church had its origin in 
necessity. 














UTAH AND 
The wonderfully immense power and influ- 
ence have been attained by sincere devotion 
to a religious cause, combined with good busi- 
ness judgment in investing the church funds 
obtained through a system of tithing, and 
this system could well be imitated by the ad- 
herents of other religious denominations. 


a et 
Through the application of immense capi- 


tal and the excellent credit which the church 
has always maintained, large corporations 


THE 


MORMONS 


President Joseph F. Smith of the Mormon 
church appears at the head of several large 
industrial corporations of Utah which repre- 
sent at least twenty million dollars. These 
are all incorporated companies, and all the 
officers are elected by the stockholders and 
not by the church. No man is elected to 
office unless he is a stockholder in the com- 
pany. 
ice 

Conditions have changed, and the necessity 

for the fostering care of the Mormon church 
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were given birth, and successfully nursed 
through infancy into all the vigor and suc- 
cess of healthy maturity. Individually, the 
Mormon people seldom take large chances. 
Collectively, under the successful guidance 
of the church officials, the investment of mill- 
ions creates but little stir. There is no graft 
in these business enterprises; no individual 
member of the church seeks to take advan- 
tage of his brethren. The chief object sought 
to be obtained is the advancement of the state 
of Utah and the people. The name of 


LAKE CITY. 


BUILT IN 


1847 


over industrial corporations in Utah no longer 
exists. ‘The immense resources of the state, 
and the opportunities for investment will at- 
tract capital at all times. This fact is fully 
understood by the younger business men of 
the Mormon church, and their desire is to 
see the church separate itself from the large 
corporations of the state. Several of the im- 
portant enterprises have recently been sold, 
and the disposal of other business concerns 
in which the church is interested is said to be 
contemplated by those who are in authority. 
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By Charles G, Adams 


Secretary of Business Men’s Association 


NE of the great features of Auburn, 

New York, is the wonderful advan- 
tages that this beautiful city of forty thousand 
population has to offer as a summer resort, 
or a residential city. First, its location in 
the magnificent lake country, in the heart 
of the Empire State, with the beautiful Owas- 
co Lake located only two miles south of the 
city limits, with excellent railroad facilities 
furnished by the Auburn City Electric Rail- 
way and the Lehigh Valley railroad. 

Lakeside Park, at the foot of this attrac- 
tive body of water, is maintained by the 
Railway Company as a high-class resort. 
Island Park, the Owasco Country Club, 
and other attractions afford ample oppor- 
tunity for the most healthful recreation. 

Thousands of dollars have been invested 
in cottages and hotel property all along the 
shores of the lake. Good fishing, bathing 
and boating afford amusement to thousands 
during the heated term. 

The Lehigh Valley and the New York 
Central lines connect Auburn with the fa- 
mous Cayuga on the West, a body of water 
forty miles long with Cornell University 
and Wells College on its shores. Glen- 
wood, Sheldrake, Taughannock Falls, Far 
leys, etc., and Cayuga Lake Park, are 
among the attractive places to be found 
and enjoyed py taking the Cayuga Lake 
Transportation Company’s line of steamers 
for a day. 


From this body of water, via canal, one 
can go to the ocean. One handsome private 
steam yacht has just been completed for 
that purpose. It is impossible, in a single 
season, to exhaust the resources afforded 
by Cayuga Lake. 

There are splendid fishing grounds at 
Carr’s Cove, excellent hotels will be found 
at various points, and plenty of cottages all 
along the shores can be _ had. 

Lake Ontario, one of the Great Lakes, 
is conveniently reached from Auburn, by 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad, and possesses 
all the advantages_of many of the smaller 
bodies of water. Fair Haven, on the shore 
of Fair Haven Bay, is a very attractive sum- 
mer resort for cottage life. The fishing is 
excellent most of the season and the air is 
superb. 

Skaneateles Lake lies about eight miles 
east of Auburn, and is connected by trolley. 
The Auburn & Syracuse Electric Railway 
furnishes a high grade service over this 
scenic route, connecting with a steamboat 
line at Skaneateles village. This is one of 
the most beautiful bodies of water in the 
State. Many handsome cottages have been 
built along its shores and several attractive 
summer resorts are kept up in excellent 
style. 

Any of these lakes can be reached by a 
few hours delightful travel from Auburn 
and one can return to the unusual advan- 
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tages of city life each even- 
ing. Auburn’s cool, broad, 
shady avenues, pure water 
and healthful air are advan- 
tages seldom found amid 
such attractive surround- 
ings. 

We challenge any city in 
the State to prescnt such 
boundless resources. For 
pleasure and comfort what 
further can be desired. 

Auburn has many fine 
business blocks, large and 
attractive modern _ stores, 
the best place to ‘‘shop” in 
the State. 

There are fifteen public 
schools, twenty beautiful 
stone and brick churches, 
and a grand auditorium, 
recently erected by Edwin 
C. Burtis, with a seating 
capacity of about four thou- 
sand, where the best musi- 
cal and theatrical enter- 
tainments are given. 


* * * 


Auburn is the county 
seat of Cayuga County. 
Among the public build- 
ings of interest are the The- 


_ ological Seminary buildings, 


located in a ten acre campus 
in the heart of the city, the 
United States Court House 
and Postoffice, the State 
Armory, quarters of the 
Wheeler Rifles, 2nd Sepa- 
rate Company, N. G.N. Y., 
the State Prison, which is 
always a place of interest 
to visitors, who are court- 
eously treated. 

The Public Libraries, 
magnificent new Club 
buildings, Y. M. C. A. 
Athletic field, Park and 
Gymnasium, leave nothing 
to be desired in the way of 
intellectual, athletic, or 
social enjoyment. The 
financial interests are cared 
for by two National banks, 
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By Charles G. Adams 


Secretary of Business Men’s Association 
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New York, is the wonderful advan- 
tages that this beautiful city of forty thousand 
population has to offer as a summer resort, 
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co Lake located only two miles south of the 
city’ limits, with excellent railroad facilities 
furnished by the Auburn City Electric Rail- 
way and the Lehigh Valley railroad. 

Lakeside Park, at the foot of this attrac- 
tive body of water, is maintained by the 
Railway Company as a high-class resort. 
Island Park, the Owasco Country Club, 
and other attractions afford ample oppor- 
tunity for the most healthful recreation. 

Thousands of dollars have been invested 
in cottages and hotel property all along the 
shores of the lake. Good fishing, bathing 
and boating afford amusement to thousands 
during the heated term. 

The Lehigh Valley and the New York 
Central lines connect Auburn with the fa- 
mous Cayuga on the West, a body of water 
forty miles long with Cornell University 
and Wells College on its shores. Glen- 
wood, Sheldrake, Taughannock Falls, Far- 
leys, etc., and Cayuga Lake Park, are 
among the attractive places to be found 
and enjoyed by taking the Cayuga Lake 
Transportation Company’s line of steamers 
for a day. 


From this body of water, via canal, one 
can go to the ocean. One handsome private 
steam yacht has just been completed for 
that purpose. It is impossible, in a single 
season, to exhaust the resources afforded 
by Cayuga Lake. 

There are splendid fishing grounds at 
Carr’s Cove, excellent hotels will be found 
at various points, and plenty of cottages all 
along the shores can be had. 

Lake Ontario, one of the Great Lakes, 
is conveniently reached from Auburn, by 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad, and possesses 
all the advantages_of many of the smaller 
bodies of water. Fair Haven, on the shore 
of Fair Haven Bay, is a very attractive sum- 
mer resort for cottage life. The fishing is 
excellent most of the season and the air is 
superb. 

Skaneateles Lake lies about eight miles 
east of Auburn, and is connected by trolley. 
The Auburn & Syracuse Electric Railway 
furnishes a high grade service over this 
scenic route, connecting with a steamboat 
line at Skaneateles village. This is one of 
the most beautiful bodies of water in the 
State. Many handsome cottages have been 
built along its shores and several attractive 
summer resorts are kept up in excellent 
style. 

Any of these lakes can be reached by a 
few hours delightful travel from Auburn 
and one can return to the unusual advan- 
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tages of city life each even- 
ing. Auburn’s cool, broad, 
shady avenues, pure water 
and healthful air are advan- 
tages seldom found amid 
such attractive surround- 
ings. 

We challenge any city in 
the State to present such 
boundless resources. For 
pleasure and comfort what 
further can be desired. 

Auburn has many fine 
business blocks, large and 
attractive modern _ stores, 
the best place to ‘‘shop” in 
the State. 

There are fifteen public 
schools, twenty beautiful 
stone and brick churches, 
and a grand auditorium, 
recently erected by Edwin 
C. Burtis, with a seating 
capacity of about four thou- 
sand, where the best musi- 
cal and theatrical enter- 
tainments are given. 


* * * 


Auburn is the county 
seat of Cayuga County. 
Among the public build- 
ings of interest are the The- 


_ ological Seminary buildings, 


located in a ten acre campus 
in the heart of the city, the 
United States Court House 
and Postoffice, the State 
Armory, quarters of the 
Wheeler Rifles, 2nd Sepa- 
rate Company, N.G.N. Y., 
the State Prison, which is 
always a place of interest 
to visitors, who are court- 
eously treated. 

The Public Libraries, 
magnificent new Club 
buildings, Y. M. C. A. 
Athletic field, Park and 
Gymnasium, leave nothing 
to be desired in the way of 
intellectual, athletic, or 
social enjoyment. The 
financial interests are cared 
for by two National banks, 
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two private banks, two Savings banks, and 
a new Trust company. 

Two telephone companies, the Bell and 
the Automatic, local and long distance, the 
Western Union and Postal Telegraph Com- 
panies, the American, United States, and 
Inter Urban Electric Express Companies, 
furnish ample facilities for intercommuni- 
cation. 

There are two daily papers published 
in Auburn, The Advertiser, and The Citi- 
zen. The Rochester and Syracuse morn- 
ing papers are laid on the breakfast tables 
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and the: New York papers reach the city 
about noon. There are several weekly and AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY BUILDINGS 


semi-weekly papers also published. 
<= 


The manufacturing interests, however, are 
what have made Auburn really great. There 
are some three hundred and fifty in num- 
ber, employing about seven thousand opera- 
tors. They have been rapidly developed 
by a splendid water power. 

Auburn’s manufacturers now have four 
sources of power at their command. 

First,—Coal, at low rates. : 

Second,—Water power, with a large, un- OLD HOME WEEK SCHOOL PARADE 
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developed fall within a few miles of the city. By means of this power the citizens of 
Third,—Gas, at low rate, made by coking Auburn and vicinity, are to be supplied 
process. with electric cur- 


rent which is safe, 
reliable and cheap, 
for all classes of 
work for which 
electric current may 
be used. This cur- 
rent forms one of 
Auburn’s most 
valuable assets 
thereby offering 


Fourth, — Elec- 
tricity from Niagara 
Falls. 

This ought to off- 
set the bonuses that 
many places offer 
moving industries. 
The bonus is soon 
used up but the 
water power goes 
on forever. special inducements 

The Auburn to manu facturing 
Light, Heat and SS "concerns to settle in 
Power Company, this locality, and 
which furnishes all the electric current and thereby avail themselves of this very satis- 
steam heat for the City of Auburn, have factory kind of power. 





























SIE RENTS NATIONS See CAYUGA COUNTY NATIONAL BANK DEPOSIT VAULT 
made a contract with the Niagara, Lock- As previously stated, this electric current 
port & Ontario Power Company, for elec- is changed from a pressure of 60,000 volts, 
tric current for light, heat and power uses. which of course, is only used for transmission 
At a very great finan- purposes to a suitable 
cial outlay, they have working pressure. 
constructed a hand- The Company is pre- 
some Sub-station just pared to furnish both 
inside the city limits direct and alternating 
for the purpose of current, according to 
transforming _ electric which ever suits the 
current, transmitted particular condition 
from Niagara Falls, a better. They also fur- 
distance of 160 miles, nish steam heat in 
at a pressure of 60,000 the central part of 
volts, to a pressure the city, which is 
suitable for working often of particular 





purposes. This line is OWASCO INLET advantage to manu- 
the longest, continu- facturers having to 


ous power transmission line in the United use some artificial form of heat. 
States. This Company is also inaugurating a very 
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VIEW ON SKANEATELES LAKE, EIGHT MILES EAST OF AUBURN, N. Y. 


progressive policy of electric sign*and deco- 
rative lighting, it being their aim to make 
Auburn “‘The Electric City.” Already quite 
a number of large, handsome electric signs 
have been installed, which add greatly to 
the appearance of the streets at night. At 
the same time a large number of merchants 
are availing themselves of the attractive rates 


offered for window lighting, and are pursuing 
this method of advertising, which not only 
increases their trade but also tends to render 
the City of Auburn as beautiful by night, arti- 
ficially, as it is by day naturally.” 

For information concerning Auburn or its 
attractive summer resorts, write to Secretary 
of Business Men’s Association, Auburn, N. Y. 
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SCHOOLING THAT DEVELOPS MANLINESS 


By Frank P. Fogg 


ITH the trend of the times toward 
municipal high school education it 
is worth while to consider, in contrast, some 
of the peculiar advantages of boarding- 
school training as exemplified at Dummer 
Academy, the oldest institution of its kind 
in America. Choosing its location in the 
parish of South Byfield, a part of the town 
of Newbury, one of the most prosperous 
sections of Massachusetts, Lieutenant-Gov 
ernor William Dummer bequeathed a large 
estate in that town to trustees with instruc 
tions 


“that the whole of y® rents, issues, & 
profits thereof, shall in the first place 
be appropriated laid out, & expended 
in erecting building, and finishing a 
Grammar School house.” 


It is noteworthy that English Grammar 
was heretofore not taught 
in the Provinces, the study 
of grammar being confined 
to Latin and Greek. For- 
mally opened in a small 
wooden building about 20 
feet square, on February 28, 
1763, this school was an 
important factor in form- 
ing the sturdy character of 
its alumni, many of whom 
became heroes in the Rev- 
olution, and statesmen in 
the early days of American 
Independence. 

No less than five hundred 
and twenty-six boys attend- 
ed the Academy during the 
period of twenty-seven years, when Samuel 
Moody was the first principal. No doubt 
his exemplary character had much to do 
in establishing a high standard of ambition 
for his boys that directed them towards the 
honorable careers most of them later achieved; 
although the healthy environment and dis- 
cipline of boarding-school life must have 
been very important factors. When a boy 
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FROM ORIGINAL PAINTING 


is removed from home and family, he im- 
mediately differentiates himself as a_ unit 
of society, while at the same time he dis- 
covers in his fellow students other integral 
units whose interests and rights he must 
learn to consider and respect. Although 
founded but twelve years before the outbreak 
of the Revolutionary War, yet Dummer 
Academy furnished several captains and col 
onels for the Continental Army; one major, 
Major Andrew McClary, who fell at Bunker 
Hill; besides many who later filled impor 
tant governmental positions. Tobias Lear, 
was private secretary to General Washing- 
ton; Rufus King was very influential in 
framing the Constitution, and at least fifteen 
of Master Moody’s boys became members 
of the Continental or United States Con. 
gress; the majority of the members of the 
First Congress were Dummer men. 

In the higher educational 
fields several became col 
lege presidents, notably of 
Harvard, Brown and Dart 
mouth Universities. At 
least two became chief 
justices of the district 
courts in their respective 
States. 

Although more adequate 
buildings were soon re- 
quired, and have been pro- 
vided from time to time, 
the first little frame Acad- 
emy has been preserved 
and stands today as a 
monument of venerated 
devotion. 

Another cherished building is the Man 
sion House, which is now occupied by the 
principal. Builded in 1716, its materials 
were brought over from England, and it 
exemplifies the integrity and endurance of 
everything pertaining to this ancient insti 
tution. 

Domiciled in severai cottages, Dummer 
Academy boys today have the exceptional 
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SCHOOLING THAT DEVELOPS MANLINESS 


advantages of congenial companionship, the 
example of gentlemanly conduct by resident 
teachers, and the incentives to emulate a 
great number of honorable men who have 


the regular plan of instruction, yet many boys 
pass directly from the Academy to business 
occupations, having taken special courses 
with this end in view. 

















COLONIAL STAIRWAY 


gone forth from these halls to reflect honor 
back upon the Academy from distinguished 
positions. 

Athletics are encouraged and there is a 
healthful rivalry 
among the boys to 
achieve the distinc- 
tion of making the 
various teams; 
‘play fair, but play 
to win,” is the 
motto and through 
the organization of 
the Athletic Asso- 
ciationthe teamsen- = 
joy a deserved rep- 
utation for achieve- 
ment. 


Although fitting OLD MILE-STONE AT ACADEMY ENTRANCE 


for any college or 
technical school is accomplished by following 





IN MANSION HOUSE 


The greatest advantage to be derived by 
boys at such a school as Dummer Academy, 
is the positive self-assurance of ability when 
at last the supporting ties of home life are 
severed and _ the 
individual must rely 
on his own person- 
ality and ability in 
the competitive race 
of life. Fixed hab- 
its, resourcefulness, 
and ability to esti- 
mate the personal 
character of others 
is obtained best by 
the close associa 
tion with  class- 
mates in which stu 
dents at schools 
with a dormitory 
system are brought together. 























SCHOOLING THAT 

Hon. William C. Endicott, LL.D., Secretary 
of War, said upon the occasion commem- 
orating the one hundred and twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Academy’s founding: 

“‘Dummer Academy has a most honorable 
history, and holds out a promise of great 
usefulness in the 


DEVELOPS MANLINESS 


honorable and manly, with high aims and 
a deep sense of duty, his education adds 
but little to his power of well doing, and 
his prospect of usefulness. Academies, and 
schools of the higher grades, like Dummer 
Academy, fully equipped to fit boys for college, 

and also for bus- 





future. During 
the last fifty years 
the academies 
which were so 
numerous in Mas- 
sachusetts have 
been steadily dim- 
inishing in num- 
bers. The public 
schools at one 
time seemed des- 
tined to destroy 
them, and to meet 
the demand for 
which the Acad- 
emy was established. But the public high 
school does nxt and cannot take the place 
of the Academy. It does not create the 
same relation between master and pupil 
that exists in the Academy where the family 
relations surrounds the pupil, where the 
master has parental duties to perform, and 
the moral and religious, as well as the in- 
tellectual training is constantly in view. 
Unless the boys grow up truthful, pure, 
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AT DUMMER ACADEMY 





inessand the work 
of life, are much 
needed in these 
times. The rapid 
growth within 
recent years of 
several similar 
schools in New 
England, bears 
witness to the de- 
mand for such 
institutions. The 
renewed interest 
in Dummer Acad- 
emy also is proof 
that its growth will be a source of thank- 
fulness to all those interested in the ad- 
vancement of sound learning and good 
morals. If trustees and teachers and pupils, 
are inspired with the right spirit, it has a 
great future before it. It bears upon its 
rolls the names of distinguished men who 
have rendered valuable service in all the 
walks of life, and of teachers who have done 
their work well.” 





HOUSE OF WILLIAM DUMMER, ERECTED 17106 
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WHERE’S THE BABY? 


Read at the annual celebration of Candia Club, Candia, New Hampshire, August 22, 1906. 


By SAM WALTER FOSS 


I 


HERE’S the baby? Where’s the baby?” Then there comes a hullabaloo, 
Pa and Ma and Tom and Sarah bustle round in great ado, 
Aunt and Uncle and poor Grandma hunt the big house through and through; 
And the twins lift up their voices in vociferous boo-hoo: 
‘““Where’s the baby? Where’s the baby?”—and there comes an awful scare; 
Has he tumbled in the mill pond? —for he tumbles everywhere — 
Has he fallen in the cistern? — for he falls in all he sees — 
Has the roly-poly roller rolled among the bumble bees? 
‘“‘Where’s the baby? Where’s the baby?” Has he toddled towards the spring? 
For he fumbles and he stumbles and he stubs to everything; 
For he fuddles and he waddles and he wallops all about, 
And when he’s out he tumbles in, and when he’s in falls out. 
For he wants the stars for playthings, and he’s got to have them soon; 
And he falls into the mill pond while he’s reaching for the moon. 
And he chases the horizon, and he’s got to have it quick; 
And while he’s grabbing for the clouds he tumbles in the ‘‘crick.” 
““Where’s the baby? Where’s the baby?” One of you run up the hill, 
One of you run down the lane there and explore the cider mill; 
Everybody run to find him. Bring him back at any cost 
What is half a million dollars if the baby should be lost ? 
‘““Where’s the baby? Where’s the baby?” Off and find out where he went — 
For until we find the baby nothing else is worth a cent. 


II 


‘Where are my babies? Where are my babies?” says the old Town every day, 
“They have wandered off and left me; they have traveled far away; 
They have reached for the horizon; they have chased the wandering fires 
Off through many misty valleys, mazy glooms and treacherous mires; 
They have chased alluring beacons, ever faring without rest; 
They have followed phantom voices calling on from crest to crest. 
Ah, my babies, have you reached them — suns of fortune, stars of fame, 
Golden rainbows of ambition that set all the heavens a-flame ? 
Have you found the happy islands? Have you reached the halcyon seas? 
Have you plucked the golden apples of some far Hesperides? 
Ah, my babies, leave your wanderings, weary quests by land and sea; 
Leave your phantom chase a season, and come back to mother’s knee. 


Ill 


We are your babies. We are your babies; and we tire of the quest. 
And we hear our mother calling, and would fain come home to rest; 
































For we, too, have snatched at rainbows, and we’ve struggled for the moon, 
And we reached for the horizon, and we hoped to get it soon; 
And we heard the old Earth calling, wailing forth between her sobs: 
“Jobs for giants! Jobs for giants!””— and we said we’d take the jobs. 
Little jobs at empire building, overthrowing ancient kings, 
And rejuvenating Nature — and some other little things. 
Building up world-literatures, hurling ancient tyrants down,— 
Simple work for lively youngsters, and for any boy in town. 
‘‘Jobs for giants! Jobs for giants!” and we giants answered ‘‘‘ Here!’ 
We will fix your old world proper; we will get the thing in gear; 
We will regulate the nations; we will discipline its kings; 
We will make the old world over, and a Jot of little things.” 
‘Jobs for giants! Jobs for giants! Animate the dying years, 
March the age to livelier music, like the music of the spheres. 
Where are the men with my Millennium; who will bring it here to me?” 
And we stood up in our shirt-sleeves, and each answered “‘Here I be. 
We will mold the generations, for we haven’t much to do, 
And revolutionize the age, and do a thing or two; 
We'll eliminate all sorrow when we’re ready te begin,— 
And some evening, after supper, if you like, abolish sin.” 
“Jobs for giants! Jobs for giants!” still we heard the old Earth’s cries. 
“Jobs for giants?” We will take them. Wherefore further advertise ? 


IV 


‘Jobs for giants, jobs for giants,’—and we started out to do ’em, 
But somehow had a touch of cramp whenever we got to ’em. 
We'd have fixed the old world over — it’s presumptuous to doubt it,— 
If we had not had the headache when we started in about it. 
We’d have bought the glad Millennium — and we want it understood — 
But ’twas heavy — we had chillblains — and the walking wasn’t good. 
Yes, we meant to bring it with us, this long-sought millennium, 
But we had domestic burdens, and the twins were troublesome. 
When we siarted on our world-splurge with a strong, determined will, 
Why some vulgar grocer met us with his vulgar little bill; 
Or some vulgar little tailor always stood there in the way, 
With some vulgar little question of some vulgar little “pay.” 
Jobs for giants! Jobs for giants!” but we giants couldn’t do ’em, 
We had so many family cares we never could get to ’em. 


V 


So we all come back to.mother, loaded with our undone deeds, 

With our unthought thoughts unuttered, but with all the same old needs;— 
Same old needs for mother’s mending; same old needs for mother’s food,— 
And our mother’s same old spanking possibly might do us good. 

So do we, long-wandering babies from all regions on the map, 

All come home again to mother and the good things in her lap; 

All come home again to mother from the land and from the sea;— 

And the world has no such goodies as we find at Mother's knee. 
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COMING BACK TO BOSTON 


“HUB’S” UNIQUE “OLD HOME WEEK” FESTIVAL 


By Thomas F. Anderson 


OSTON, famed throughout the world for 

its culture, its crooked streets, and its 
affinity for baked beans — the “‘Hub of the 
Solar System,” ‘“‘the Modern Athens,” the 
delightful city of Colonial and Revolutionary 
history and of American literary traditions — 
has succumbed to the ‘Old Home Week” 
movement that is sweeping through the coun- 
try just now, and will this summer hold a 
grand ‘‘at home” for the benefit of its thou- 
sands of wandering sons and 
daughters scattered over the 
face of the globe. 

Other American cities have 
celebrated ‘‘Old Home Week,” 
and others still are preparing to 
observe the splendid festival in- 
stituted by Governor Frank W. 
Rollins of New Hampshire nine 
years ago, but Boston’s “Old 
Home Week” will be unique; for 
Boston is itself unique. It will be a great 
“Old Home Week” year for all New England, 
for that matter, but all the other home-com- 
ings will shrink to the dimensions of Sunday 
school picnics, compared with Boston’s. 





History, sentiment, patriotism, art and mili- 
tarism, have each and all been invoked by 
the Committee of One Thousand in charge 
of the wonderful program of out-door and 
indoor festivities being prepared for the 
edification of the home-comers and others, 
who are expected to make the birthplace of 
Revere and Franklin their Mecca, during the 
week of July 28-August 3. 

In some of its aspects, the celebration will 
be a sort of midsummer Mardi 
Gras; in others it will be like a 
great family reunion, or the cen- 
tennial observance of some 
great historic event. 

Both city and state will have 
a share in it; for while Bos- 
ton’s famous and energetic chief 
executive, Mayor John F. Fitz- 
gerald, furnishes the main 
dynamic force behind the idea, 
Governor Curtis Guild, Jr., himself a pretty 
good example of the Boston-born American 
citizen, has affixed the seal of his personal 
and official approval to the project, and 
has been instrumental in furnishing the 
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COMING 


interesting military features of the week’s 
program, 

It is partly to show to the world that Bos- 
ton is the finest ‘‘summer city” on the con- 
tinent, but mostly to let the thousands of 
Bostonians who have sought new homes in 
the West, the South, and in Canada and 
other parts of our com- 
mon country know that 
those who are left be- 
hind in the “Hub” still 
cherish a real brotherly 
and sisterly love for the 
absent ones, that this 
remarkable seven -day’s 
reunion has been ar- 
ranged. 

Boston is ambitious 
to grow even bigger 
and busier than it is at 
present, but it is even 
more anxious to have the absent members 
of its family understand that the ties of kin- 
ship still bind tightly, and that the Boston 
temperament is not the cold and self-cen- 
tered one that the humorous writers of the 
day delight to portray. 

In other words, Boston considers itself a 
normal, healthy and progressive member of 
our big, American happy family, and it wants 
all the world, and particularly its own 
people, to know it. It is nearly thirty 
years since Boston has had a great 
celebration of a purely local 
character. In that time, it has 
become almost a new city, ar- 
chitecturally and socially; 
and yet, after all, it is the 
same dear, delightful old 
Boston, with its historic land- 
marks still preserved and its 
traditions unshaken. In that 
period it has acquired tower- 
ing skyscrapers and _ business 
district “‘canyons;” not to mention 
a $14,000,000 park system, a sub- 
way, a submarine tunnel and an 
elevated railway; but Faneuil Hall, in which 
Liberty was rocked and the Boston Old 
Home Week movement born, the Old South 
Meeting House and Bunker Hill Monument 
are still in its midst. 


OLD SOUTH 


SEVEN DAYS’ DOINGS 


The home-comers, and those who do not 
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BACK TO BOSTON 


speak of Boston as their home, will find that 
there is literally ‘“‘something doing” every 
minute for seven days during the Old Home 
Week celebration. To begin with, this is 
how the various days have been set apart: 

SunDAyY, July 28— ‘‘Founders’ Day.” 
Dedicated to Blackstone, Winthrop and 

the founders of Boston. 
Monpbay, July 29 — “Patriots’ 
Day.” Dedicated to Adams, 
Hancock, Revere and the 
patriot sons of the city. 
TuEspay, July 30 — 

‘Greater Boston Day.” 

Dedicated to the subur- 
ban communities. 

WEDNESDAY, July 31 

‘ —‘*New England Day.” 

Tae Dedicated to the people 

and governors of the New 
England States. 

THuRSDAY, August 1 — ‘‘ Massachusetts 
Day.” Dedicated to the people and indus- 
tries of Massachusetts. 

Fripay, August 2— ‘Women’s Day.” 
Dedicated to the public-spirited women of 
Boston and the State. 

_SaTurpDAY, August 3— ‘Military Day.” 
Dedicated to the defenders of the Common- 
wealth. 

To all the former residents of Boston 

and their families, whose names 

and addresses can be secured, 

the following official invitation 

signed by Mayor Fitzgerald and 

artistically printed in blue and 
gold, is being sent: 


COME BACK TO 
BOSTON! 


Boston, June 1, 1907. 
Dear Friend: 

Have you heard of our Old 
Home Week Celebration which is 
to begin Sunday, July 28, and 

end Saturday, August 3? All 

Boston joins hands with its 
Mayor, its City Council, its Committee of One 
Thousand Citizens, and the Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, himself our fellow-citizen, in invit 
ing you to come back for a while to the City 
Beautiful, the City Hospiiable, and participate 
in this unique celebration. 

For the entertainment of the home-comers 
a splendid and diversified seven days 








MEETING HOUSE 








program has been prepared. There will be 
military maneuvres on the Common and evo- 
lutions of war-ship squadrons in the historic 
harbor; civic, trades, automobile and eleciri- 
cal processions; special religious exercises; 
public receptions and private reunions, a vel- 
eran firemen’s muster, historical pilgrimages 
and pleasure excursions to a hundred points 
of interest; banquets, concerts, river carnivals, 
illuminations, games, land and water sports; 
exhibitions of art, science, education and in- 
dustry; literary and _ patriotic 
exercises, —in short, a brilliant 
week-long festival crowded with 
jeatures illustrating the past 
glories and present at- 
tractions of the Capital of 
New England. 

Every former resident 
of Boston will be heart- 
ily welcomed. The 
gates of the whole city 
will be thrown wide 
open and the latch- 
string wiil hang outside 
the door of every home. 

Come and renew 
your old associations! 
Come and look up your 
old-time friends and 
neighbors! Come and 
see. the changes and the 
sights that never changel 
See Bunker Hill and 
Faneuil Hall! The stately 
Back Bay, the quaint North 
End, the matchless parks and 
boulevards, museums, libraries, 
colleges, hospitals, churches, 
subways, the suburbs, the 
beaches, the island-dotted harbor; the trolleys 
now running to Great Blue Hill, Middlesex 
Fells, Brookline, Newton, Lynn, Lexington 
and Concord, the steamers to Nantasket, 
Gloucester, Plymouth and Nahant! See Revere 
Beach, Marine Park, Copley Square, the State 
House, near-by Harvard and the Charles! 

Special excursion rates have been granted 
by the railroads, and the committees in charge 
will leave nothing undone to provide for the ac- 
commodation of guests. Send on your inquiries. 
They will be answered. Boston courtesy is 
proverbial. And then come yoursel}. 

Come and partake of the hospitality which 
has made Boston renowned as the greatest con- 









MAYOR JOHN F. FITZGERALD 


COMING BACK TO BOSTON 


vention city in America. Come where all the 
other scattered sons and daughters are coming— 
back home for the Old-Home Week Celebra- 
tion, July 28-August 3! 
Yours cordially, 
JOHN F. FITZGERA LD, Mayor of Boston 


SOME OF THE FESTIVAL FEATURES 


From Chicago, New York, Washington and 
other cities where there are large numbers of 
Bostonians, special trains of home-comers will 
probably be run to Boston. 

The program for the cele- 
bration provides for a, seven 


as no other city in this 

country has ever pre- 

pared. It will be patri- 
otic, literary, religious 
and spectacular in its 
character, with em- 
phasis upon the purely 
fraternal part, of the 
reunions of families, 
classes, and associa- 
tions of all kinds. 

In accordance with 
the picturesque New 
Hampshire custom, 
the Old Home Week 
festival will be ushered 

in with bon-fires on 

‘the hills in and around 
the city on Saturday 
evening, July 27. 

Following another appropri- 
ate Old Home Week custom, the 
opening day, Sunday, July 28, 
will be devoted to special relig- 
jous exercises in the churches. 

Every denomination in the city will be 
represented in these exercises, and a special 
effort will be made to have the pulpits of 
the churches occupied by former pastors. 

Monday, July 29, (Patriots’ Day”) will 
also be ‘“‘Flag Day,” and the citizens gen- 
erally will be asked to display the Stars and 
Stripes, and thousands of small flags will 
be distributed to the children in the tene- 
ment districts. 

This day will be largely given over to 
the patriotic societies, who will arrange his- 
torical pilgrimages to the many ancient 
landmarks in Boston itself, and to Lexing- 
ton, Concord, Salem, Medford, Cambridge, 
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COMING BACK TO BOSTON 


Plymouth, and the other near-by places of 
historic interest. 

In addition to all this there will be a re- 
ception on the famous U. S. frigate, ‘“‘Con- 
stitution,” dedications of historical tablets, 





BREWER FUUNTAiN AND 11Hf 51A1& HOUSE 


and receptions at the headquarters of the 
patriotic organizations. 

The grand spectacular feature of the day, 
however, will be the big veteran firemen’s 
muster and “‘playout,”’ the latter taking place 
on the Common. This will probably be the 
largest gathering of veteran firemen’s compan- 
ies, with their old hand-tubs, ever held in this 
part of the country. 

More than 1oo hand-engines, with several 
thousand red-shirted firemen, are expected 
to be in line. 

Tuesday, July 30, (‘‘Greater Boston 
Day,’’) will be set apart in honor of the real 
Boston of today, which is the territory com- 
prised within a ten-mile zone of the city it- 
self and including several other cities and 
many towns, all closely linked together, 
and having, practically, the same interests. 
The combined population of this Greater 
Boston is 1,250,000. 

Several of the cities in this territory are 
to have elaborate Old Home Week programs 
of their own, notably Lynn, the great shoe 
center of the country, where an exceedingly 
interesting program is being prepared for 
the benefit of the expected home-comers. 
Cambridge will also have a special observ- 
ance, and the various districts of Boston 
itsel{—Charlestown, with its Bunker Hill, 
South Boston, with its Dorchester Heights, 
and Roxbury, East Boston, Dorchester, and 
Brighton, each with its historic landmarks 
or patriotic traditions—will have their local 
celebrations. 

The Brighton district is to observe ‘‘ Brigh- 


ton Day” in a notable manner, in commemo- 
ration of the tooth anniversary of its separa- 
tion from Cambridge. One of the features 
of the Cambridge celebration will be the 
formal dedication of the magnificent new 
bridge across the Charles river between the 
College City and Boston, and which it is 
proposed to name in honor of the poet 
Longfellow. 

Wednesday, July 31, will be one of the 
“big days” of the week. It is hoped to 
have the governors of all six of the New 
England States present, and they will be 
tendered a special reception by Governor 
Guild and Mayor Fitzgerald. 

The special feature of this day will be a 
grand civic and trades procession, the long- 
est and best of the kind ever seen-in Boston, 
and headed by Lieut-Gen. Nelson A. Miles, 
U. S. A., the hero of several wars and a 
native of Boston. It is expected that a 
majority of the uniformed organizations of 
the city, with many bands of music, will 
be in line, and the trades section will show 
in a most striking manner how Boston has 
progressed in a mercantile and manufactur- 
ing way. 

Thursday, August 1, (‘Massachusetts 
Day,”) will be crowded with a variety of 
re-unions, receptions and other interesting 
features. 

Friday, August 2, (‘Women’s Day’,’) has 





WARSHIPS IN BOSTON HARBUR 


been especially set apart in honor of the 
public-spirited and patriotic women of Boston 
and the State, and will be largely given over 
to them. The various women’s clubs will 
hold ‘‘open house,” and there will be public 
exercises, receptions to such noted Boston 
women as Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, the venera- 
ble author of “‘The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,” and other appropriate events. 
Saturday, August 3, will wifness the grand 








wind-up of the week’s festivities. This will 
be “Military Day,” dedicated to the defenders 
of the Commonwealth, and its special fea- 
ture will be a mobilization and parade of 
the entire state militia, in 
charge of Governor Curtis 
Guild, Jr.. as Comman- 
der-in-Chief. In 
addition to the 
militia, it is hoped 
also to have a 
large representa- 
tion of regulars 
and blue-jackets 
in line. One of 
the most inter- 
esting features 
of the entire 
celebration will 
be the military 
coast-defence ma- 
neuvres between 
the State militia 
and the regular forces, that will be in prog- 
ress in and around Boston during the entire 
week. It will be a picturesque ‘war game,” 
that will require the services of several 
thousand soldiers. 

Beside the big spectacular features men- 
tioned, there will be scores of other events 
of a literary, patriotic and outdoor character. 

One of the most interesting 
of these, will be a grand even- 
ing electrical parade, a 
repetition of the annual 
Bunker Hill Day dis- 
play, and an illuminated 
boat and canoe carnival 
on the Charles River, is 
likely to be arranged. 

An event of much in- 
terest to all the home- 
comers, and particularly to 
those who live far from the 
salt water, will be a race be 
tween fishing schooners in Massachusetts 
Bay, for cash prizes and a cup offered by 
Sir Thomas Lipton. This unique contest 
may be viewed either from the shore or from’ 
excursion steamers. 

A big automobile parade is also being 
planned, as well as a meet and outing of 
old-time wheelmen. There will be re-unions 
without number, including those of the Old 
Schoolboys’ Association of Boston, the Fair- 
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banks, Chamberlain, Knowlton, Starr, and 
Bates families and various schools, college 
and associations. 
The base-ball players and “fans” of a 
generation ago have also planned a 
grand re-union, and there will, 
likewise, be amateur and 
professional tourna- 
ments, a big rowing 
regatta on the Charles 
River, yacht and mo- 
tor-boat races, the 
placing of tablets on 
historic sites, swim- 
ming contests, 
free entertain- 
ments for children, 
band concerts 
_ on the Common, 
and in the parks, 
firework dis- 
plays, trolley ex 
cursions, exhibi 
tions by the Boston fire department, exhibits 
of the work of the pupils of the public 
schools, an open-air horse show and recep 
tions and banquets without number. 


DECORATIONS, ILLUMINATIONS, AND MUSIC 


Probably the feature that will appeal most 
strongly to the visitors and linger longest and 
most delightfully in their mem- 
ory, will be the decorations 
and illuminations. This 
important matter is not to 
be left to the haphazard 
judgment of individuals or 
firms, but a harmonious 
color scheme and unity of 
design will govern all 
decorations whether pub- 
lic or private. Mr. C 
Howard Walker, the famous 
artist and architect, has been 
engaged to take charge of this 
most important matter. 

Every evening during Old Home Week, 
the city will be fairly ablaze with light. With 
the Public Garden and Copley Square as 
focal points, an elaborate plan of electric and 
gas-light illumination will extend in one direc- 
tion across the Common and include a beauti- 
ful electric fountain in the Frog pond. 

Boston, the home of the famous Boston 
Symphony orchestra, the Handel and Haydn 
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Society, the Kneisel quartet and the New 
England Conservatory of Music, is celebrated 
as a center of musical education and culture. 
The musical features of the week will, there- 
fore, be important. Besides a series of. 16 
band concerts at different 
points during the week, the 
music incidental to the oration 
will be well worth hearing as 
an example of highest class or- 
chestra, and choral music. 
There will be a picked 
orchestra of fifty mu- 
sicians, the majority 
from the Boston 
Symphony orches- 
tra, and a chorus 
of between 
two hun- 

dred and 
three hun- © 
dred well 
ARMY AND NAVY MONUMENT trained 
voices 

from the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety. Mr. Emil Mollenhauer, 
one of the most popular orches- 
tra conductors. in the city, will 
wield the baton on this occasion. 
There will also be a concert 
recital in one of the smaller 
halls, located somewhere in the 
heart of the city, illustrative of 
the musical educational work 
of the city public school music department. 







HEADQUARTERS AND EXHIBIT RE-UNIONS 

An unique feature of the Old Home Week 
celebration will be the free headquarters at 
Mechanics building on Huntington avenue. 
This famous exhibition building is-one of 
the largest in the United States and it will 
be thrown open, absolutely free, to the public 
for the purpose of Old Home Week head- 
quarters, for meeting friends, and for dissem- 
inating all kinds of information in regard to 
the celebration. Here wiil be given free 
band-concerts, etc., afternoon and evening. 

In connection with this headquarters, there 
will be held a unique Merchants and Manu- 
facturers’ Reunion, which will include an in- 
dustrial exhibit, representing the progress and 
development of Boston’s manufactures and 
retail trades and afford a place where all cus- 
tomers of different lines may meet at the head- 
quarters of the different Boston firms. 











CHRIST CHURCH, SALEM STREET 


BOSTON AS A SUMMER CITY 
People who have never been to Boston, 
or those who have not re-visited it for years, 
may not be aware that it is an ideal resort in 
summer. The famous East wind carries the 
tang of salt water direct from the Atlantic 
Ocean and tempers the heat of mid-summer. 
Nantasket Beach with its Paragon Park and 
fine surf bathing is a pleasant hour’s steamer- 
sail down the harbor to the south. Up the 
north shore, a five cent fare takes one to 
Point of Pines and Revere Beach, the Coney 
Island of Massachusetts, with its incompar- 
able ‘‘Wonderland Park.” In Greater Bos- 
ton, the park system includes Franklin Park 
with its public golf course, Franklin Field, 
Marine Park at City Point, Norumbega Park 
at Riverside, Blue Hill Reservation, 
while the Arnold Arboretum of 
223 acres in West Roxbury dis- 
trict has the finest collection of 
trees in the world; and the 
Public Garden in the very cen- 
ter of the city, is said to be 
the most beautiful in the 
United States. 


REDUCED RAILROAD RATES 






The Old Home Week com- 
f . mittee has secured 
' reduced rates on all 

rail and steamship 

lines from almost 

any point in 

the United ¥ 
States—one first-class f : 
limited fare plus $2 
will buy a round 
trip ticket to Boston 
and return from BO 
this city. The trip Ew 
must be made going 
and returning over 
the same route, and 
tickets will be sold so 
that passengers will DORCHESTER HEIGHTS MEMORIAL, 
not arrive in Boston SOUTH BOSTON. 
earlier than July 27, 
and not later than July 30, and returning, 
leave Boston from July 29 to August 5, in- 
clusive, except that by the payment of $1 
extra in Boston, tickets may be extended to 
August 31. Stop-over privileges at New 
York will also be granted on return trip, on 
all tickets reading via New York by the pay- 
ment of $1 extra. 








FREE ENTERTAINMENT AND HISTORIC LAND- 
MARKS 

It is safe to say that no city in the Union 

does so much for its own citizens and the 

visitors within its gates, in the way of free en- 

tertainment, recreation and means of culture, 





A SPRING DAY IN 


as Boston. This feature will be especially 
emphasized during the Boston Old Home 
Week celebration and reunion, July 28, to 
August 3. 

Boston is famous for its free library, its 
free athletic grounds on Franklin Field, its 
free golf course at Franklin Park, its numer- 
ous free public play-grounds, its free bath 
house, its free Lowell Lectures, its free mu- 
nicipal buildings with their free reading 
rooms, baths, gymnasiums and 
physical culture classes, 
and its museum of Fine 
Arts, free on certain days. 
In addition to these there 
are also numerous 
other show places of 
historic interest, such as 
Bunker Hill Monument, 
the Old South Meeting 
House, etc., where usually 
a small entrance fee is 
charged. 

There is no city in the United States where 
so many objects and places of historic in- 
terest may be seen as in and about Boston. 
The old State House is still standing in a 
perfect state of preservation at the head of 
State Street. The present building was built 
in 1713. 

Faneuil Hall, built in 1742, by the 
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THE PUBLIC GARDEN 





TREMONT STREET AND PARK STREET CHURCH 





COMING BACK TO BOSTON 


wealthy Huguenot, Peter Faneuil, is still 
used for public gatherings. The Old South 
Meeting House at the corner of Washington 
and Milk Streets, was built in 1730 and con- 
tains many intcresting relics. King’s Chapel 
Burying Ground on Tremont Street, was 
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the first place of public interment in Boston 
and dates back to 1630, while King’s Chapel, 
adjacent, stands today just as it did when 
General Washington and his staff attended 
service there in the Revolutionary times. 
Christ Church, Salem Street, is the oldest 
church building in Boston, and was erected 
in 1723. Copp’s Hill Burying Ground was 
opened for public burials in 1660. The 
cornerstone of the present State House was 
laid by Paul Revere, in 1795. 

The Granary Burying 
Ground on Tremont Street, 
next to the Park Street 
Church, was the third 
cemetery opened in Bos- 
ton, first used in 1660. 
All of these cemeteries 
contain hundreds of an- 
cient tombstones in a good 
degree of preservation. 
The Boston Common 
was first laid out in 1640. 
Bunker Hill Monument in Charlestown, 
towers 221 feet high above Breed’s Hill. 
The cornerstone of Bunker Hill was laid 
by Lafayette, June 17, 1825. The United 
States Navy Yard, in Charlestown, was 
founded in 1800. The receiving ships Wa- 
bash and Constitution, are moored off the 
Yard with other vessels. This list of his- 
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COMING BACK TO BOSTON 


toric places is only partial. There are liter- 
ally hundreds of other places well worth 
visiting, all of which will be suitably marked 
during Old Home Week and their names 
and location given in the public guide books, 


ACCOMMODATIONS ARE AMPLE 


Hotel and boarding house accommoda- 
tions will be ample for all expected. The 
hotel men have organized into a committee 
and have agreed not to advance the rates. 





With the new Elevated, the Subway and 
East Boston tunnel and numerous suburban 
trolley systems, transportation facilities are 
unsurpassed. Boston can handle the crowd 
and make everyone happy. 

Fully 100,000 visitors are expected to 
share the Old Home Week hospitality of 
the “Hub.” 

Not to be in Boston during the week of 
July 28-August 3, will be to miss something 
from life that can never be enjoyed again. 
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MARINE PARK, CITY POINT 





Photo by Chickering, Boston 








THE TEXAS STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION AT THE OAKLEY COUNTRY CLUB ON THEIR 
RECENT VISIT TO BOSTON 


They were given an excursion in the Eastern Steamship Camden to Marblehead and dined at the Eastern 


Yacht Club, the guests of the First National Bank of Boston. 


The true old-home week hospitality was shown 


their guests, who insist that Boston is the greatest summer-convention city in the United States. 











AKING up a handsome red book en- 

titled ‘“‘A Boy’s Vacation Abroad,” with 
some misgivings—for, as a rule, tales of travel 
tritely told are not likely to keep one awake 
o’ nights—I had not gone farther than the 
introductory pages before I felt a glow of 
acquaintance with the bright young author, 
who, in a military suit, cape and cap and 
wearing a goodnatured smile, looked up at 
me from the frontispiece. 

The introduction is the “soul of wit,” for 
it is brief. The author, Mr. C. F. King, 
Junior, aged seventeen, candidly tells the 
publishers, C. M. Clarke Publishing Com- 
pany: 

“TI wrote out that Dedication the best I 
could, and hope it is the correct thing, but 
must say I think to print it in type would 
look much better, for I write like a hen, and 
do not like the idea of writing in this book. 
Am afriad it will queer the book.” 

Passing on from the front page, my eye 
caught a rollicking sentence to the effect that 
the day on board ship was “‘all to the merry,” 
and it suddenly occurred to me that I was 
acquainted with this young man’s father; so 
I decided, before reading farther, I would 
congratulate Mr. King, Senior. He has 
achieved a good many things, but if there 
is any one thing more than another of which 
he should be proud, it is his boy’s book. 

The story of the writing of this little vol- 
ume bespeaks the generous father. He is 
evidently the companion of his sons, both in 
their lessons and in their play. The two boys 


were attending a military college, and were 
not doing as well as the ambitious father de- 
sired, and with native shrewdness, begotten 


of a long journalistic training, Mr. King 
promised the boys that if they made good 
records at school, he would give them a trip 
to Europe, sailing on the fifth of July, with 
the additional proviso that the elder son, C. 
F. King Jr., should keep a diary, and not fail 
to write it every night in detail. 

Enough said! There was a remarkable 
change in the markings of the two boys at 
school, the elder and younger brother pulling 
together to land good stakes. They worked 
like a four-horse team that season and duly 
“arrived.” 

a 


With renewed zest, I went back to the book, 
and in the opening chapter was introduced to 
the good ship ‘“‘Arabic,” and the description 
brought to mind vivid memories of my first 
voyage to Europe, just as it will to all travelers 
who read the book. What would we not give 
to hark back into that same delicious spirit of 
refreshing, abundant youth? The pages of 
this little book are like Aladdin’s lamp, and 
we are suddenly transported where we would 
fain be! " 

The opening lines of the story reveal the 
energy characteristic of the average American 
lad: 

“Yesterday my brother Cab and I packed 
two trunks, two dress suit cases, saw a base- 
ball game at Winthrop in the afternoon, and 
fireworks at Orient Heights at night. Our 
baggage was ready to be put aboard the 
“Arabic” to begin our bully vacation trip 
to Europe which papa had promised to us, 
and to which we had looked forward with 
so much pleasure and delight during our 
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Fifteen-Minute Meals for Midsummer 


MARY JANE McCLURE 


@When meal-time comes in midsummer, the housewife is seized with a langorous 
disinclination to go into the hot kitchen and cook. The mere thought of prepar- 
ing the meal drives away the appetite. The up-to-date, commencement de siecle 
housewife is prepared for occasions of this sort. 
terials which make it possible for her to prepare an appetizing meal on short 
notice, with never a thought of sweltering and broiling over a hot kitchen stove. 


Her larder is stocked with ma- 




















FROZEN BEEF DAINTIES 


@ One of the greatest secrets of 
quick - meal cookery is hidden in 
the little jar of Armour’s Extract 
of Beef. It has proved to be one 
of the most successful beauty rem- 
edies on the market, for it smooths 
away wrinkles of worry and care 





more effectually than a massage 
roller, and replaces them with 
smiles of happiness which trans- 
form the woman before the stove 
into a laughing Hebe. 

@ American women do not place 
a proper value upon Extract of 
Beef. They consider it merely a 
part of invalid diet. They will 
cook a shin of beef for hours in an 
effort to secure the essence of it, 
when they could buy the soul of 
the shin ready to be transmuted 
into delicious dainties with the 
mere addition ofhot water. Italian, 
German and French women give 
Extract of Beef the place of honor 
in their kitchen closet. They know 
that it doubles the resources of the 
woman who desires to have things 
taste a little better than ‘‘ Mother 
used to make.’’ A jar of Extract 
of Beef (if it is Armour’s) is a nec- 
essary concomitant of things 
culinary —soups, entrees, roasts or 
vegetables. It is so concentrated 
from the richest and best of 
beef that it is spicy 
with the abso- 
lutely pure beef 
flavor. Just a bit 
of iton the tip 
of a spoon trans- 


forms an insipid dish into a gas- 
tronomical delight. 

@I have found that Armour's Ex- 
tract of Beef solves the summer 
soup problem. Qa a hot day the 
stomach rebels at the very thought 
of steaming dishes. One eats more 
from a sense of duty than because 
of real hunger. Iced bouillon or 
consomme teases the flagging ap- 
petite into activity and satisfies 
that gnawing feeling in the pit of 
the stomach which is at the same 
time hunger and disgust. The 
bouillon may be made in the morn- 
ing and set away until dinner time 
is athand. Make it this way: 





ICED BOUILLON 


Three teaspoonfuls of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef. 

Two quarts of hot water. 

One sprig of parsley. 

One tablespoonful of salt. 

One-half bay leaf. 

One-fourth tablespoonful of whole 
pepper. 

One tablespoonful of butter. 

One-fourth cup each of carrots, 
onions and celery cut in dice. 

To the boiling water add the Ex- 
tract, vegetables and seasonings; 





cook 30 minutes. Strain, and when 
cool add a small 
sherry or Madeira wine. Chill and 
serve cold. If the wine is not de- 
sired it may be omitted without 
detracting materially from the pal- 
atability of the bouillon; but it will 


quantity of 





be found to give a tantalizing flavor 
which will add greatly to its merits 
as a hot weather appetite-tempter. 
@ Frozen Beef Tea is another 
novel mid-summer tit-bit. Make 
it in the proportions 0: %ne-fourth 
teaspoon of Armour’s Extract of 
Beef to each cupful of hot water. 
Season it with salt and pepper to 
taste. Add to it a small quantity 
of gelatine previously dissolved in 
water, and set the mixture on ice 
until it is jellied. Serve very cold 
in place of soup. 
@ Aspic Jelly seems peculiarly a 
part of hot weather cookery. To 
make it, take: 

One teaspoonful of Armour’s Ex- 
tract of Beef. 

One-half package .of acidulated 
gelatine. 

One pint of hot water. 

One cup of cold water. 

One-half cup of sherry wine. 

Two teaspoonfuls of sugar. 

Cover the gelatine with cold 
water; let it stand for five minutes, 
then add the hot wa- 
ter, sugar and wine. 
Strain and put into 
a mold until cold. 
Use as a garnish for 
salads or entrees. 


Don't fail to mention “The National Magazine’’ when writing to advertisers. 
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last days at school.” There is not a note 
of fatigue in the whole book. 

The recital starts off gleefully, and the 
author refers with evident pride to the “‘big 
bunch at the dock to see us off,” in com- 





Cc. F. KING, JR. 


pany with the twenty school teachers, who 
were “all to the merry.” 

Before and after embarking the King 
party were given a lot of flowers, but the sur- 
plus was re-given later to the school teachers 
who were also starting on a vacation. This 
little courtesy is declared to “have made a 
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hit with them.” Many passengers are de- 
scribed in detail, especially those occupying 
the next steamer chairs, and the first chapter 
closes with the announcement, ‘‘our first day 
has been all right, all right.” 

The succeeding chapter in- 
dicates that the young author 
was up early in the morn- 
ing, peeping through the 
porthole, ‘‘seeing what was 
doing outside.” It was a 
calm day, ‘finest ever,” the 
author insists, and ‘‘we did 
not do a thing but eat when 
the bugle sounded.” He also 
begins taking pictures en the 
deck, and the deck quarter 
master comes in for atten- 
tion, for the embryo author 
shows a friendly interest in 
the life story of each one 
he meets. He soon learns 
that the deck quarter-master 
has a wife and seven children 
living in Liverpool, to whom 
he takes all his money, prov- 
ing that he is ‘fa very good 
man,” in the opinion of his 
new acquaintance. The boy 
readily admits that he has 
“‘rubbered all over the ship, 
second cabin, engine room, 
everywhere except on the 
captain’s “‘bridge.” 

On this first day the young 
student of mankind makes 
the acquaintance of Peter 
McNally and his trainer, and 
informs his readers that 
“Peter is a great swimmer 
and is going over to do some 
stunts in foreign waters.” 
This chapter also concludes 
with the information that the 
day ‘“‘has been all to the 
merry.” 

Next day he finds out that 
there is a German count on 
board, and also falls under the spell of one 
of ‘‘Pete’s” songs. Later “brother Cab” 
and he were seeing sunsets and playing 
games with the school teachers, to say noth- 
ing of the busy action of the camera. 

On Sunday young King announces that he 
enjoyed the church service at sea, because 
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Over 9,000 Stores Sell 


Columbia Records 


You'll know why Columbia Records have won the highest 
awards everywhere if you'll just step inside one of those g,000 
stores and /zs/en. 

The difference between Columbia Records and ordinary 
process records is much too plain to miss: 

















; d Pri 
Popular songs by popular singers, concerts by bands | om ro 

and orchestras, character sketches in dialect, instru- | [Look for this 4 y 
mental solos, the greatest triumphs of the stars of opera d aah Grand Prize, 
° De trade mar Mil 1906 

—no matter what the selection may be the reproduction is h : man, 29 
nothing less than perfect. Every vibrant note of the liv- | Wn you Double Grand 

ing voice pours out full and round, clear and mellow, with | buy records. Prize, 


no flatness, no scraping sound, no artificza/ quality of tone. | St Louis, 1904 





Send for our latest list of new records, disc or cylinder. Get the Graphophone 
catalog if you don’t own a Graphophone. Cylinder records 25c. Disc 
records 6o0c to $5. Graphophones $7.50 to $200. 

To insure reply by return mail, mark your postal or letter Dept..X 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Gen’l, Tribune Bldg., New York. 


Distributing Depots: 35 West 23rd St.. New York; 8% Wabash Ave., Chicago: 95:1 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 
At Jamestown Exposition, N. E. Corner Manufactures and Liberal Arts Bldg. 


Dealers wanted wherever we are not now represented. 


( Ask to hear the newest numbers— } 
There’s a treat in store for you. 
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he was not obliged to listen to a sermon and 
the service was ‘‘short.” He sees ‘“‘sea- 
birds,” and takes a picture of the people who 
discovered a ‘‘farm house on fire,” or thought 
they did. He also finds that the second cabin 
passengers call the first cabin ‘‘the morgue,” 
and with a boy’s keen longing for gaiety he 
looks with eager interest upon the social revels. 

One morning he got up some time “‘before 
breakfast,” but this chapter is abbreviated, 
which suggests that he may, after all, have 
yielded to seasickness, as there is an intima- 
tion that ‘‘rough weather” has been encount- 
ered. 

Another chapter begins with the announce- 
ment that there is ‘‘a full rigged ship in 
sight,” and continues with a faithful chronicle 
of the day’s events, not forgetting the open 
air concert in the second cabin, ‘‘attended 
by four of the first cabin” young people. 
Friend “Pete” was restrained from jumping 
overboard to train for his swimming test, 
and he concludes this chapter by a descrip- 
tion of the singing, by the Mormon Glee 
Club, of ‘‘My Old Kentucky Home,” which 
‘‘made a hit’ with me.” From this time 
on the livlier passengers get away to the 
second class for some fun, and to escape 
“the dead ones” in their own part of the 
ship. 

The story of the landing at Liverpool is 
couched in refreshing, boyish phrases, com- 
ing from a real boy. Then comes that first 
peep at London, when he records having 
taken ‘‘a stroll on the Strand,” and soberly 
describes obtaining a hair-cut in a barber 
shop in front of Temple Bar. If there is 
anything in London that ought to be seen 
by the tourist that was not seen by these 
enterprising youths, I do not believe it can 
be found in Baedeker. The author boes not 
even forget to take “‘a snap” at the inspiring 
London policeman. He described the meet- 
ing with the school teachers at St. Ermin’s 
Hotel and insists that ‘“‘they were pleased 
to see us, for they were somewhat lonesome.” 

The contrast in the appearance of an Eng- 
lish and American city is brought out vividly. 
The motor ’buses and double-deckers are 
duly described, but amid all the sight-seeing, 
it is delightful to find recorded frequently 
in the diary, “‘I wrote to Ma.” 

The description of the crossing of the Eng- 
lish channel brings to mind the important 
fact, ‘‘Here’s where Pete swam across the 
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channel in 1896, when he was in the water 
fifteen hours and ten minutes.” After his 
first day in Paris the young writer closes 
his daily story with, ‘‘There comes over me 
a feeling of gladness that I am an American.” 
The description here given of the Eiffel Tower 
and other points of interest in Paris, conveys 
the conviction that once a man is grown up, 
he cannot hope to see all that a boy beholds, 
for those bright eyes will take in more than 
the trained vision of the most indefatigable 
sight-seer. 

While in Paris the New York Herald 
French edition is followed closely to find 
out ‘‘what is being said about ourselves and 
Pete,” and after they have gone on, en route 
for Switzerland, the interest in ‘‘Pete’s’’ do- 
ings remains unabated. Pa comes in, too, 
for a generous mention now and then, possi- 
bly, with native shrewdness, he is especially 
remembered when an extra cash appropria- 
tion is desired. 

This lively boy appears to have no diffi- 
culty in recalling the names of several hun- 
dred people whom he has met during the 
trip, and evidently nothing has quite so keen 
an interest for him as his own kind. His 
description of the trip through Switzerland, 
when his eagerness to view the scenery is 
subverted somewhat by his appreciation of 
Shuman’s Big Circus, is truly boy-like. It 
had never seen Barnum & Bailey’s, which 
the writer evidently regards as a fact to be 
deplored, but he announces in closing that 
“Switzerland is all to the good.” 

Then comes Rome, where the young tour- 
ists and their party have a tussle with 
fleas, and the boys take a fall out of the 
memory of the blood-thirsty Nero. A vivid 
description of forty American travelers in 
the ruins of the Coliseum is given and the 
story of Pete’s swim in the classic Tiber is 
told, where Cesar and Byron swam, but the 
author insists that Pete ‘“‘was almost poisoned 
in the sickly gray water,” and that he swam 
the whole business out, even putting the rec- 
ord of Horatious all to the bad. After the 
swim it is naively remarked that ‘‘Pete took 
a bath in sulpho naphthol—he needed it.” 

The young writer looks upon Mount Vesu- 
vious with its smoke and fire and beautiful 
Naples, and sagely announces that ‘‘the air 
was not good,” and that the beggars and 
hotel grafters were ‘‘all there.” When he 
reaches the classic shades of Athens, the 
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Lord & Laylor 


Wholesale Distributors 


Considering the fact that the most prominent stores in every section, of the country 
are selling agents for 


“ONYX” Flostery 





Look for this Trade Mark stamped on every patr. 
we were surprised to note in numerous mail-orders received, that the writers were unable 
to find the advertised number of “ ONYX” at their home dealers. 

CAN WE PREVAIL UPON THOSE WHO MADE INQUIRIES AND 
HAVE NOT WRITTEN TO US TO RELATE THEIR EXPERIENCE? 

It may aid us in devising some method whereby the great army of readers could be 
sure of having their orders filled at home. 

“ONYX” HOSIERY IS SO GOOD THAT WE DEEM IT OUR 
DUTY BY PERSISTENT ADVERTISING TO EDUCATE THE 
PUBLIC TO INSTANTLY THINK OF “ONYX” THE MOMENT 
THE HOSIERY QUESTION IS UPPERMOST. 


Ask your dealer for the following numbers: 


For Women 


310-13. Black gauze lisle, four thread, superior quality, wear resisting, 5o0c. a pair. 
409 K. Black silk lisle, gauze weight, soft, glossy, flexible, durable, double sole, 
spliced heel, soc a pair. 


Look Like Silk— Feel Like Silk— 
Wear Better Than Silk 





For Men 


E 310. Black and colored lisle,six thread heel and toe, four threads all over: known 
to all men as “the best I ever wore.” The only lisle hose that will not burn nor is harsli 
to the feet. 5oc a pair. 

E 325. Men’s black and colored silk lisle, every desirable shade, a soft, lustrous, 
silky hose, very desirable. 50c a pair. 

If you cannot procure at your dealers’, write to Dept. P, we will direct you to nearest 
dealer or we will mail postpaid on receipt of price a pair of either style. 





Broadway New York 
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boy’s imagination is fired, yet with youthful 
candor, the thing in which he is most inter- 
ested is the meeting with ‘two men and a 
lady” from Wisconsin, who ‘‘knew some 
people in Boston that we know.” 

Sleeping on deck at night, passing through 
the great ship canai at Corinth, running now 
and then into cldse quarters with insect life, 
the boy’s narrative races along with interest. 
Sixty snap shots are given as one day’s work 
with the camera. At Constantinople Pete 
swims the Bosphorus, and here memories of 
Byron and Shelley are awakened, while again 
and again is reiterated, ‘‘So glad I am an 
American.” 

Through Germany and back to “London, 
via Queensboro route, there is an air of re- 
freshing anxiety to get aboard for the home- 
ward voyage, and the book sums up with 
the naive conclusion that the author would 
“rather be an abandoned lamp post in Boston 
than the proudest castle in Europe.” 

When the lad had completed his diary, 
and it was typewritten with the pictures in- 
terspersed, the suggestion was made that it 
would make a ‘“‘good book,” because every 
page jumped with interest. So it was pub- 
lished by C. M. Clark Publishing Company, 
and in a few months it was discovered that 
over 25,000 copies had been sold, but that 
is nothing compared with the appreciation 
which the father has of the son’s industry 
and alertness in observation. 

The ultra expert literary critics may not 
devote columns to an analysis of this volume 
as a triumph in literature, but unless a man’s 
heart is chilled and his blood ossified, he 
cannot read these pages without recalling 
refreshing pictures of sights seen which came 
to him when his observative powers were 
keenly alert as those of this American boy. 
The book will do much to stimulate ambition 
and thirst for travel among other lads— 
not that this propensity requires much en- 
couragement, as a rule—and let us hope all 
the boys may have as wise and generous and 
appreciative a father as C. F. King, who 
has certainly discovered a promising young 
author in his son, C. F. King, Junior. 


* * * 


SHORT time ago we made brief editorial 
mention of the effort that was being 
made to provide a home for Miss Ina Cool- 
brith, the California poetess, who was left 
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destitute by the San Francisco fire. We have 
just received the following authoritative state- 
ment of what has been done, and is being 
done to that end. 

As is well known, this gifted San Francisco 
woman was most grievously smitten by the 
fire of April, 1906. Sick in body, distressed 
in mind by the loss of all of her unpublished 
manuscript, historical and poetical; letters 
and autographed books from the world’s 
most distinguished men and women of letters; 
paintings made for her volume of poems by 
William Keith, etc.; without income or occu- 
pation; it was well that friends should come 
to her aid. 

For more than forty years Miss Coolbrith’s 
work has been a witness to the world of lit- 
erature; that California claimed recognition 
not only for its material prosperity, but also 
for its refinement, culture, and fostering 
care of the fine arts. She has now reached 
an age when all financial cares and burdens 
should be, at once and forever, removed from 
her life. Two projects are on foot for the 
accomplishment of this desirable end, and 
while these projects are separate and distinct, 
they are allied and harmonious. 

In the southern part of the State of Cali- 
fornia, the Washington Heights Study Circle, 
under the presidency of Mrs. D. W. Lewis, 
of North Pasadena, and with the aid of 
George Wharton James, has undertaken the 
task of raising money to purchase a home 
for Miss Coolbrith, in or near San Francisco, 
which, as she has so devotedly expressed 
in her recent poem in Putnam’s, is ‘““The city 
of her love and her desire.” 

Of the $3500 needed for this purpose, only 
about $700 has as yet been received. The 
Author’s Club of New York, however, has 
guaranteed to pay the last $300 required 
for the building of the home. But Mr. 
James is vigorously working on a plan which 
he hopes will help achieve the object desired. 
He is asking every author in the United States 
to contribute an autographed copy of his lat- 
est work, together witha page of manuscript 
and an autographed photograph. Among 
those who have contributed autographed 
photographs, or books to this fund may be 
mentioned, Edmund Clarence Stedman, Mark 
Twain, C. G. D. Roberts, Rossiter Johnson, 
George Ade, Edwin Markam, Jack London, 
Joaquin Miller, Henry Van Dyke, John 
Vance Cheney, Gertrude Atherton, I. K. 
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Rich, Oriental Silk 
Kimono F REE! 


Ladies who see this advertisement: You 
know that Oriental Kimonos are always in 
season. You wish to have one of these dainty $ 
garments—house dress which can be worn * 
on all occasions with up-to-date-ness and at- 
tractiveness. Will you order one for your 

wardrobe at following special prices, which 
include my OFFEX TO GIVE YOU ONE 

soon after you have ordered yours? 








No. 1 { Full length, usual price $13.50 Now $10 
=e Short 6.00 as 5 
* § Ful ” 45 sé 6.50 a 5 
No. 2 1 Short ” ” ” 4.00 ” 3 





My Kimonos are real Japanese in effect, 
etc., and not alone in name. Some of the 
prettiest floral designs or figured effects 
for the main part, and satin border of a 
harmonizing shade down the front. Colors 
come in varieties of old rose, lavender 
and red, with a ribbon border, etc. ALL 
READY MADE TO PLEASE you. 
Samples of silk sent if required, upon 
receipt of order, before shipping Kimonos. 
ORDER YOURS at once and secure 
the FREE OFFER also. Send _ postal 
order or draft with order. 


D. R. PENN, Importer and Mfgr. 
56 Garden Flace, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















All Makes of T: yg ge me vie 
Less Tha n 


alf Price 


While our great factory 
clearing sale lasts we offer 
1500 slightly used type- 
writers— better than 
new-—at a mere fraction 


on approval anywhere 
in the U. S. subject to 
examination. 

tooo new’ Visible Sholes 
machines, built to sell for 
} #95—ovr price while they 
Remingtons . to $75 last #45 All leading 





Smith Premiers $25 to $75 makes, $10 to $75. 

Caligraphs to $50 We rentall makes of ma- 
chines jor &3 a month and up. Send for blg free catalog 
list = rare bargains. Vrite today before sale closes. 
ROCKWELL-BARNES co., 1283 Baldwin Bidg., Chicago Il. 


















Government. 


Prices Cutin Half 


y tng peel Our large 
m ged Band . 
strument text- cos . 
SSent FREE. Write to-day. 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER. CO. 
¥ S1SE. 4th St. Cincinnati;or, 
536 Wabash Ave. Chicago, i, ] 


We Supply the U. S. 











Circulars, books, newspaper. Press $s. 


t Your Large size $18. Money saver, maker. 
0 All easy, printed rules. Write factory 
wh for catalog, presses, type, paper, 


CardS tne rressco.,.Meriden, Conn. 















oftheir value. Shipped |. 








Fra 


The watch by which the 
hour-to-hour progress of this 
remarkable age is timed. 

Used by men of action— 
women of initiative — people 
who don’t stop. 

An ELGIN WATCH is the 
favorite of the punctual—a 
companion of ideal habits. 

Grades differ—prices differ, 
according to jewels and metals. 

The G. M. WHEELER 
GRADE ELGIN is moderate 
in price and has a fame earned 
by years of service. 


“The Watch That’s Made 
for the Majority.’’ 
Adjusted to temperature— 


with 17 jewels and micrometric 
regulator. 


Equally high grade ELGINS, 
at reasonable prices, for women- 
desirable new models. 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, Ill. 
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PUBLISHER’S. 


Funk, Kate Sanborn, Carolyn Wells, Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, Professor Rolfe, W. 
D. Howells, Hamlin Garland, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, David Starr Jordan, Kirk 
Munroe, Frances Alymar Matthews, Prof. J. 
Mark Baldwin, John Burroughs, Mrs. Maud 
Ballington Booth and many others. 

These ‘books, photographs, etc., will ulti- 

mately be placed on sale and the proceeds 
devoted to the home. This home is to belong 
absolutely to Miss Coolbrith, for lije, and 
at her death is to bear her nate and revert 
to an incorporated body, who shall then con- 
fer it for life, upon some other needy and 
worthy Californian who has done good work 
in literature. 
‘In San Francisco, the Spinner’s Club has 
set itself to raise a fund of ten thousand 
dollars, which will be invested in safe bonds, 
the interest of which will be given to Miss 
Coolbrith for life. 

It should be noted, however, that while 
these funds are being raised, the poet being 
human, and subject to human needs, must 
have the wherewithal to meet them, and 
those who wish to give their aid direct, should 
do so. 

The sums contributed directly to her are 
not so large as to admit of any but the most 
careful economy, or ‘‘to carry her through 
the remaining years of her life,” and unless 
the fund and home are provided within a 
reasonable time, she will be left in no better 
condition than that in which she was imme- 
diately after the fire. These explicit and 
detailed statements seem necessary, as irre- 
sponsible and misinformed persons are spread- 
ing reports that Miss Coolbrith is “‘indefi- 
nitely, well provided for,” etc. 

Theie are five ways in which those who 
desire to assist Miss Coolbrith; those whose 
desire effects the purse as well as the speech— 
may do so: 

1. By sending to her direct, to 15 Lin- 
coln Street, San Francisco. 

2. By subscribing to the “home fund;” 
sending remittances either to Mrs. D. W. 
Lewis, 1036 North Fair Oaks Avenue, Pas- 
adena, California, or the American Bank 
& Trust Company, Pasadena, who will duly 
acknowledge such gifts. 

3. By subscribing to the Spinners’ Cool- 
brith Fund, through Miss Eleanor Daven- 
port, treasurer, 1981 Pacific Avenue, San 
Francisco, California. 
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4. By sending $1.50, $2.50, or $10., to 
Miss Coolbrith, 15 Lincoln Street, San Fran- 
cisco, for the ordinary, the autographed, or 
de luxe editions of her poems, which Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., have just re- 
issued, or to the ‘home fund”, care of George 
Wharton James, 1098 North Raymond Ave- 
nue, Pasadena, California, 

5. By purchasing one or more of the books, 
photographs, autographs, paintings, etc., con- 
tributed to the home fund and which are 
now offered for sale by Mr. James, a list of 
which may be obtained on application. 
Or, better still, if intending purchasers will 
state their needs, Mr. James will endeavor 
to meet them. 


* * * 


OW that the ‘Old Home Week” spirit 

seems to have taken possession of so 
many of our readers, and has inspired many 
of them with the desire to participate in other 
reunions than those of the home-coming to 
their native towns and cities, we are receiving 
many letters of inquiry from subscribers who 
wish to know definitely concerning our ar- 
rangements at the Jamestown Exposition for 
September 14, 1907. 

Well, we are going to celebrate on that day; 
and it looks as though we should have a very 
delightful and successful. gathering. As I 
said before, the date fixed upon is propitious; 
for it will come on a Saturday, and you 
know how delightful it is to have the restful 


“Sunday to talk over an occasion of this 


kind. 

I have already arranged for a hall in which 
to hold our reunion, and hope to have the 
pleasure of welcoming you to the National 
Magazine booth, which will, I trust, be the 
rendezvous for all subscribers who come to 
the Exposition. Remember that it is your 
Exposition home, where you are free to come 
at any time and rest, or to register your ad- 
dress, so that your friends can always know 
just where you are. In this way much con- 
fusion and tiresome waiting may be saved. 
for who has not noticed at expositions and 
such places how someone is always looking 
for someone else, and thereby losing time 
which might be spent in seeing the sights. 

Now don’t fail to write me at once just 
when you will be able to come, and also 
any ideas you may have which would make 
the reunion more attractive. 
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Hammer the Hammer 


The Iver Johnson Safety Automatic 
Revolver won’t go off unless you 
deliberately pull the trigger. Do 

that and you'll find it just as sure 
The straightest-shooting, hardest-hit- 
ting, most reliable revolver made to-day. Rightly 

proportioned, beautifully finished; a gentleman’s pistol for 
pocket, desk, or bureau. 

Our Free Booklet, ‘‘Shots,’’ tells more in detail why the Iver 
Johnson has outstripped competitors in public favor. Our handsome 
catalogue goes with it, showing details of construction. 

Iver Johnson Safety Iver Johnson Safety 

Hammer Revolver Hammerless Revolver 


g-inch barrel, nickel-plated finish, 3-inch barrel, nickel-plated finish, 


22 rim-fire cartridge, 32 32 or 38 center-fire cart- 
or 38 center-fire cartridge ry TIGGO 6. 6s 0 0 sé) 0 4 


as it is safe. 











; Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or sent prepaid on receipt 
ACCIDENTAL of price if dealer will not supply. Look for owl's head on grip and our name on barrel, 
ink Coenen IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 138 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 

New York: 99 Chambers Street. Hamburg, Germany: Pickhuhen 4. 
IMPOSSIBLE Pacific Coast: 1346 Park St., Alameda, Cal. London, England: 17 Mincing Lane, E.C, 


Makers of Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Iver Johnson Truss Bridge Bicycles 


IVER JOHNSON 
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GRAYMOTORS 


2% to 40 Horse Power 
The High Grade Engine at a Low Price 


H. P. Complete Outfit 7 50 





















Suitable for 18 to 25 foot boats—6 
H. P. Engine completely equipped 
shaft, wheel, stuffing box, batter- 
ies, coil, switch, muffler, wire— 
everything but tank and piping 


Built in the most modern 
and up-to-date plant in 
in the world devoted ex- 
clusively to the build- 
ing of 2-cycle Marine 

Engines and guaran- 
teed by a responsi- 
ble firm. 


Write for prices and descript’on 

of our 24 h. p, Motor, the lowest 

priced Boat ™- ‘or ever sold— 

sidered. Catalog 

sug all our Engines 
free. 





Indulge in your favorite RECREATION—Golf 
—tennis—horseback - riding—driving— billiards 
—trap-shooting—bowling—loafing—at 


French Lick 
West Baden Springs 


Two weeks of do as you please and the famous Spring 
waters will “make you over.” The waters are the best 
in the world for Kidney, Liver and Stomach Troubles. 
Beautifully situated in Southern Indiana on the 


ee ec ae 
CHIT 
Write for descriptive booklet, rates, etc. 
CHAS. H. ROCKWELL FRANK J.REED 
Traffic Manager Gen’l Passenger Agent 
Custom House Place, CHICAGO 
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Gray Motor Co. 
34 Leib Street. 


DETROIT, 
MICH 





























% Interest 
and the 


World’s Markets at Your Door 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON CO,, the largest cash department store in New England, an- 
nounces the opening of its DEPOSIT ACCOUNT DEPARTMENT. 

This department pays 4 per cent. interest on all accounts from the day of deposit, and com- 
pounds the interest every three months. 

IT WILL BRING TO YOUR DOOR THE BEST GOODS OF THE MARKETS 
OF THE WORLD AT THE LOWEST CASH PRICES. 

HOUGHTON & DUTTON CO. has built up its business upon the cash system. This sys- 
has enabled it to buy the best quality of goods and to resell them at the lowest possible price. 
A credit system means bad debts. The cost of bad debts is always put upon the shoulders of the 
purchaser. The expert buyers of HOUGHTON & DUTTON CO. constantly watch the markets 
of the world to secure the best quality at the lowest cash price. 

RESULT: ABSOLUTE UNDER-SELLING SUPREMACY. 


To compass the convenience of the credit system without losing the advantages of the cash 
system, the company now offers to’you the use of its DEPOSIT ACCOUNT DEPARTMENT. 
You can send your money to us by mail, by check, or by express, any amount you like, to open 
your acount, and it will be deposited to pre credit the day upon which it is received. IT WILL 
AT ONCE BEGIN TO DRAW 4 PER CENT. INTEREST, AND YOU CAN WITH- 
DRAW ANY OR ALL OF IT AT ANY TIME. You cannot, however, draw against it by 
check. We do not conduct a banking business. 

Through our Mail Order Department you can order anything that you need and have your 
purchase charged azainst the money to your credit in our DEPOSIT ACCOUNT DEPART- 
MENT. Your money, in the meantime, is working for you at 4 per cent. every minute of the day 
and night. ; 

YOUR MONEY THUS BRINGS YOU THE GREATEST POSSIBLE RETURN. 
IT NOT ONLY EARNS JNTEREST BEFORE IT IS SPENT, BUT IT GOES THE 
FARTHEST WHEN IT IS SPENT, BECAUSE OUR SYSTEM ENABLES YOU TO 
BUY THE BEST IN THE GREATEST VARIETY AT THE LOWEST PRICE. 

Each month a statement of the amount of money on deposit, showing how much has been 
drawn against this account in purchases and what remains as a credit, will be forwarded to you. 

You who live remote from the markets of the world, and are therefore obliged to pay high 
prices, CAN THUS BRING TO YOUR DOOR THE OFFERINGS OF ONE OF THE 
LARGEST AND BEST DEPARTMENT STORES IN AMERICA. THE DEPART- 
MENT saves you the unnecessary expense of ordering goods sent C. O. D. 

We'll be glad to send you further information upon application. Address Houghton & 
Dutton Co., Boston, Mass. 

To acquaint you with our Mail Order System, we offer you AT $2.65, ABOUT COST, 
the following convenient article, freight prepaid, which every household needs during the hot months: 


Wickless Blue Flame Oil Stove 


OUR SPECIAL PRICE IS $2.65 














Bakes, broils and Roasts equally well. 

Saves expense of coal, wood, time and labor. 
Stove is sold elsewhere at from $3.49 to $4 98. 
Ovens to fit one-burner, best steel. for 98 cents each, 
Ovens to fit two-burner, best steel, for $1.74 each. 
Broilers, 89 cents each. 

Toasters, 24 cents and 49 cents each. 

Flat-iron Heaters, 24 cents and 34 cents each. 


Try the conveniences of our Deposit Account Department during Old Home Week 
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GENUINE HAVANA 
CIGARS 


The cigar I manufacture is named 
“REGNO,” a strictly LONG 
FILLER cigar made entirely 
BY HAND, and contains abso- 
lutely nothing but PURE NAT- 
URALLY CURED TOBACCO 


The filler is GENUINE HA- 
VANA (not American or Key 
West Havana—nor Havana 
Seed) but HAVANA that was 
grown and cured on the Island of 
Cuba, and the wrapper is GEN- 
UINE IMPORTED SUMA-.- 
TRA—a combination par-excel- 
lence. 


REGNO CIGARS are really 
MADE TO ORDER because I 
make only enough each day to fill 
my orders, thus insuring you 
cigars in the most perfect condi- 
tion. 


I manufacture these cigars in 
a town where expenses are much 
lower than in a large city. 


I sell for cash only, saving 
thereby a force of clerks and 
book-keeping, and give you this 
saving in the quality of the cigar. 


I_am Satisfied with a reasonable 
profit because I want permanent cus- 
tomers rather than a big profit on a 
single order. 
I make the cigars a plain straight 
shape because it is less expensive to so 
make them and they smoke equally as 
well if not better than a fancy shape. 
Iam selling my REGNO CIGARS 
direct from the factory to the smoker— 
no middleman’s profit to be paid. They 
are put . in boxes of 50 CIGARS for 
$2 00. I pay all carriage charges and 
positively guarantee that if they are 
not as ee I will refund your 
money. In ordering, state shade de- 
sired—Light, Dark or Medium. 

Exact Size and Shape 


JOSEPH H. RUGG 


Successor to Chas. Rugg & Son 
47 Market Street Blairsville, Pa. 
ESTABLISHED 1843 


Six Months Free 
THE INVESTMENT HERALD 


Leading mining, financial and investment magazine, containing 
up-to-date information on mining, oil and other money making 
industries. 

It gives latest news from the great Nevada camps. It describes 
the principal companies and the best dividend paying stocks. 

It also describes a wonderfully successful system whereby heavy 
speculative profits may be quickly and easily made on absolutely 
safe investments. 

It will also procure for inquirers free, independent, unbiased, 
reliable reports on all companies. 

If you have made or contemplate making any investments of any 
kind, write for it at once without fail. 


A. L. WISNER & CO., Publishers, 
Dept. 17, 80 Wall St., New York. 
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y Pabst Extract 


Tre'Best Tonic 
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For 
Dyspepsia 
Loss of appetite is nature’s first 
warning of indigestion, the forerunner 
of dyspepsia. his disease, like ner- 
vousness, is often due to irregular liv- 
ing, improper food and inattention to 
diet. The digestive organs areinert, the 
7? weakened membranes of the overtaxed 
ff stomach are unable to perform their funce 
i tions, and the food you force yourself toeat 

distresses instead of nourishes. Nothin 
wili do more to stimulate the appetite an 
aid digestion than ; 


Pabst Extract 


the Best Tonic 


Combining the rich food elements of pure 
barley malt with the tonic properties of 
choicest hops, the nourishment offered itt 
this predigested form is welcomed by the 
weakest stomach, readily assimilated by 
the blood and its food for the nerves and 
muscles is quickly absorbed by thetissues. 
At the same time, the digestion of other 
foods is aided by promoting the flow of di- 
gestive juices, while the tonic properties 
of the hops create an appetite and tone up 
the system, thus assuring a speedy return 
of health. 


Pabst Extract 
fhe PEST Tonic 


creates an appetite, aids in the digestion of 
other foods, builds up the nerves and mus- 
cles of the weakened stomach and con- 
quers dyspepsia. It brings strength to the 
weak and overworked, induces refreshing 
sleep and revives the tired brain. 
For Sale at al) Leading Druggists 
Insist upon the Original 
Guaranteed under the National Pure Food Law 
U. S. Serial No. 1921 


Free Picture and Book 
Send us your nameon a postal for our interesting booklet 


and" Baby's First Adventure a beautiful picture of baby 
life. Both FREE. Address 


Milwaukee, Wis, 








Pabst Extract Dept. 28 
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The VOSE UPRIGHT PIANO 


is a remarkable example of the 
artistic in tone, combined with 
the beauty in casing. This piano is 
especially appreciated by those who 
desire to harmonize the furnishings 
of their parlors or music rooms. 


WE CHALLENGE COMPARISONS 

During fifty-six years the Vose 
Piano has been purchased for use in 
nearly 60.000 homes, and its popu- 
Jarity is attested by the continually 
increasing demand for home use. 

We make a liberal allowance for 
old instruments and, if desired, 
offer liberal arrangements for de- 
ferred payments, and deliver piano 
at your home. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 
Boston, Mass. 








TOOTH PASTE 
Will Make Your Teeth ee 
Pearly White and Sound E 
REMOVES TARTAR 
PRESERVES THE GUMS 


ENGLAND'S FAVORITE 
DENTIFRICE 
100 Years in Use 


Imparts a _ delicate 

fragrance to the breath 

Contains the most 

valuable vegetable anti- 

septics for cleansing the 
mouth 

Sold in Pots and Tubes 
SOLE IMPORTING AGENTS 


Bi 
F.R. ARNOLD & CO., New York MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago _ 5 

















Ought to find its way into the hands of every young man. 
Joe Mitchell Chapple. 


prs in Life 


What each calling 
offers ambitious 
boys and young men 


By Nathaniel 
C. Fowler, Jr. 


With the co-operation 
of nearly 100 repre- 
sentative men in all 
walks of life. 


The chapter headings are :— 

The Physician, The De- 

partment Store, The Archi- 

tect. The Manufacturer, The 

Agriculturist, The Salesman, 

The Literateur, The Book- 

We keeper, The Lawyer, The 

Stenographer, The Stage, 

The Railroad, The Artist, 

The Banker, The Musician. The Merchant, The Army, The 

Navy, The Clergyman, The Street Railroad, The Teacher, The 

Storekeeper, The Journalist, The Advertising Man, Public 

Service, Civil Service Examinations, The Sailor, The Inventor, 

The Skilled Mechanic, Experts and Specialists, Business vs. 
Profession, Wholesale vs. Retail, Education of Boys. 

Each chapter is covered both subjectively and objectively— 
what the boys must be like to succeed, but points out the ad- 
vantages and disadvanti ages of each calling. 

With 33 illustrations by Charles Copeland. 441 pages. 
Bound in cloth. Price $1.50 postpaid. 


Given to anyone sending us three new subscriptions for one year. 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE, Boston, Mass. 
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)DR.MILES” 
Anti Paid Pills 







And all Pain. 
25 Doses 
25 CENTS. 
Never Sold in Bulk. 
a4) 
TOM 
a) 
Ad TAKE 


‘,— ONEOR TWO 
Of These Little Tabiets 
AnpTHE PAIN Is GONE 














SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
SEND POSTAL FOR FREE SAMPLE 


MILES MEDICAL CO., Elkhart, Ind. 





MIA 


BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 


“YOU’RE SAFE” 


in the hands of the little 
captain at the helm,—the 
“complexion specialist,” 
whose results are certain, 
whose fees are emall. 


MENNEN’S 


Borated Talcum 
TOILET POWDER 


protects and soothes, asure 
relief from Sunburn, 
Prickly Heat, Chafing, 
etc. Put up in non-refill< 
able boxes —the ‘box 
that lox’’--for your protec- 
tion. If Mennen’s face is on 
the cover it's genuine and 
® guarantee of purity. 
Delightful after shaving. 
Guaranteed under Food & Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906, Seria] No.1542, 
Bold everywhere, or by mail, 25c, 
SAMPLE FREE 

G. Mennen Co., Newark, N.J. 

Try Mennen’s 

Violet Borated 

TalecumPowder 

It has the scent of 

fresh cut Parma 

iolete. 

















First $1.00 Box for y) 5 


OX-BLOOD 
TABLETS 


FOR 


9 Thin People 


Cure for RHEUMATISM, NERVOUSNESS and INDIGESTION. 


The greatest fiesh producer of the age. 
Rounds out the figure and gives strength to the whole 
system. Creates newenergy. Strengthens the nerves. 
Restores the healthy complexion of youth and makes 
life worth living. _ Thin ople gain 10 pounds a 
month. Ox-Blood Tablets have been advertised in the 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE for the last five years. Thou- 
sands have been cured by them. You have probably 
read this “ad” every month egy that period and are 
still in poor health. We have heretofore given out 
free samples. Little is gained from using samples. 
We know that a full box will be of great benefit to any 
one who is in poor health er who wishes to gain in 
flesh. On recei et of 25 cents in stamps we will send by 
mail in PLAIN SEALED PACKAGE one regular 
sized $1.00 box of thetablets. This offeris onlyfor the 
first box and to those who have never tried the tablets. 


W. A. HENDERSON DRUG CO., 
220 16th Street Clarinda, Iowa 



























































New fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
a OF MUSIC ...... 


63. Sept. 19, 1907 
BOSTON, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 


To be a student here is to enjoy privileges in a 
musical education that are within the reach of 
no other school in this country. 

Situated in Boston, the acknowledged music 
center of America, it affords pupils the environ- 
ment and atmosphere so necessary to a musical 
education. ‘ 

Reciprocal relations established with Harvard 
University afford pupils special advantages for 
literary study. 

Every department under special masters. 

Class or private instruction. 

Pianoforte, Organ, Orchestral Instruments and 
Vocal Music Courses are supplemented by such 
other branches as Composition, History of Music, 
Theory, Literature, Diction, Choir Training, 
Plainsong Accompaniment. Practical Piano- 
forte Tuning Courseinone year. The Normal De- 
partmenttrains for intelligent and practical teach- 
ing inconformity with Conservatory Methods. 

The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, 
the opportunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
pearing before audiences and the daily associa- 
tions are invaluable advantages to the music 
student. Graduates are much in demand as 
teachers and musicians. 

A number of free violin seholarships available for 1907. 


RALPH lL, FLANDERS, Manager, 
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A “SAVORY” SEAMLESS Given Away 


RO RTE cemnes cde 


Here's a Roaster that makes meat cooks of us all. Can’T BURN —The bottom is slightly 
raised from the oven by arim or jacket. SELF-BaSTING and SELF-BROWNING to the most delicious 
turn. COVER SHUTS TIGHT—Keeps all the volatile meaty flavor from escaping. Sanitary—smooth 
oval surface—no corners, no cracks. Cleaned quickly—no rust, no wear. Just like a covered 
earthen dish—without seams-—only two pieces. 


No Care, Put in just the meat and seasoning (no water) /eave alone until done. Don’t even raise 


“ the cover. Family Size, 114 x 17%4 inches. 
Will roast 14-pound turkey and go 
into small 15-inch oven. 








No one would believe the waste of 
flavor by ordinary roasting—but tasting 
the “Savory” roasted meats reveals 
their more gratifying relish. 


Perfect Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Every Roaster bears a tag with uncon- 
ditional guarantee. 150,000 sold and 
not one has failed to please, 


The NATIONAL MAGAZINE {s one im, s 
year in advance, until September 1 

cure four new subscribers and this” B34 
Enameled Savory Roaster will be sent, care- 
fully crated. Express charges collect. Special 
cash price $2.00. 


Much information supplied in circuls* form free. NATIONAL MAGAZINE, BOSTON. 




















ONE MAN Made $10,000 


on Half an Acre 
of ground, growing Ginseng. Another is making hun- 
dreds of dollars per year growing Mushrooms in an ordi- 
nary cellar. Others are making big money growing 
Golden Seal and other medicinal plants, of which the 
wild supply is fast oan on extinct and prices rapidly 
advancing. YOU CAN DO THE SAME. Our_new 
monthly magazine, PROFITABLE HOME INDUS- 
TRIES, tells you all about it; full details; letters from 
successful people. If you want to make money, write us 
to-day. Price $1.00 per year, 3 months’ trial 25 cents, 
sample copy ro cents. 


PROFITABLE HOME INDUSTRIES, 
a70 Thempern Bids, Gavanten Pe Commonwealth Hotel 











CLARK’S TENTH ANNUAL CRUISE, | : 
ORIENT T: Feb. 6, ’08, 70 days, by specially Conene | Opposite State House 
5.3. es ” 16,000 tons. 30 T 
TO EUROPE, 8 ROUND THE WORLD. | Boston, Mass. 


FRANK C. oa — vei } 
mes Bu 1d Gg. New Yor Ak 
SO : 
FOR SALE Latest Books. What book do you want? We can lutely fire- -proof; stone floors, 


save you money. “Bookseller,” care National Magazine nothing wood but the doors. Equip- 
Boston, Massachusetts. d h 
e wit its OW 
FOR SAL vag oe Sey Razor, Bian od cigar $1. Will send a | T — . isan 
you one for exactly half price— t Address hg - 
“S.” 5 Saxton Street, Rr homag * Sag gr tures a: ° eaning P ent. ong istance tele 
phone in every room. 


MEXICAN PALM LEAF HAT | : 
Hand woven b ye bs 50c A strictly parapets me hotel. 
Rooms with hot and cold water $1 per day and up; 


fiber. Double weave, durable and | ems 
tails ari. Portpeid forte. 2t0rs000" ith bath § day and 
0 or rooms with private bath $1.50 per day and up; suites of 
to introduce our exicen hats and” two rooms and bath $3 per day and up. Weekly rates 
- e hat, plain on rooms with hot and cold water and shower taths $6 to 
; rooms with private bath $0 to $12; suites, two rooms 
ings and ening. Art catalog of and bath, $15 to $22, Send for booklet, 
exican 


both for 75c. Large, medium and 
small sizes. Fine for fishing, out- 
THE FRANCIS KE. LESTER c 
. 0., Dept. C @ 7, Mesilla Park, N. Mf | STORER F. CRAFTS, MANAGER 
Largest Retailers Indian- Mexican 2, eat in ar é ate 
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Ky Brings 
wx Rosy 
S=< Health 


The tonic and cura- 
tive properties of 
Malt- Nutrine 
are derived from 
Lupulin, found 
in its highest and 
most effective 
form in Saazer 
Hops, grown in 
the Province of 
Saaz, Bohemia. 





is prepared exclusively from these Saazer Hops and the very highest 
grade of Barley Malt. It is real Malt Extract, containing over 14 percent 
of extractive matter and less than 2 per cent of alcohol. It is non-in- 
toxicating. A predigested liquid food, especially beneficial to dyspeptics, 
invalids and convalescents. Highly endorsed by physicians and nurses. 


Sold by all druggists and grocers in cases of one dozen large 
or two dozen split bottles. 
For 12 tops of Red Metal caps from Large Malt-Nutrine Bottles 
with Gotp TRADE-MARK or 24 from Split Bottles with BLack 


TravDe-MarK and 15 cents for postage, we will send one of our 
Vienna Art Plates to any address in the United States. 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n, St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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ORMAL words are not cnough to express the heartiness of the welcome that will await 
readers of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE at the Jamestown Exposition. The booth is located 
in the Liberal Arts Building, where visitors will be welcome at any time; but 

especially do I want to meet as many subscribers as possible at this reunion of the 

readers of the NATIONAL, on September 14, 1907. We'll have a jolly time together—and 
bring your friends along. No other magazine ever attempted to bring together its readers from 
all parts of the country, personally,— but the NATIONAL has a way of doing these things. 

Yes, you will hear some good speeches, sure—and there you may hear a magazine editor try 
to orate—that may furnish the real amusement. Anyhow, he can grasp your hand and express 
in person the sincere appreciation of the friendly interest of a quarter-million readers. 

We'll all go on the ““War Path” with peaceful intent. There will be “doings” all the day. 
We can look upon the international yacht races, as we saunter along the board-walk in groups, 
chatting about the “‘folks at home,” or looking upon the incomparable splendor of the naval 
and maritime pageant. Do not fail to write me at once if you are likely to be present, as we want 


to make plans for everyone. Bring along your camera, and your Happy Habit intention of 
having a jolly good time with fellow readers of 


“THE NATIONAL” 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers. 
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A Cool Kitchen 


Put a Florence Automatic Oil Stove in your kitchen and see 
how much cooler and more comfortable it will be compared to 
the heat produced by a coal range. For summer cooking the 
Florence. Automatic is ‘he thing—concentrates all the heat 
directly in the cooking—does away with dirt and ashes. The 


Horence 
Automatic 


Oil Stove 


does all that any kind of stove can 
do and does it more economically. 
Burns ordinary kerosene in a new way 
—no valves to get out of order—no 
wicks to trim —very safe and simple. 

Florence Automatic Oil Stoves are sold 
by dealers generally. If your dealer does 
not sell them, send for our illustrated cate 
alogue, gi ving full description. 

We also make the famous FLORENCE 
Asbestos-lined Ovens and the FLORENCE 
Lamp Stoves. 

CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE COMPANY 

17 Wasuimcton St., Boston. 
(Factory at Gardner, Mass.) 


The name FLORENCE oa 
an Oil Stove means BEST 





gq Many a home would gain in cheerfulness and be more attractive to the individual 
members if the sweet-toned Emerson Piano were installed within. 
q “There's a tie that binds” in the influence of an Emerson Piano, with its mellow, 


singing tones. Why not let the “Old Home 
Week” spirit intensify the desire to make 


and keep the home life happier ? 





Every Emerson Piano carries a 
Certificate of Guaranteed Durability 
for Five Years. 

Your absolute satisfaction is thus 
assured. 





q¢ As to prices and terms they will be 
made reasonable no matter where you live. 
Write for Catalogue and full description of 


Style 42 here shown, and other grades, 


including our NEw SHort GRAND. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


560 Harrison Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 
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é Last Mountain Valley Lan 


WESTERN CANADA 


The Best Investment on the Continent To-day. Let us tell you how you can invest 
your money profitably in 


A Snap! Canada Wheat Land 









: id sel heat ; . 
seeps Moree: Pueren voee Send 25 cents for our beautiful, new photographic 
lands. Between Vonda and Ros- é g = 
thern on main line Canadian souvenir, entitled “‘ The Lake and the Land of the 
Northern Railway. For immediate Last Mountain Valley,”’ which is not only a book of 
sale will accept $11 per acre. No authentic information, but also a work of art. With 





better investment in all Western 
Canada. 





this souvenir we also send the 20th Century Atlas of 
Canada. Maps, descriptive matter, etc., on request. 


WM, PEARSON CO., LTD. - © 32QHorthern Bank Building © - WINNIPEG, CANADA 




































ERIE RAILROAD 


Solid Vestibuled Complete Block Signal 
Trains Protection 








Daily Service between New York and Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Chautauqua Lake, Cambridge Springs, Saegertown, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati and Chicago. Erie Dining and 
“Cafe Cars. Speed, Comfort, Safety, Perfect Roadbed. 
Stop-overs permitted on all through tickets at Niagara 
Falls, Chautauqua Lake, Cambridge Springs, Saegertown. 








—<s 


DETAILED INFORMATION FROM ANY ERIE TICKET AGENT, OR 


R. H. Wallace, General Passenger Agent 
11 BROADWAY - « - “ NEW YORK 
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Macullar 
Parker 


Company 





‘ii 








w*. ~N you meet those old friends during 

he “Old Home Week,’’ you want 
to have the consciousness of being well dressed, 
and it must be remembered that the correct 
thing in Men’s Clothes is easy to have. It 
doesn’t require special skill or extra expense 
to be among the best dressers and enjoy 
that satisfied feeling providing you 
are wearing a suit of clothes 
from Macullar Parker 
Company. 






glimpse of the 
coat label will impress 
your friends with the fact that 
you are wearing the Best Boston-Made 
Clothes. Hence it is, that the wearing of 
Macullar Parker clothes, carries with it that 
consciousness and distinction resulting from 
the knowledge that every detail of your attire 
is in accord with fashion and good taste. 

Much depends upon appearance nowadays, 
and true it is that a well dressed man is 
always treated with marked consideration. 
While it may not indicate the true worth cf 
the man, it is an indication of proper taste 
and good sense. 

The man who is careful in the selection 
of what he wears is generally a careful man 
in other matters; and there is no excuse for 
the average man of today, for not being prop- 
erly and tastefully attired. It is the wise 
buyer who sees his own advantage in select- 
ing from so large and comprehensive a stock 
as shown by Macullar Parker Company of 
Boston, fer no manufacturer in the United 
States exactly duplicates the good workman- 
ship, the right fit, and splendid fabrics of- 
fered by this old established concern, where 
the manufacturing is all done in workshops 
on the premises. 

If you appreciate painstaking work write 
Macullar Parker Company, 400 Washington 
















Street, Boston, Mass. 4 
Nine 





Sse A ! 





400 
Washington 
Street 
Boston 





il 
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Spend Your Own Money 
Your Own Way 








Does it not seem strange to you that 
a dealer who tries to substitute, when you 
ask for an advertised article, should as- 
sume that you are not capable of spend- 
ing your own money? Show him that 
you are by insisting on getting what you 
ask for and refusing any substitute. Sub- 
stitutes pay him a larger profit, otherwise 
he would give you what you ask for, with- 
out question. Manufacturers of advertised 
articles produce large quantities, being 
enabled thereby to manufacture cheaply 
and furnish the public with high grade 
goods at the prices of inferior substitutes. 








SUBSTITUTES ARE EXPENSIVE 
AT ANY PRICE 


\ 





PA 
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OUSEKEEPERS may feel absolutely sure 


their kitchen sinks, closets, cellars and floors, are hygienically clean 
when washed with Sulpho-Napthol solution. There can be no 
lurking disease germs, for Sulpho-Napthol destroys them completely. 


Adopted for use by U. S. nect - Gf To avoid imitatio: 
. - Suypho-saphho! - ica 


every package 

















Public Health and 
Marine Hospital Service 

Hotels, conveyances and public buildings are easily renovated and sntioentically cleaned with Sulpho-Napthol. 
Physicians and travelers laud its merits for preventing contagion ; just a little in the bath-water. 

At Drug Stores and Groceries, 25-cent package by mail, postpaid, Small bottle, enough for fair trial, 10 cents. 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY, 1 Haymarket Square, Boston, Mass. 














Registers the Heat 


The clock-face thermometer on the 
oven door shows accurately the tem- 
perature of the oven—means Scientific 
Cooking, no guesswork. 


Magee Ranges hold the record for ‘ Ae tee ' Its natural cleanliness 
bread baking—3ro loaves baked in a saves many moments of care each 
Magee Grand in six hours. twenty- ; jday. An improved ash pan elimi- 
eight minutes—only 184 lbs. of coal = : ~ nates all dust. Removable nickel 
consumed. : wk a / guard rails save labor of blacking. 

1 eason. In ail : ~ SS 
ne from the — H Beane Steam and Hot Water 
fire box passes around, under and back. : eaters are easily installed, and their 
of the oven—five sides, before entering the economy and durability in use commend them 
chimney—hence much heat jrom a little juel. to all seeking the best heating apparatus. 


Catalogue of Ranges and Heaters illustrating many styles mailed free. Dealers everywhere to execute orders. 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASs., U.S.A. 














| | Furnished by 


Magazine  scwuno uma 
is Printed INKS COMPANY 


| New York and Chicago 
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Lest You Forget— ‘‘ORDER ‘HEART THROBS’, TODAY ’’— She Says So 














66 H E A RT eninhaad 
THROBS” | = 


Four Editions of This Popular Book Printed in One Year 


NE of the most remarkable volumes ever published, containing the rare “ Heart Throb” 
selections chosen by thousands of readers of the National Magazine. The book contains 
gems of human-heart inspiration from all the ages, prize selections upon which final awards 

were made on behalf of the judges by Senator William B. Allison and Admiral George Dewey. 
An encyclopedia of the enduring and inspiring expressions on Life, Love, Home, Friendship, 
Duty, Patriotism, Character, etc. 


A Book of Over 400 Pages 
HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH AND GILT, ILLUMINATED COVER 


A rare and indispensable book for every home library. The names of the 840 people who received 
$10,000 in awards appear in this book as contributors, besides others who sent in selections. 

















I have no hesitancy in saying that there is no book published that will give more permanent. 


satisfaction than this unique volume. It is a ready reference for those familiar gems of sentiment 
which are constantly recurring to us during the ordinary routine of life. 
Do not fail to secure a copy of the fourth edition of this remarkable book. You will thank 
me for the suggestion. 
A Place for Your Own Treasured Clippings 
In addition to its other attractions, this book of “ Heart Throbs” is d that oth i i 
may be added by either writing on the blank pages or putting in a printed slip. “The 840 omard sonstinotiess Haan 


the neucleus of the most remarkable book ever compiled. Here you have the favorite selection i 
nation, to which you may add any lines of verse or prose which you wish to preserve for yoursell. aloha 


NOTE.—The special reduced price of $2.00 eee 
for “Heart Throbs” and the National Maga- Gy Pr Clatpe 
— : ——“e |‘ 


zine will hold until Sept. 1, 1907. 














Price $1.50, or the National Magazine for One Year and the Book for $2.00. 





CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltp. 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 








BosTON: 
Enclosed find $ , for which send postpaid one cepy 
“ HEART THROBS,’ and the NATIONAL MAGAZINE for 
one year. 
Name 
Street, see ee eee eee 
City or Town, 








State, 





Nore. — If only the book is wanted, draw a line through the last part of order. 
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About Shredded Wheat 
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She will say: ‘‘A Shredded Wheat Biscuit, heated in an oven and 
eaten with hot milk every morning, keeps the children healthy and 
strong and supplies me with all the energy needed for a day’s work.”’ 


Ask the Chef: 


He will say that he can make hundreds of wholesome, nourish- 
ing and appetizing ‘‘dishes’’ out of Shredded Wheat. 


You do not have to be a chef to enjoy Shredded Wheat Biscuit. It is ready- 
cooked, ready-to-serve. Delicious for breakfast or for any meal in combination with 
fruits, creamed meats or vegetables. Contains all the muscle-making, brain-build- 
ing elements in the whole wheat grain, made digestible by steam-cooking, shredding 
and baking. 


An ideal summer food — not so heating as corn or oats; contains more nutriment 
and is more easily digested. 
A breakfast of SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUIT will supply the energy for work or play. TRISCUIT 
is the same as the biscuit except that it is compressed into a wafer. It is used as a Toast with 


butter, cheese or marmalades. It is an ideal food for flat-dwellers, light housekeepers, campers 
for picnics, for excursions on land or at sea. 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Don’t fail to mention ‘“‘The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers. 
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Karr 
| 
- Portable || 20 Calling Cards for 10c. 
House 50 for 20 cents, 100 for 40 cents. Perfect style, best 
Co., quality, correct sizes for women or men. Street 
_ ; ‘ eo? address line, 10 cents additional for each 25. 
PORTABLE GARAGES Bellplaine Ave, 
And all kinds of Portable Houses. Steel framesand fire- CHICAGO, AMERICAN ENGRAVURE CO., 60 Devonshire St., Boston 
proof. Beats Anything on Earth. Catalogue free. ILL. i 











“Sanitaire Beds” 


are made in a large as- : e 
sortment of EXCLU- 
SIVE STYLES anp oc e O0O 1 
DESIGNS, with scores 


of different _ beautiful 
finishes. _ ** SANITAIRE 
Snowy - Waite” and 
y SANITAIRE GOLD,” etc., 


| see 
Sanitaire 


are made of METAL, having a surface as hard and smooth and 
brilliant as polished marble. x i 
No dust nor disease-germs. nor vermin can find lodgment in 
“Sanitaire” Beds. ; 
“SANITAIRE BEDS” are GUARANTEED TEN YEARS 
to the user. ASK YOUR DEALER if 
Write jor 40-page catalog. ‘Shows the latest creations in beds.” 
Marion iron & Brass Bed Co. 1 120 Sanitaire Ave.. Marion, indiana. 












The handiest way to keep 
your small tools is in this 
compact combination. The 
knife blade is not detach- 
able, but at the other end 
of the handle the five tools 
illustrated can be sprun 
into place in a second, an 
as quickly removed. 


KNIFE, REAMER, 
FILE, SAW, CHISEL, 
and SCREWDRIVER. 

The handsome leather 


case holds all the tools in 
individual compartments. 










Yellowstone Park 


The “Wylie-Way” 
“Close te Nature” 


a eee Sent For the Auto, Canoe, Camp, Household or 


VTi Lc t™ Jers enjoy the distinctive |] Desk, there are 1,000 and more uses for this 
2 « * and economical service at n set x 
2 5 oti] a) ‘ our permanent camp. Na- WARRANTED, FINELY TEMPERED, STEEL COm- 


sae " ture love inati 
re, aii ure lovers prefer to g0 |} bination. Money back guaranty. 











Ee 


out of the beaten path 
, and take this unique way 
2 a aan —-. bein J — 
scomfort eliminat an 
every pleasurable feature em- Given for three new subscribers, postpaid, 
phasized, our system appeals to those who want a real outing as or sold for $2.25, including postage. 
well as a thorough Park tour. Seven permanent camps are beau- 
tifully situated amidst the medley of amazing Natural phenomena 
Our comprehensi eo! tour includes all the centers of. interest. 


We have prod a hand-b x Ye 's g “Wy 

Way" for ire distribution, Write for it and send addreses ot || ME NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
friends who are interested, mentioning the National. 944 Dorchester Avenue, Boston Mass 
Wylie Permanent Camping Co., Gardiner, Mont. “ : 4 


seri) YALE-PRINCIPLE LOCK BUCKLES 


NON-SNATCH CHAINS for bicycles, grips. displayed merchandise, etc. Spring lock buckle with two keys 
and chain made of manganese bronze, nickeled and polished. 

Given for two new NaTIONAL subscribers. Price postpaid, $1.00 
LOCK BUCKLES for trunk straps, halters, blankets, suit cases, and sample bags. 
Non-pickable; rustless and strongest buckles made, 3” .50c, 3” .60c., 1” .75¢., 14 
(heavy) for trunk strap $1.00 prepaid. Send jor premium list. 


=) NATIONAL MAGAZINE, BOSTON 









































































Barbers’ An Award for only Two 
Clippers New Subscribers 


















These Clippers are made by manufacturers 
of widely celebrated reputation, and are offered for the first 
\ time as an award for Only Two New Subscribers. They are so handy for 

trimming one’s beard, or the hair on sides of neck, that every family would 
4\ be able to save many times their value by having them at hand. Made 


>” finest oil-tempered steel and adjusted so as to cut very close to the skin. 


orn ss Old at the Special Price, $1.25 postpaid. 
Send 15 cents for packing and Address: Premium Department, 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE, Boston, Mass. 





postage when earned as an award. 
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HOTEL WENTWORTH 


New Castle, N. H. FRANK C. HALL, Manager 


OR eighteen years America’s leading and most luxurious summer hotel; 475 sunny, 

outside rooms, 200 private baths; all modern conveniences; several hundred acres of 
virgin forest, seashore front and landscape gardens; excellent clubhouse, golf course, tennis 
courts, canoeing, fishing, sailing, and the largest salt water bathing pool in the world. 


Selected by the government for the 
Russo-Japanese Peace Conference 


and embodying every comfort, every convenience and every attraction that money and 
thought can supply. Daily programme by Carl Baer’s concert orchestra of well known 
Boston Symphony Orchestra musicians; garage and good roads for automobiles. For a 
vacation of health, rest and relaxation, pure air and good water, the Wentworth offers 
exceptional inducements. For illustrated book, further particulars, diagram of rooms, address 


Frank C. Hall, Manager, 16 State Street, Boston, Mass. New York office, 74 Broadway. 


¢. THE ROCKINGHAM at Portsmouth, under same management, has an 
excellent new garage and @ /a carte restaurant this season for autoists. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





| Three lines $3.00. 


Additional lines $1.00 per line. 


Count nine words for a line. 














HELP WANTED 


FOR SALE 





PROMINENT NEW YORK BANKING FIRM desires the ser- 
vices of high grade salesmen in every community to handle 
high grade stocks — ~~ on commission. Excellent oppor- 

tunities for the right m 
A i. WISNER & CO., 80 Wall St., New York 


AGENTS WANTED 
WANTED.—Agents to sell ‘Heart Throbs.” Address Chap- 
___ ple Publishing Co., Ltd., Boston, _ Mass. 


A GREAT CHANCE FOR A HUSTLER. ins on sale the 

book “‘ Tue TrutH ApouT THE PANAMA CANAL,” reprinted 
in neat form from the NaTionaL Macazine for April. Now is the 
time to place it. The only book on Panama that gives the absolute 
facts and exact pictures about Uncle Sam’s great undertaking. 
Splendidly illustrated. Write to the “Book Department,” National 
Magazine for Particulars. 


WANTED—U De done, capable egents to handle high grade 

cutlery, lightning sellers in homes, offices, stores, shops. Sam- 
ee in pocket. Experience unnecessary. Proof given of wonder- 
ul sales) N. THOMAS MFG. CO., 135 J St., Dayton, Ohio 


FILMS DEVELOPED 


FILMS DEVELOPED, 10 cents per roll, all sizes; Velox Prints, 

Brownies, 3c; 34 x 3}, 3} x 4}, 4c; 4x5, 3a 5c; send us two 
negatives and we will print them without charge as a sample; we 
are film a and give you better results than you have ever had. 


OLE & CO., Asbury Park, N. J. 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY 


SENT FREE TO INTENDING BUYERS—Onur new catalogue 

500 pages, 30.000 engravings, 100,000 items, Jewelry, Dia- 
sionde, Watches, Silverware, Clocks, Optical and Musical Goods, 
etc. Lowest prices on record. Fine Pianos, guaranteed ten years, 
only $139.50. Write to-day for the big book of the = 
Concern of its kind in the world. MYERS CO., ; 
Myers Bldg., 47-40 Maiden Lane, Desk N, New York. 


FREIGHT SHIPPING 
































REDU CED RAT ES on  ahitenbhte of Sioaschold goods to and from . 


the West in through cars. Bekins Warchouses in Los Angeles, 

San Francisco, Oakland, etc. Write for rates and FREE maps of 
above cities. Bekins Household Shipping Co., 

533 First National Bank Building, Chicago. 


HOUSEHOLD NEEDS 


BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH is the best finish made for 

floors and interior woodwork. Not brittle ; will not scratch 
or deface like shellac or varnish. Send for free booklet. For sale 
by dealers in Paints, Hardware and House Furnishings. The But- 
cher Polish Co., 356 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

PEACH F FARMS: . 5 to 20 acres in Piké Co., Arkansas. 
development on monthly payments. Send for booklet. 
FRUIT BELT LAND CO., DELIGHT, ARKANSAS. 


SUCCESSFUL INVESTMENTS.—The Investment Herald, a 
bright monthly magazine, published for those interested in 
making money, will be sent SIX MONTHS FREE upon request. 
It points out the way to success, giving information that may be 
worth thousands of dollars to its readers. 
A. L. WISNER & CO., Publishers, 
80 Wall Street, New York, Department C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Men of Business interested in a new field for making money, 
will find in our proposition what they are seeking. We have a 
New Plan in the Mail Order Line that will please those seeking 
a good investment with large profits. A Fortune for the right 
person. The F. H. Alden Co., 167 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Don't fail 
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“The Natiesnal Magazine’’ 


FOR SALE Absolutely new typewriter, right from factory. never 
opened, the lig’tt-running Fox. Will be sold cheap. “Address 
“D,” 8 Greenville Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


FOR SALE— Three Graphophones especially fitted for dictating in in 
business offlices. Brand new. ever been used. Address 
“S”, 5 Saxton St., Dorchester, Mass. 








FOR SALE.—A half interest in a business investment in a thriving 

Iowa town. Will take $1,500 to swing it. Has paid over 
eight per cent for twelve years past. Party has moved away. 
Write, if interested, te Wm. Chapple, 1061 Dorchester Avenue, 
Dorchester, Mass. 





FOR SALE Chicago Typewriter. Reguiarly sold for $25. Have 
two on hand which we will sell at 20 per cent. discount. Ad- 
dress “‘C,” National Magazine, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE Fishing Rods, Hooks, Lines, Flies, etc. Anything 

you can wish in this line,—the very best. Tell us your wishes. 
We will quote you prices on reliable goods that will interest you 
Address, M. F. Sullivan, 273 West Fifth Street, So. Boston, Mass 








FOR SALE—As fine a little twenty-two foot launch as ever 
lowed the waters of Lake Superior. Built of steel. High 
Address Kirk L. Miles, Ashland, Wisconsin. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE Twelve-room dwelling in Newton Highlands, Mass., 

one of the prettiest suburbs of Boston. In a delightful neigh- 
borhood. All modern conveniences and a beautiful site. Seven 
minutes from steam cars. Four minutes from three electric lines. 
Price $8,000. Address “‘B,” care National Magazine, Boston. 


speed. 











OPPORTUNITIES IN. CANADA—There’s independence and 

money in the rich soil of Western Canada. Write ior our free 
book No. 6, ““The Home-Builders,” about lands and profits in the 
Great Canadian Wheat Region. Prices low—terms easy. Sas- 
katchewan Realty and Improvement Company, St. Paul, Minn. 
FOR SAL E.—A beautiful summer cottage on Madidline is al 

Lake Superior. Six rooms and screened porch all around; 
five acres of ground; ice-house and good dock. $1,000 buys it. 
Enquire of Guy M. Burnham, Ashland, Wis. 











JAMES RIVER WATER FRONTS—A_ few small flats of 
twenty-five acres still for sale. South side of river midway 
between Norfolk and Jamestown. Good elevation. No marsh. 
Beautiful sites for summer or winter homes. 
Address J. A. MORGART, Smithfield, Va. 


CANADIAN LANDS 


CANADA THE LAND FOR SETTLERS AND INVESTORS.— 
Send for our FREE BOOK describing Western Canada and the 
great opportunities for homeseekers or those looking for safe and 
profitable investments. Our book proves by testimonials that those 
who have bought land from us during last ten years have realized a 
profit of from 50 per cent to 200 per cent on their money. With a 
capital of $1,000,000.00, of which $780,000.00 is paid in, we offer 
you every —~ and chance for investigation. Write today and 
ask for book 1 
HASLAM LAND & INVESTMENT CO., REGINA, CAN ADA. 


TYPEWRITERS 


THE POSTAL TYPEWRITER, Model No: 5 $30, Model No. 3 

$25. Only real typewriter at a low price. Combines Univer- 
sal Keyboard; strong manifolding, mimeograph stencil cutting, 
visible writing, interchangeable types, prints from ribbon. Imper- 
fect alignment impossible. Will stand hard wear. Why purchase 
a worn out rebuilt or second hand machine when you can buy a new 
machine for $25 with the same guarantee furnished with the $100 
machine? PostaL TyPEwRITER Co., Norwalk, Conn., Dept. 22. 


PATENTS 


“TRADE-MARKS REGISTERED.” Our book for In- 
ventors mailed on request. Beeler & Robb, Patent & 
Trade-Mark Lawyers, 99-101 Baltic Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
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Krell-#Hreuch Piano 


“Unquestioned Excellence” 








You can easily own this beautiful, sweet toned. high 

grade instrument. The organization of this company 

is unlike any other and enables us to sell the highest 
grade instruments at lowest prices. We sell on easy terms 
and will take your old piano in exchange. Our Special 
Offer will save you money. Write for it today andask 
for FREE illustrated catalogue. 


KRELL-FRENCH PIANO CO. 
Ofiice 337 So. 18th St. » New Castle, Ind. 
“The Finest Equipped Piano Manufactory 

in the U. S.” 
(ee SoA dj 

































ARMS 


INSTANTLY 
REMOVED pm 
WITHOUT 
INJURY TO 

THE MOST 
DELICATE SKIN 


Pv COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidenally 
spilled onthe back of the hand, and on washing afterward it 
was discovered that the hair was completely removed, ye 
named the new discovery MODENE. It is absolutely harmless, 
but works sure results. Apply for a few minutes and the hair 
disappears as if by magic. It Cannot Fail. 1f the growth be light, 
one application will remove it; the heavy growth, such as the 
beard or growth on moles, may require two or more applications, 
and without siightest injury or unpleasant feeling when applied 
or ever afterward. 
Modene supercedes Electrolysis. 
Used by people of refinement, and recommended by all who have 
tested Its merits, 

Modene sent by mail, in safety-mailing cases (securely 
sealed), on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. Send money by 
letter, with your full address written plainly. Postage- 
stamps taken. 

LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED. 
MODENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 213, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Every Bottle Guaranteed, 

Ge We offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury, 





















CALLAHAN 


SCHOLARSHIP MAN 


I can save you dollars if you wish to attend school of 
college or have anyone to send to school or college. I sell 
scholarships at a discount in schools and colleges every- 
where. Over 300 students have been enrolled on my 
scholarships and each of them saved from 15 to 25 per 
cent. My plan is beneficial both to the student and to the 
school. It is simply a business proposition that I am en- 
abled to make through CALLAHAN’S MAGAZINE which 
I publish. I do not ask you to do any work, ] maintaig 
g@ BUREAU OF SCHOOL INFORMATION and will fur 
nish you free full information about any school or college. 
Write today for my plan, stating schoo! of your choice 
and when you expect to enroll. 

JAMES E. CALLAHAN, 627 Schiller Bidg., Chicago 
























aoe oi Cheery Counsel 
Parents and teachers 
Every page 


For Boys of all ages and stations, 
should send for this book for their boys. 
glows with purpose and inspiration, 
““WantTeD—The world wants boys today, 
And it offers them all it has to pay. 
* * * * 
Boys who will guide the plow and pen; 
Boys who will shape the ways of men,” 
Cloth bound, 
Postpaid, $1. 


Tastefully printed Decorated cover. 


Given jor two new subscribers 


National Magazine, Boston, Mass. 








Don't fail to mention “The National Magazine”’ 


when writing to advertisers. 



































































































DEPARTMENT OF PROGRESSIVE ADVERTISERS alo 
’ 
jhe eres in Wherever you are going to fish, and regardless \Q Cameras and Suv- 
mses Pat ctab. / .of remotencss from Boston, we will give you much ar opt | 
lished reputation important information concerning outfttings — Rods, pw C 
of 100 years Reels, Leaders, Flies, Nets, etc, All kinds, from the Goods C 
see — to the very best ( 
a Send for Illustrated Album Catalogue of 
Ocean, Lake & Brook-fishing supplies-Free. 
DAME STODDARD & CO. 
374 Washington Street, ponwens MASS, 
— opp. Bromfield Street. - 
To NOVA SCOTIA 
CAPE BRETON 
INE PRINCE eee ISLAND { 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
Only Direct Route. Sailings from Commercial Wharf, 
Boston, Tuesdays and Saturdays at noon during the days of tourist 
travel. Steamers have the best of stateroom accommodation; are 
equipped with all modern conveniences which insure every ocean 
comfort, and the delightful cruises along the Provincial coast 
— are beautiful beyond description. 
one pan bel trades Rie etc. A. W. PERRY, Gen. Mgr., 67 Commercial Wharf, Boston 
‘iat Steel Fishing Rod 
'Biaol" Oteel Fishing FXods 
Have the strength, balance and smartness to delight enthusiasts. No. 7. 
Guaranteed (for THREE YEARS) free from defects in material Similar to 
and workmanship by th ufact >: ae ee 
a reel seat below 
Telescoping Bait Rod No. 3.—As illustrated, nickel handle. Same price and 
mountings, with solid reel seat above the hand. sent prepaid for eight new 
Extended length 10 feet, but telescoping to subscribers. 
37 inches. Each length is banded at ; N 
smaller end to give extra strength. No. 9, Jointed Fly Rod.— C 
Line runs through center of rod. Length 9g feet, 6 inches, each ie 
Weight 103 ounces. joint 36 inches. Weight 8 oz. Ger- P 
. —— man silver mountings. Reel seat below 
Price, Paid, $4.00 handle. A beautifully finished rod. Either 7 
or given for eight J 7 celluloid-wound or cork-grip handle. Price, , 
pinio4 sub- IE $6.50, prepaid. Given for twelve new subscribers. 
scribers. ‘ 
sy o No. 24, Trunk or Grip Rods.—Length 9 feet. Weight, 
with cork handle, 84 0z. Six joints, each 174 inches, and 
handle. German silver mounting. Price $9.00, prepaid. Given 
for sixteen new subscribers, 
For other styles of Steel and Split Bamboo N/A TIONAL MAGAZINE, Boston 
Don't fail to mention ‘“‘The National Magazine’? when writing to advertisers. B & 
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THE AREA OF CONCENTRATION 


of wealth and population of the United States, over which the Asso- 
ciated Sunday Magazines spreads a weekly circulation of more than 
One Million copies. 














The circulation of the Associated Sunday Magazines has averaged 
1,030,745 copies weekly for the year past. This tremendous circula- 
tion covers 39 states and territories, in which are located 


89% of the total population of the United States 
95% of the Boot and Shoe Stores 

91% of the Clothing Stores 

87% of the Drug Stores 

92% of the Dry Goods Stores 

92% of the Hardware Stores 

91% of the Jewelry Stores 


No standard magazine can show as much circulation in this Area of 
Concentration. Nostandard magazine has an advertising rate as low in 


' proportion to circulation as that of the Associated Sunday Magazines. 


THE ASSOCIATED SUNDAY MAGAZINES 


(INCORPORATED ) : 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 309 Record-Herald Bldg., Chicago 1130 Old South Bldg., Bostov 


issued co-operatively by, and a part of the Sunday issues of the 


BOSTON POST 
WASHINGTON STAR\ 
MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS 
AND DENVER TIMES 


CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 
ST. LOUIS REPUBLIC 
PITTSBURG POST 
PHILADELPHIA PRESS 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE 





& Don’t fail to mention ‘‘The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 
.S 
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Pe NY 


RATIONAL | 


Drug stores are zow the best cigar stores, too, and 


“Old Home Folks” 


visiting New England will find that this is so 

in the old home just as they find it West, 

North and South, because the National Cigar 

Stands have made the best drug store in each 
community the best cigar store also. 


Look for the National Sign and the National Stand in 
drug stores everywhere for the best cigar values. 2200 
druggists ow and operate these National Cigar Stands all 
over the United States, and asa result of their immense co- 
operation in running their cigar departments, they have become 
the largest and lowest-priced cigar retailers in the country. 
This association of druggists go direct to the sources of sup- 
ply and add but one small retail profit so that it saves smokers 
four to six middlemen’s profits. Whether you demand the most 
for your money or care only for the quality and condition of your 
cigars you must patronize National Cigar Stand Drug Stores. 





Try one of the 30 National brands such as 


BLACK and WHITE | [ CUBA-ROMA 
5 cents yer 5 cents 


For Smokers of Domestic Tobacco For Lovers of the Clear Havana Type 











Don’t fail to mention “The Nationa] Magazine’’ when writing to advertisers, 
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foi Bla hayer Co. 


236 Congress dt. Po ston, Mass. U. f. A. 


Cor.Purchase §t. 








Don’t fail to mention ‘“‘The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 
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Flags 
Silk, Bunting, Cotton 


For Decorations 


Badges 
Ribbon or Metal 


Special attention will be given to all orders 
from committees on 


OLD HOME WEEK 
CELEBRATION 


Write or call for Estimates 


BENT & BUSH 


15 School Street 
BOSTON 





Baker’ S ‘Extracts 


COMPLY WITH ALL FOOD LAWS 


There are on the market many 
concoctions labeled ‘‘Extracts’’ of 
which this cannot be said— in fact 
many of them do not contain a 
particle of the fruit whose name 
they bear. ‘ Knowing this differ- 
ence, which do do you prefer? 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY 








Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” 
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for everyone, no matter what the 
occupation, by using 


BAILEY''S RUBBER 
TOILET BRUSH  |™ 
S PAT.JUNE 4 89 — 


a 


Price 25 ets. cut. For cule by al dealers in Teles Goods. 
Mailed on receipt of price. AGENTS W. 


Bailey’s 
Won't Slip 
TIP 


This & won't slip on ANY 
SURF. a on "hgh soe 
or mar t neers ig - 
ished floo Made y “ave 
sizes, internal aanens 
No. 17, - - Sinch 


No. 19, - - inch 
No. 3 - - 1l—inch 
13¢ inch 
Mailed: upon ‘receipt of price. 
30c per pair. 


4 
° 
o 
5 
‘ 












Baby’s Teeth 


cut without irritation. 
The flat-ended teeth expand th 
ms, keeping them so Com: 
forts and amusesthe chiid—pre- 
venting convulsions and cholera 
infantum. Mailed for price, 1Oc. 


PAT. APPLIED FOR 


BAILEY'S RUBBER 
me, TOOTH BRUSH. § 


Cleans the teeth perfectly and eiiaias the enamel without 
injury. Never irritates the gums. Can be used with any 
tooth-wash or powder. Ideal for children’s use. No bristles 
Soo 0. 1, 25e; No. 2, 35e. ed on receipt 

price. 


od emia by 
pan aaa dec — energy 
and decay follow decreas- 
ing cir on. 


Bailey’s 
Rubber Bath 
and 
Flesh Brush 


by its healthy, urgent ac- 
tion opens e pores and 

assists them in throwing 
off the waste which the 
Che blood sends to the surface. 
Batter eet” Bi | It quickens the circulation 
URE Cos; and renewed vi gor comrses 
ve e 


QATHAND Fee. 


yy 


BRUSH 


THE. SKIN 


Sent on receipt of price, 


<. J. BAILEY & CO. 


22 Boylston St. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Clean Hands 











when writing to advertisers, x 
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— | The Best Far and Near Lens Made 
‘ Examine into our claims. Correspondence 
J solicited. Call and see the lens. 

a 

The division can scarcely be seen. 
The price is reasonable. 
The comfort and ease to the eye Optometrists v Opticians 

4% can hardly be estimated. 3 Winter Street, Boston 

ds. ne entice acne = 








|| /Globe Ear-Phones 

















, FULLY PERFECTED 
eS PATENTED 
ol- 
” CIENTIFICALLY devised and accurately constructed. 
h Strong, durable, light and compact. Eisen 
; and quickly concealed when not in use. Convenient 
h for shopping, travelling and in business and social life. 
+ Held over ear by spring headband, held to ear by hand, or 
; attached to lorgnette handle, as desired. 
GLOBE EAR-PHONES are made in three styles and 


six degrees of power. They are to defective ears what glasses 
are to weak eyes. 


No. I, as illustrated, is for ladies’ use in ordinary 
conversation. Packed in handsome leather case. 

No. II, for gentlemen, is shaped suitable for vest 
pocket ; also packed in handsome leather case. 

No. III, opera type, is for long distance conversation, 
in churches, lecture halls, etc.; also for very deaf persons. 


GLOBE EAR-PHONES are warranted to give 
= perfect satisfaction and to last, with ordinary care, for 
any many years. You can order through your physician or 


sipt your optician; or we can sell direct with trial privilege. 
Extra batteries upplied at nominal prices. i ’ 
| by Write for booklet and full information. Hg a 





+p GLOBE EAR-PHONE COMPANY, 403 Washington Siac Boston, Mass. 














th WHEN IN BOSTON Stray aT THE 


af | aw = ee FRO) FEL 





and 
ving 
= HUNTINGTON AVE., EXETER AND BLAGDEN STREETS 
tion 
rses The most cuntrall located hotel for travellers and visitors. One block from Boston, *. an Hunt 
The Station” and N. Y . & H. “Back Bay Station.” Electric cars pass the door to B. & orffuatington Avenue 
ye nect with “L” and ake lines to all parts of the city and suburbs. 
2* Ten minutes’ walk to shopping and business district. 
on A napoleon, § modern house, intelligent service, moderate prices, pleasant rooms, superior cuisine. Long distance tele- 
phone in every roo’ 
Ladies travelling alone are assured of courteous attention. 
AMOS H. WHIPPLE, Proprietor. 
Ss. Copley Square is Boston’s literary, musical, artistic and religious center. 
i Don’t fail to mention ‘“‘The National Magazine” when writing. to advertisers. 
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SEASHORE RESORTS” 





Finest in the Land 
VARIETY OF ATTRACTIONS 


| The 
ExcELLENT HoTeELs— 


Reached by the 


& MAINE RAILROAD 


“All Along Shore,” sent on receipt of two cents in stamps 


Descriptive Booklet, 


C. M. Burt, Gen. Pass. Agt. 


Address, Passenger Department, Boston. 











ALSSSSASA LEASE ASSA OSE LSS PASI AEP PLO DE OPE LOO POOPED SEES OO 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine’’ when writing to advertisers 
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The PREMIER SSS 


IF THERE 1S ONE THING THAT WILL GET “‘NEXT TO” A MAN AND HIS AFFECTIONS, 
IT 1S A SMOOTH-CUTTING, ALWAYS READY RAZOR. 








1 for. 




























> uperior: 





Because it is first-class, as the name implies. we have chosen this fine 
hollow-ground razor for a National Magazine premium and perpetual adver- 
tisement. We will send one postpaid, beautifully etched as shown, for only two 
new annual subscribers. Thousands of new names are being added to our sub- 
scription list every month, and it is to give everyone who can help us a practical 
reward for individual help that this razor is thus offered. Will you ask two of your 
friends to subscribe, and. hereafter shave with The Premier Razor? : 
We are willing to mail one for examination to responsible parties who can 
secure subscribers or who prefer to purchase it at the special cash price 
of $1.00. No better razors usually sell for $2.00 and upwards. 
The two annual subscriptions must be prepaid. 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


Boston, MAss. 














IMPORTED “DAMASCUS” 
STEEL sarrets 


BLACK WALNUT STOCK 
BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED 
AND FULLY GUARANTEED 







No.1 1-2 










A 10,,12, 16 and 20 guage 
RARE So many have asked fora National Magazine Premium 
OFFER Gun that we have arranged a limited number of these 





widely celebrated “ Ithaca Guns” a: an inducement to 
secure new subscribers. 





The illustration is the popular “ No 13.” designed for sportsmen demanding a handsome finish as well as an 
accurate high power gun. Given for $25.00 cash and twenty-five new subscribers. Regular price, $50.00. 


No. 1. Very best imported English Stub T wist barrels, black walnut stock, hand-checkered like cut of No. 14 [above]; 
10, 12, 16 and 20 guage. Regular price, $40.00. Given for $20.00 and twenty new subscribers. 


No, 1 Special. With imported Nitro-steel barrels. _Handsomely finished black walnut stock. Full pistol grip. 
Made in 10, 12 and 16 guage. Regular price, $37.75. Given for $19.00 and nineteen new subscribers. 


We can arrange special terms where more or less subscribers than specified are secured. 
Guns will be made to order according to requirements if desired. To responsible parties we 
will ship guns on receipt of cash, the subscriptions to follow. 


catacocus National Magazine, Boston, Mass. 














ts Don’t fail to mention “‘The National Magazine’’ when writing to advertisers. 
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J THE OLD HOME 


Old New England with its quiet, peaceful 
scenery, its hospitality, its kindliness and honesty, 
its picturesque old “places,” has nothing to please the 
boys on a hot day equal to 


3 Little Brothers Lunch Biscuit 


with a bowl of fresh new milk, because they are dainty, de- 
licious and nourishing—“ just the nicest cracker ever made.” 
That’s why not only the boys, but everybody enjoys them. 
Father, mother, sister and big brother, all like 


LITTLE BROTHERS LUNCH BISCUIT 


All dealers, in bulk or in 5, 10 and 25 cent moisture-proof packages 





Made by the NEW ENGLAND BISCUIT COMPANY. Worcester, Mass. 
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From Fourth to Fourth 
the whole_-year round 
Swifts Products are 


“US: Inspected jand Passed 
Soe 














THE YEAR-AROUND MEATS 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon certainly taste good during 
the hot Summer months. For the “‘Fourth’’ Swift’s Premium 
Boiled Ham, sliced for ham sandwiches, and Swift’s Premium Bacon, 
fried crisp and brown, then used for club sandwiches, make a 
luncheon both appetizing and delicious. Be sure your dealer gives 
you Swift’s PREMIUM—uniformly good for any meal of the day 
throughout the year. Swift ©, Company, U.S. A. 


























ss Price $100 


Other styles, $10 to $60 


“Why, that is the singer herself!” people ex- 
claim on hearing the Victor for the first time. 
“That is Eames! That is Sembrich! That is 


Caruso! That is no machine. It is the real 
thing !!” 


Can you afford to do without this ideal 
enjoyment in your home? 


Victor distributers sell Victors on the easy payment plan. 
Or for full information about the various stylés, 
with instalment information, write to 








